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SESSION 1866-7. 


First Meeting, 12th November, 1866, 


Si RODERIOK I. MUROHISON, Banr., xox, Passer, in 
‘the Chair. 

Presewrarion—R. B, Byass, Bog. 

Evvori0ws,—Anthony Mawo Bower, Bog.» Wiliams hares Dir, 
Eag.; Major J. J, Mactonel (Tt Regt,); Herbert Henry Morris, 
Big Bade 

Acorsstons To tue Tinnany stvoe THe ast Meerixo, Jury orn, 
1866,—Donations : ‘Diary of a Journey Across Arabia, from El 
‘Khatif in the Persian Gulf to Gambo in the Rod Sea,’ by P. Byan, 
Esq. ‘Die Vulkor des dstorlichen Asiens, by Dr, A. Bastian, “Mé- 
moito sur PWthnographio do la Porso,’ by M. N. do Khanikot, 
‘Abstract of the Adventures of Ladislaus Magyar in South 
Africa,’ by Dr. Rénay. ‘Report on the Headwaters of the River 
‘Waitaki, by Dr. J. Haast. ‘A Manual of Surveying for. Th 
by Capt. Smythe end Col, ‘Thuillior, ‘Report on the 8 
Cultivation in India’ by O, R, Markham, Esq., riias., &0. ‘On 





the Budgets and Acoounts of England and France,’ by Major-Gen. ” 


G Balfour, on.,n.A, 0. ‘Reisen durch Sid-Amerika,’ vol. i. by J. 
J. von Tschudi, ‘Les Portes-canaux. Sul moto ondoso del Mare,’ 
Wy A. Cialdi. “Charbon do Torre en Russi, by von Helmersen. 

i Aquitaniw,’ by H. 1. and . Christy. All presented hy 
‘the Authors. Reports on the Trade at the Ports in China, open 
hy Treaty t0 Foreign Trade, for 1865 and 1866,’ presented by J, 
H. Fitzroy, sq.‘ Relation do plusieurs Voyages 4 Ja Cate do 
VAfrique;’ presented by 8. M. Drach, Esq. ‘Calanderio y guia de 
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forasteros do Ia Republica Peruana) 8 vols.; presented by W. Bol- 
Jacrt, Esq. 

Purchased Gronland geographisk og statistik beskrevet,’ by M. 
HL. Rink, ‘De danske Handelsgestricter in Nord-Grénland’ 2 vols., 
by M. H, Rink, ‘Annales de 1 Propagation do la Foi,” 28 vols, 
*A Voyage Round tho world in HM, Pandora,’ by Capt. Edwards, 
‘Ohina Opened) 2 vols., by Rov. 0. Gutzlaff. ‘Lettera rarissima di 
©, Colombo; by A. B. Morelli. ‘Voyages on aiverses parties do 
YBurope, de VAfrique, et de VAmeriquo,’ 2 vols, ‘Primera parte 
do los commentarios reales, quo tratan do el origen de los Incas,’ 
&,, 4 vols, by Garcilasso do la Vogs. ‘Historia Antipodum ; odor 
‘Nowe Welt) von Johann L, Gottfried. ‘A Desoription of the Porsian 
Monarchy, now being tho Oriental Indios,’ by Thos, Horbert. Swin- 
dum's ‘ Travels in the Two Sicilies.” ‘Corespondenco respecting, 
tho British Captives in Abyssinia’ (Blue Book), Baker's ‘Albert 
Nyanza’ (2nd copy). ‘Do Annmerkonswaardigsto on Alom- 
Berocmae Zeo- en Landreizon dor Portugeozen, éo,, in Oost- on 
Wostindion,’ 8 vols. ‘Travels in Russia, the Krimea, tho Caucasus, 
and Georgia,’ 2 vols., by Robort Lyell, x, &0. ‘Reoueil de divers 
‘Voyages fait en Afrique ot on Amorique.’ ‘Travels and Voyages 
through Europo, Asia, and Afrioa,’by Wm. Lithgow. “Recherchos 
sur les Voyages et Decouvortes’ dos Navigatours Normands on 
Afriquo, éo., par L, Bstauoolin. ‘Dissortaziono intomo ad alouni 
viaggiatori oruditi Venoziani,’ &o., da Don J. Morelli, All added 
to tho Library by purchase,’ Coxtinnations of ‘Touréls, Transao- 
tions, &o, 

















Aconsstons 10 11 Mar-noox sion Tie Lage ANivansasy, Mav 2871, 
1966-4A-Map of tho Kirghiz Stoppo and Rogions of the Orenburg, 
and Siberian Kirghizes, from a Russian Map, A Map of tho Poarl- 
Danks of ‘Tuticorm and Trichendoor, by O. R, Markham, Bsq. 
A Map of Bohomia, showing the Scone of the late Battles ; copied 
by tho photo-zincographio process from the Austrian Map, . A. 
Map of British Burmah, showing routes from Maulmain to the 
Shan States, by W. Montgomerie, sq. A Map of the Survey of 
the Provinoe of Pegu, by Lieut, B, 0. Williams, A ‘Map of tho 
Province of Martaban from Martaban to ‘Toungngoo, by A. Hob- 
day, An Outline Map, showing the Boundary of the British and 
Siamose Territories of the Malay Penisula, A ‘Map of Moravia; on. 
Asheets ; copied by the photo-zincographic process from the Austrian 
Government Map; at the Ordnance Survey Office. ‘Two Maps of 
‘tho Vieinities of Vienna, Preshurg,and Feldsburg; copied frotn the 
‘Austrian Government Map, at the Ordnance Survey Office: “A Geos 
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logical Map of the Department of the Seine ; on 4 shoots; by M. 
Delesse. A Map of the Chain of Monte Rosa; photographed from 
the Carte Federale of Switzerland, by A. A. Reilly. A Map of the 
Lower Course of the Jordan and of the Dead Sea, by Lieut. Vignes, 
‘A Map of the Wady Arabah and of the Bed of the Wady ol Jeib, by 
‘Lieut. Vignes. A Geological Map of Saxony and Magdeburg; on 
4 shoots; by J. Ewald, 4 Shoots of a Geological Map of Rhenish 
Prussia, A Map of tho Gold Region of the Frazer River, &o., by 
J. Wyld. A Map of the Province of Valdivia, by Bernardo B, 
Philippi, A Map of part of the Province of Tarapaca, from 
Tort Conajagua to Ojaica, A Plan of tho City and Port of Val- 
paraiso, A Plan of tho City of Lima, Ceneral Atlas of the World; 
‘on 30 sheots; by Dr, Honry Lango. Chromo-lithographic Atlas of 
Saxony ; on 12 sheots; by Dr, Honry Lango. A Sohool-Atlas of 
Saxony; on 8 shoots; by Dr, Honry Lange, The Bust of tho 
President, Sir BR. I, Murchison, Bart., x.o.n., by Amolia R Hill, 
‘A Map of the Mokran Const from Kurracheo to Guadur, showing 
‘the Routo of Liout. Ross, A. Map of tho Route of Licut.-Col. Golid- 
‘uid and Major Smith from Ispaan to-Choubar and Bunder Abbas, 
‘A Map of the Noilgherri and Koondah Hills, do, A now:Map of 
Railways and other Improvements of London, ‘Stanford's Library 
Map of Afvion, by AvK, Jobnston, A Plan of the Kaimenios or 
‘Burnt Islands in tho Crater of Santorin Island, showing tho offoots 
‘of the lato Volcanic oruptions, by Capt. Lindosay Brine, nw. A 
Chart showing tho ‘Nomperature of the Currents off the Cape of Good 
‘Hope, by H. Toynboo, Wsq. A Photograph of H.M.S. Bombay, 
Aestroyed by fro off Monto Video. ° A Chart of tho Nioabar Ialands, 
by Commodore B, v, Wullorstorf-Urbair, A. Map of the Punjab; 
‘on 8 shoots; by Liont-Col. D, R. Robinson, raw. Chinese Map 
of tho Innor City of Pekin ; provented by H, Kopsoh and B. Taintor, 
Esq, Black's New Map of England and Wales, by J. Bartholo- 
mew; on 16 sheets. Ordnance Survey, 883 sheets.  Admisalty 
Charts, 87 sheots, 


"The Puuswenr opened the Session with tho following Address :— 


Guerimues;—Althongh I feol assurod that the Session now 
‘opened will bo produotivo of highly interesting results, particularly 
4n respeot to explorations in Asia and South Amerioa, I cannot lead 
youto hope for any such important discovery in Afrioa as that with 
‘Which Six Samuel Baker delighted us in the past year; nor oan we 
be excited aa we wore upon Du Chaillu’s return after his last effort 
to ponctrate into Hquatorial Africa, Until the grand problem of what 
4s the true watershed of the vast unexplored region far to the south 
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of the huge water-basins which feed the Nile, the Victoria Nyanza 
of Speke and Grant, and tho Albert Nyanza of Baker, which wo 
earnestly and hopefully look for at the hands of Livingstone, wo 
‘cannot expect to be gratified as we were when the narratives of 
‘those distinguished explorers were brought before us. Tn the mean 
timo, however, I rejoice to be able to inform you that, by the last 
accounts received, the indefatigable and undaunted Livingstono was 
toadily advancing beyond the Rovuma River towards the interior, 
‘that ho was in good health and spirits, and fully hopeful of 
success in defining tho northern boundary of his own Lake Nyassa, 
‘and ascortaining whether it receives a water-supply from the north, 
Lot us trast that, if he reaches the Lake Tanganyika of Burton 
‘and Spoke, ho-may bo enabled to determine whether it really 
ies in the great depression assigned to it by those travellers ; 
‘and, if not, whether it has any issue to the North, so as to bo, as it 
‘wero, tho ultimate southorn feeder of the Nile (a theory of some 
geographers), or is thero closed in by lofty mountains, 

‘Turning to tho consideration of a topio which deeply interests us, 
tho fato of the fow survivors of the wreck of the St, Abds, Bast India- 
‘man, on the Somauli coast, north of Zanzibar, I would not make any 
statement which might too much encourage the hopes of thoso who 
‘have mourned tho loss of relatives and friends ; but I am happy to 
inform you that Lord Stanley, tho Secretary of State for Foreign 
‘Asfuirs, has transmitted to moa copy of a despatch from Onptain 
Pasloy, n.w., commanding the Highjlyer; by which it appears thit a 
xoport still provails of a white man, or of white mon, having beon 
fseon at somo days’ march distant from the coast; and that an 
emissary ae boon sont inland with a promiso of a roward of 100 
{for overy white porson who may be resoued. 

Teannot as yet enumerato tho titles of many of the memoirs and 
narratives which will be brought before you in tho courso of tho 
Session; but among those which have already been received, I 
strongly commend to your attention the paper whioh is to bo read 
this evening, and which givos an account of the journey performed 
ty Mi W. H. Johnson, from Teh, in Little Tibet, to Khotan in 
Ohiness Tartary, thus carrying his’ explorations far beyond tho 
North-Western boundary of Westorn India, ‘This important Paper 
hhas already elicited the unqualified approbation of Sir Henry Raw- 
Jingon, Lord Strangford, and Sir Andrew Scott Waugh. In alluding 
othis communication, I beg to direct your attention to the large 
‘now.vwall-map of Asia, which has been made during the recess, and & 
jpottion. of which is now before you. ‘This large map will doubtless 
tendet the reading of every paper on any part of Asia much more 
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intelligible to those who attend our meetings. We aro all much 
indebted. to Admiral Sir @. Back, Admiral Collinson, and General 
Balfour, under whose direction this grand- diagram has been 
propared. 

In reference to South America, you will be glad to learn, that 
Mr. W. Chandless, the explorer of tho Purtis River, to whom tho 
‘Victoria Gold Modal was given at our ast annivorsary, has rotumod 
safely to England, after completing his soltsimposed task by a second 
journey up the xiver, and @ survey of its most important. southom 
‘alluont, tho Aquiry,' ‘Tho momoir which this distinguished travellor 
hhas prepared on the mbjoot of this last. journey will probably be 
road by himself beforo you in tho corso of tho soxsion, 

‘Another important papor, on the Province of Caravaya, in Southern 
Porn, lus boon prosented to the Society by our Honurary Come- 
sponding Member, Don Antonio Raimondy, who has spent threo 
years in exploring the region. ‘The papor contains much new in- 
formation about tho rivor-systomsof tho district through which flows 
tho Madre de Dios; and we may hopo now to have a final solution 
of the difficulty which geographers havo felt: in connecting these 
streams with th rivers which flow into the Amazo 

‘Notwithstanding the want of ucoess which our Council mot with 
Just your in their eurnest endeavour to induco the Board of 
‘Admiralty to sond out a sofentifio expedition to tho North Pole, you 
will bo glad to hear that wo aro now emboldened to make another 
offort, inasmuch as that poworfil national body, tho Britith Asso. 
ciation for the Advancement of Soianco, has appointed a committeo, 
‘of which I am tho chairman, to urge upon Hor Majesty's progont 
Govemmont the desirableness of carrying out a moasuro fraught 
with such interest to-all geogeaphors and naturalists. Tn such 
capacity, then, as woll as in that of your Prosident, it will. be my 
duty to porsevoro in tho endeavour to realiso a North Pole survey, 
for the accomplishment of which the mon of science of other 
countries look to England and her exporionced and undaunted 
‘Arotic seamen, who are most eager thus to cotuplete their exami- 
nation of those rogions in which ‘they have alreddy won so much 
distinction. 

Touching Australia, the only event of importance which has 

ined since we last mot is, I regret to say, of a very sorrowfut 
natures The Leichhardt Search Expedition, to promote whick 
the: Society. contributed 200L, had crossed ‘the continent’ from 
‘Victoria to the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, when its experienced 
‘and enterprising leader, Mr. Dunoan MoIntyro, was struck down 
‘by an endemio fever, and died after a few days’ illness. ‘This sad 
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event will not however, put an ond to the search, as a successor 
has boon appointed in tho person of Mr. Campbell. 

Jn concluding these bricf observations, I beg to congratulate you 
‘on the completion and. erection of an obelisk to the memory of that 
great and successful disooverer, tho lamented Speke. Cut off, alas! 
‘as ho was before he received those honours to which, with his com- 
panion Grant, he was so justly entitled, it ia gratifying to know 
that his numerous frionds and admirers have been enabled, by the 
Quoen’s special pormission, to plaoo this momorial in ono of tho 
avenues near tho broad walk of Kensington Gardens. I invite you 
to inspoot this obelisk, whioh, like that also erected by our privato 
subscriptions to commemorate tho noble daring of tho Fyench 
Lieutenant Bollot, who was lost in. the searoh aftor Franklin, doos 
fgroat oredit to Macdonald and Field, the wollmown. granite- 
workers of Aberdeen, 

‘This mention of tho name of tho renownod Arotio navigator, to 
whom I was s0 deeply attached, and to whom I wished “God 
srpeod” when ho left our shores for the last timo, iu 1845, prompts 
mo to announoo to you that the uncovering of the fine statue, by 
‘Mz. Noblo, which was unanimously decreed to his metnory by @ 
voto of Parliament, will take placo on ‘Thureday next, at half-past: 
tyro o'clock, 

‘Whon I inform you that Sir John Pakington, as First Lond of th 
Admiralty, has most willingly assented to the xequest to attond, 
mado to him by myself in the namo of all geographors, and partion- 
larly in that of tho many gallant Arotio naval officors and oxplorora 
‘who aro Follows of this Sooioty, I fool cortain that you will desire to 
congregate around the monument on this touching oooasion, and thus 
cheer up Lady Franklin by a frosh proof of your high estimation 
of tho great doods of hor illustrious husband, 


‘Tho Papor of tho evening was the following :— 


IevOn the Recent Journey of Mr. W. H. Johnson from Leh, in Ladakh, 
to Lehi in Chinese Turkistan, By Major-General Sir H. 0, 
Rawineox, x0, 27., &0. 


Sm Hever 0, Rawcmsow eaid the joumey of Mr. Johnson was a 
‘most remarkable one, not only for the boldness with which it was 
undertaken into an almost unknown country, many hundred miles 
stant from the British frontier, but for tho soientifie precision 
with which the plaves traversed were mado known to us, and vwith+ 
‘ont Which exploration in unknown countries lost half its. value. 
‘Me, Vglangon was bom and. bred in India, and, having regsived his 
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education at a school in one of tho hill-stations, was very early 
‘engaged on the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and instructed by 
Sir Androw Scott Waugh and othor officers of tho Survey, In 
‘that position he showed so much ability that he was afterwards 
intrusted with tho direction of various subsidiary works, It 
8 whilst carrying out ono of these operations, on the extreme 
northern limits of the torritory of tho Maharajah of Kashmir, that 
ho was enabled, at the invitation of the Khan of Khotau, to 
perform the remarkable geographical exploit now under con- 
sideration. ‘Tho torritory up to tho mountains which limit 
‘Purkistan on tho south, belongs to tho Maharajah of Kashmir; that 
fs, to tho Hindoo chicf of Jummoo, tho son of tho famous Gholab 
Sing, to whom, at tho conclusion of tho Punjab war, wo grantod 
‘Kashmir and its depondoncios, ‘Yho inhabitants of ‘bot aro Bud- 
hist; those of Kashmir aro principally: Mahommodans ; whilst 
the people of Chineso ‘Turkistan are ‘Turks of an old stock, speaking 
tho Jaghatai ‘Turkish to the prosent day: they aro Mahommedans 
of a somowhut bigoted character, but intelligont and rathor good 
spooimons of tho ‘Lurkish raco, ‘Tho city of Ichi or Khotan had 
boon visited by no Europeans except Marco Polo, Benedict Gooz, 
and a fow Josuit missionaxies in tho Inst century, who were 
attached to. an expedition kent by the Emperor of China to subdue 
tho Dlouths of Zungaria, Chinese Turkistan is gonorally called 
“ tho Provinco of tho Six Citios,” from tho six groat marts which 
it contains ; namely, Kashgar, Yarkand, Aksu, Yonghi-shoher, lohi, 
‘and Qosh-Turfan, Ichi is important as boing on the line of one of 
the great commercial routes botwoon Russia and India, «For.a 
Jong timo thore has beon an active commerce between tho Russian 
frontier and India; that is, from tho great Russian mart of Somi- 
polatinsk, by a road which ‘comos down through Aksu to Yarkand 
‘and so on to Kashmir. And this route crosses the trade road from 
Persin and Bokhara to China, id Kashgar and Yarkand.: So’ that 
although Tchi would lie on the straight road between Russia and 
India, the route by Yarkand has been usually found more convenient, 
‘the excess in actual distance being compensated for by all the routes 
eonverging on that point, This would explain how it is that the 
city of Michi has remained up to the prosent time go little, known. 
‘and co very rarely visited. Rooont travellers between Russia. and 
India shad indeed passod in its vicinity, but no one had.actoally 
reached the city in question in the present century but Mr. Jolmson. 
‘Dr. Thomson was the first British traveller who had orested the 
Karakorum. ‘The brothers Schlagintweit had afterwards advanced. 
from tho Karakorum as far as Pushio, « hundred milesto the south of 
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Tichi, but did not reach tho city. It was necessary to mako this 
remark, as it bad been assorted on the Continent that thoy had really 
‘anticipated Mz. Johnson in the discovery (as it might be termed) of 
Khotan. For this feat, indeed, the Schlagintweits liad roccived from 
the Russian Emperor the honorary title of Sekunlunski, that is, “he 
who has penetrated beyond the Kuen-lun.” But, if thoy really 
merited that title, Me, Johnson ought to receive the superior titular 
distinotion of “ Sailohiski,” bocauso ho had penotrated not only beyond 
tho Kuendun, but boyond Tobi, a much more creditable aud didioult 
task, In anciont timos Ichi was tho high place of the Buddhist 
roligion in Central Asia; in tho fourth century, indeed, the famous 
‘Chinoso pilgrims found fourteon convents in tho city, each of them 
containing 3000 devotees. Tn its vicinity, too, there was said to stand 
ono of those magnificont Buddhist tomples which excited 6o much 
-wondor in those days, an edifice which was traditionally believed to 
have takon eighty years in building. It was a rich and wonderful 
place for objects of art, and celebrated asa sanctuary throughout tho 
wholo of Central Asia. All that had passod away, and the neigh. 
ourhood was now almosta dosort. ‘Till within the last few yoars the 
‘country had been in the possession of the Chinese; but, owing to tho 
shock which that empire had recoived throngh the war with England, 
‘tho whole of thoso Turkistan statos had rison in rebellion, and thrown 
off the Chinese yoko. ‘Tho neighbouring oity of Yarkand is at pro- 
sont in a stato of anarchy, and Mr. Johnson gave an amusing account 
‘of tho offer whioh the principal inhabitants had mado to him whilst 
fat Ichi to take postossion of tho place on behalf of tho English. 
‘A nrge inrond of pooplo had taken plaoo from the Jaxartos and 
Kholan, drivon thence by the advance of the Russians: those refugoos 
dad prossod eastwards and had oocupiod both Kashgar and Yarkand ; 
recently indeed they had also endeavoured to possoss thomsolvos of 
Khotan, ‘The consequence was that the wholo country was in a 
stato of anarchy and confusion, and it was impossible to say what 
would bo its fate. This stato of things had produced a favourable 
‘opportunity for oponing up rolations, especially commercial relations, 
‘with these Turkistan states; the supplies which they used to reosive 
from Ohina having boon out off, and the Khan of Khotan, who had 
formerly travelled through India and beoome an admirer of British 
rule, having shown himself most anxious to cultivate trade with us 
‘Mr, Johnson gives tho following description of the Khan :— 


has Pada, Khotn,  sbout ght year of eof good ata 
fe ak a atin heights Sed st, tae wel ae 




















‘complexion. He fs seen to grect advantago when dressed 30 his 
vlich conde of eeboga of silk, worked over with gold-thread, 
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and a Tango white turin, t 
‘ery -tempered and very stret 
Tat ho sowed x mh nda, who iis country, ad eal i 
promise, with the exoapton of not allowing me to lene the place aftr stay 
Pr our days, as bad bees agreed upon; and in wishing to Keop me altogeth 
Swhich he would hare dono, bad Tot pointed out to him the waeleenest of 
Yoing to, He wished to detain mo as an hostage, until such time as 
Srilen Goverment sont Dim assistance, iu tho shape of troope and arm 
‘agolust the Kholances or Andajanoes and the Ttusslan foress, which later a 
dally spproacling towards Yarkand and Khotan. -On hia return from Mca, 
‘rot Tain, in 1863, lo was mado tho chief Kaui of hi and within & 

J met sig reon spun tho China which rela 
Jn tir massaer, aut his elation by tho Inhabitants of the oountry to bo 
Ude Kian Padsah or elie ruler. ‘Phe provinee of Kotan wan the frst ia 
‘whieh the Chiesa werg destroyed aul tho oxmmnplo was fllowed in Yarkand, 
‘Ala, and other ii,” 


after the Mogul style, He is reported to bo 
in his government. I must, howover, amit 

























‘Tho dificulty of communication botweon India and Contral Asia 
had hitherto beon not morely physical, but political ; and a great 
bstaclo still existe in the right maintained by the Maharajah of 
Kashmnir, whose territory lice to tho south, and includes the 
‘mountain-passos into Turkestan, of lovyings transit duties: theso, 
indeed, are so high that thoy almost paralyso commerco, Mr. 
‘Johnson, however, describes a road, practicable for wheeled car- 
‘iages throughout the your, which passes from Ticki info Tndia, to 
tho onet of tho Moharijab’s dominions. If this information prove 
truo, it will bo one of tho most valuable results of Mx. Johnson's 
expedition. ‘Tho road is called tho Pola rond, and passing to the 
east of the Kuen-lun chain, tums through Rudok, towards tho 
south, Mr. Jobnson’s words aroi— 





“Th waal routofrom Leh to Tht in over tho Karakorum Pass and through 
Banja; but there aro sevoral othors which, however, have not baen mnuel ued 
Ail vor Iately. ‘Thess ar, the Hindotash diwan, the Brinjg diwan, and the 
Pola ute, ho last of theso is tho best, av it’ lies over vast plains whore 
‘water, grass, and. wood are obtainable at every halting-place. Tt in roported 
Tinea cura may be taken fry he Changhenmo Val and 
Huda to lth and aro bys he only diay whi ext a a 
portion of the route passes acres the Changethang plain, whieh is oeouped by 
ropes tomy Radok, who clowed the road, lat yar to traveler precoding 
from Lahn I "This route though circuitous bas many advantages 
‘over the others, t 

ttleat every stage; thatthe read passes over no rugged and high snowy ra 
{Ke ho Boul id Kartogun ween i otto fom robbery ha 
{ends not only to Tchi and Yarkand, but also, vid Lob, to the largo and impor- 
tant ety of Karakasbar, situated. sbout 300 miles north-east of Tehi, and 
ris with numerous ober places of not, ae occupied entirely by Kina 
‘Tartars, and are on the high road from Kashgar and Ii to Pekin, By this 
Zeta the highly aed Ustaran aumlooc nperr fhe Changing) 
‘whieh is produced from the goat found in the Aktag or Thin Shan range of 
ovata and vatety of fier mercandin, may be broght down a a 
Quantities for the Punjab and English markets. At the present time thore ix 
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an opening for exports from India, because all trade between, China 
Su Se Mabel State of Central An eae a eonpet tania.” 

‘Mr, Johnsoi"’s route on his journey from Leh, whence he started 
in July, 1805, was by Tikso and ‘Tailksi to the Pangong lake, 
thenoo over the Masimik Pass (18,990 feot) to the valley of Chang- 
chonmo ; northward from this over the Lumkang Pass (10,533 feot) 
into the elevated platean which oxtonds henco to the Kuen-lun 
range; the first plain of the plateau being 17,800 fect abovo the soa 
Jovel, and containing large Inkes, ono of them 60 square miles in 
oxtont, and the second plain sloping for 80 miles in a north-casterly 
direction from 16,700 to 15,800 feet. At the northern end of thewe, 
ho arrived on the banks of the Karakash River of Turkistan, at a 
point 15,500 foot above tho sonlevel. From this place to Tichi 
‘cooupied ‘sixteen days’ march, at the commencement of which ho 
crossed the Khatai diwan (17,601 fect) and Yangt diwan (19,002 
foot) Passos of the Kuon-lun, and desconded to Brinja, ‘Tho posi 
‘tions of all those places, as well as of Tichi and Kiria, woro fixed by 
‘obsorvations, and a map constructed in India, from Mr, Johnson's: 
plane-tablo. Tho altitude of chi was found to bo 4929 feot; tho 
Jatitado 87° 8" x., and tho longitude 79° 26" x, 

‘Mr. Johnson remained in Tobi sixtoon days; roturned to Kashanir 
by tho Karakorum routo, by way of Zilgia, Sanju (37° 3! 57” w, lat, 
and 78° 20' 80x, long.), the Sanju diwan Pass (16,768 foot), Shadula 
(G6° 6 15” x. Int, and 78° 20 80" x, long.), th Karakoran Pass 
(18,17 foot), Yapshan and Klatdong to Leh, reaching the latter 
Placo on the Ist of December, 1868, 

Sir Henry concluded by saying ho was sorry to eo, by the Indian 
papers, that this communication of Mr. Johnson with the Khan of 
‘Whotatt ‘haw beon rather rebuked by the Government. Of course, 
ho had no. outhotity to enter into any political relations, but boing 
in the place, ho vould hardly avoid receiving such communioations 
whon they wore addressed to him. He had not committed tho 
Government in any way, All that wo should do at. present with 
roferenoe to Khotan, or to any of the potentates in Chineso Tartary, 
would be to cultivate friendly relations forthe purposes of trado, 
He thought all must be prepared to admire, not only Mr. Johnson's 
great intrepidity in venturing alone on such a journey, but also his 
address in getting away from Khotan, which was a much moro 
Giffioult matter than gotting thre. We wore further indobted to 
him for having availed himself of every opportunity which offered 
for improving our goographical knowledge of the country, by obtain 
ing obeorvations wherever he could; and where ho could’ not 
‘obtain Gbservations, by keeping his plane-table, at any rate, with 
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such accuracy as to enable our geographers, on his rotum to the 
provinces, to fill in the wholo of the mountain country, and to 
connect this important position of Ichi with the great ‘Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India. There were many other matters connected 
with tho subject that he could speak upon, if it were desired, Ho 
espocially alluded to tho political questions connected with Central 
Asia, If thero was any wish to hoar what his views were on the 
politics of Contral Asia, he should bo happy to communicato them 
in a fow words; but ho would not venture to volunteer thom, as 
‘tho mibject was not immediately connected with the objects and 
Autios of the Goographioal Soototy. 

‘Mr. Johnson's Papor and Map will bo published in the * Journal,’ 
vol. xxvii. 


‘The Pansronye wid that long an bo dnd protded ovr th, Seley, bo 
lind ‘never had yer ich more completely developed tho chant 
fof a truo, bold, and acletific manager of an expodition than this paper of Mfr. 
Fohnson! Ho’ thought, too, that without the admirable commentary of Bit 
Honry Rawlinson, most of thos present would havo bien lost in an. unknown, 
‘worl; and ho, therefore, would connect the namo of Sir ory Rewlluson with 
That of Mr, Johnson, in aaleing them to retur ther thanks for this commun 
cation. "1 was now hia duty to call upon gentlemen to off wome obervatcas, 
vn a ppaniin if dnk wore pots Lord Tnnd ong. Tes 
{in Constantinople, tnd had made himself acquainted with thovo countries, 
‘and certainly no man fa the room was bettor qualified to be the frst to riso aud 
perk upon stich an oveaso 

THond Srnaxcvond said, instead of opposing Sir Henry Rawlinson, as tho 
Prosidant ind invited gentlemen to doy He was rather in tho postion of Oliver 
‘Twist—dlsposed to ask for moro; and, as Sir ‘ear Sawlinson ha promised 
ore on the subject of politic, {t would ill booome him to say anything upon 
‘hat point. With regard to the paper, he did not hesitats to aay that it was 
‘oto of the moat important papere that bad evar been rend before the Society. 
Our provious knowledgo of tho-country had been fn outline; but this was a 
filingein of the plot, and the commentary of Sir Henry Rawlinson, was the 
framo in which th ‘wad act, Tho Varo faote communicated fn the 
‘paper wero tot “The politcal fat was neither more nor las then 
‘The comploto break-up of tho Chioso ompiro, as rogards its oxteraal dominions. 
Concerning tnt, country, we wore slaves to tho map-makers eonvestionality 
‘ofa Mongolia” Now, there was no Mongolia; the Mongols, from whom the 
‘comprehensive term was derived, were ‘nomadie population, wander 
{ng over a ingle portion of tho sovalled country... ‘The settiod and cultivated 
yest oft waa Sho Turkish part whioh le along te rivers that conrarg rom 
The interior faces of the inclosing ranges. All that country whieh forms 
Ghinase Tarkistan is said to havo east off the Chinoso yoke and to bo ential 
‘Reanasd, more than thet Wo bs capory anaious tater nto. commeria 
relations with the rest of tho world. More. partoulary is tis, Ube case-with 
the chief of Khotan, who bas travelled through Tndia, and who, only wants 
to: put a end to the monopaly ofthe Aaaraah of Kashmir in over to 
40 tnter {nto eommorcial relations with India by this important earviage- 
road that had Been desoribod. ‘Those two facts—the political fact and the 
‘commercial fact—werd in. themselves suficient to constitute this paper one of 
the highest importanes, Sir Roderick Murobison hed alluded to his having- 
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resided at Oonstantinople, and having a knowledge of tho Kast, ‘The only 
‘Shorvation he eould mae upon that was, that areidont at Constantinople, 
‘oho has any knowl of the Turkish language, as only to walk down tho 
main street of Constantinople, and converse with the wild Tartars whom he 
trill ance hore gathered fom all parts of Conta ai, to reais 0 htselt 
the extent to which these countries are thoroughly nn cwentilly Turki 
He wil comprehend in a living way tint from Constantivope to Yaka in 
fone diteotion, and from Constantinople to Tobask in nother, he Turkish 
Tangaage. ia spoken in, every town and vilage. ‘Thurs no" ann 
ileal or terry fon, bit fice shows tho onormous spre of tho 
keh toy cognate ace whl cannot fl to Ub ela by 
ay ono at Consantiople. With regard tothe guographlal part of Ui 
aati, tho problon of Cautral Axa ve, Whato al Tibet onl to the nor? 
Siulwhab beeduo of tho Kuoarlon raage of mountalng ‘ultimately? We had 
bo Haren kwae on wat we had Herd om he dt moe 
fri In the work of Abbé LIne thoro wna not a geegrpienl fact frm 
Doginning to ‘ends Mr. ryan Holggon, wo hn realm ymper botore. the 
Bena! Seley, has given tho names of tho talons and the nutuber of the 
mer Dotweet Nopatl and Pekin, from he itineraries of tho tibntes bearing 
baad; ‘but beyond thab there was abwolutly nothing at al With 
Toward tp the Ravalutln, ho wauted to ell atiention to th erenastan 
Unt there seemed to bea agular Mohammedan anovement in progeny ov 
where in Cantal Ala. Ae far at he oould make out, the dungal, Wi 
tre meet probably of th Ghinaso mc but of tho Mohammedan religion, seme 
to have ail tho fervour aud" go” of tho early Mobammedanay and le lly 
looked af tho tur of Chinese Proper wore fa holt hands. Sir Tony Have 
son mentioned that Mr, Jobnaon bad mot. with rebiko.~ He old not 
undetand thie, fz Johoacn had achieved an_extmentnary. geographical 
Heaton of the greatnt vale that it was powible to coudvo; ania onli mt 
underntand ow ie wan that Mr Johuacnalotid meet with robuko, ile id 
Tat taleraand wi ond a dearer, the Ilan Gowen 
Aid. Bot encourage Tt rabertaates to val hose dounhn whe thro wos 
dow po diiculty in Bnglishefen gofigy and he: would appeal to tho: Geor 
rope Socloty whethay if wo peristettly nogectl the ewnt opportatty 
of golng into # country thus thrown open to us, it would not be most unpare 
See LGmuwveno tare na onload Me, Jol he 
Z-Chawrono having tao eulogisd Mr, Johoton' paper, wal 
tot think: ao much of the Turka aa Lord Strangford did, "Like a ot 
‘Anatos, they are capable of advancing (oa certain ‘point, and how they std 
“As wari n apeine Goer tn hat bean vary nal 
‘They conquered the Greck empire a they eonguored Inn. ie what elas 
Jia thoy done in Tudla or in Buope? in uta they had not tha ak to 
eva, hte ova Inguge; thy eve way toa levine Tala 
A's mich smaller dogreo—the Posing and oven opted the Persia, late 
suagy dropping their own, With reopot to. tho. great fade 
Expestel & sptig up the country, tough largo ooe tn exteny i'n Yeny 
‘one in point of fry. Ho'wnted to Know ‘what tho ‘Turk lad’ t 
fe wst_ He abould Uke to aubait« sample of thelr enton to. Liverpet 
eeu what had they got beider cotton? ‘They scemed to havo a ereat 
dual of gold, whiah he would avis them to gold of as fat aa peetbla.” Ho 
Hope Henry Rabun wold mao fw of ti ruc. 















































of Tadia, wo havo had dificaltis distinely interpoced by’ the 
nmenk upoa ont own frontier, especially in the direction of the 
sent road opened up to Shipki, on our frontier. He should lke to know 
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whether any stops had been taken to remove those obstacles? And with 
Tepurd fo the insurrection which has broken out in tho cites that form the 
{ute portion of the Chinese province of Tl divided fnto the northern. and. 
onthorn erent of the Celestia’ Mountaing, he should like to know if that 
{ovurretion has extonded to the other six citica which li to the eastward, 
{oar of which formed a portion of one of tho eighteen provinoes of Chinn t 
Jwo tho productions of the countries described by, Mr. Johnson, thoy 
Mastuate cho largest pastoral region on tho face of tho earth; aod ho 
elloved, if wo could. only secure {too communication, there would be no 
Rito in ringing down into India soe an outpouring of wool as would 
tpl aot co Autliay mace "Ho tab a a oa hs an 
ePreaifion vena got up for tho purpors of ponotrating across the Himal 
Stn be wt otal rebuke We waited to davelop realy 
Steno wh Ue avi, deal ene of Cnt ay and te 
uoourge tuto wilh them, 0e hoped thy Prenton aul tho Seciety would 
‘neourag, and not dione, expeditions of this kind. 

‘Pho Prkabexe sid Mr Saunirn might, bo quite mare Ghat the Provide 
of the Geographical Sosicy wuUld never Useourago, but on ovary cocsion 
feugourage sl explorations, 

Bic Hava Rawnycorvd tat tet of produota given by Mt Jone 
aon was not vory romaniablo ina commercial point of view, becuse very few of 
Stam woud be Ait for export‘ mays ho wine entry, eo he 
HeuencLu range of moantaitn is wealthy i mineral, vi. gol, aver, ion, end, 
gop etimny ay ttyl ud rls, sae 
see and neat ho ving of Due ta Khotnn, and to the west of Yarkand, 
ge lara fo Katya old aod eda tanh ato shiey ound i th 
{ode ofthe streams which ianoo from the Kuen-Lun in vry Ingo 

ruaiities bout Karangotal, Kina, and Obima. Tet mid that 9000 mea aro 
iy employod in tho gold-Aelds.” ‘Tho ordioary valuo of gold iu Kotani 
9 to 10 rapses por tol, while ‘Kashmir tho ame quantity ells for 17 to 
Je tapes thik eromnatancy alone will bow how abundant gold i, and how 
innge Reqtautity Gore nist bo at the presont timo in tho country?” heen 
Ae prodtcts of the eountry Snmsediatelynround Khotan, In othor parts of 
‘Turkistan, expecially in the valloys of to Jaxartos and Zer-Afaian, ttn. is 
{he main adsl of produce, and Se fa suppl largely to Russia, In fact the 
object of tho'Russais recently bas bom t0 convert Kboken and 
fiat cotn-peduig onty excuvaly, with the view of euplying 
Pa conunutuowres wid the raw material, fo bo sent bao worked up 
{to texto fabrics sulted to the wnat of the country. But bosidas ootton, 
Taw alk ie prodoced in largo quantities, ‘Tho: eountry also eupplios a one 
‘Ele mma of hoe ere wool 10 ny exe ond In he le 
of tho Jaxartos many spots ary Geclaed to bo favourablo to the cultivation ot 
ly edgy, mg and op, Te meal oar of th rant 
fo enormous; and from Khotan, ts procured entirely the mupply of jade whic 
Se eA ewe ee Cran nel ho Somney 
{ome consideration aa a prodnoing eouniry. , With teferince to what Mr. 
Eoundore bad aid about the Chines froutien,ho-wished to explain that tho 
Saute fromthe Nit pas by Shipki creased only a small corner from twenty 
4 Misty miles, of prohibited territory. -Thero had been negotiations about i 
snd ho understood that the transit trade in future, from the end of tho 
GTindoetay toad on to Ghartap, would pass ftee over that portion of Chinese 
qamrtory. At any rata, in the prevent dsorgnnisod state of Chinost Tustary, 
ho Pekin wathorGcs were not ina postion to Keep up those restitive regu 
fons on the Indian frontier which bad hitherto paralysed compneree and 
Cc vry ay at thr woul beam ora Dawes Idi 
entra Asia, ‘he article which would pay now was tex. The Mobame 
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‘medans of that country could not live without tea and owing to the present 
rbod condition of ary, the tea tage fom China was ently cut ef 
With regard to the stato of Zang ou Int acoonnts refered to tho aity ot 
Kuldje. "AN tho Molaumedan cities were, ooo ater the other, throwing oft 
thir alogines, The fighting at Keldja extonded over two yearn. Kaldjn 
fn the Chines cata ofthe eounry, ani was stated just within the Ohiness 
rare ofthe Catowe aot ony fom gp a te dopendin cle’ be 
awa of the not only from Kl 0 dopendentclte Ui 
fiom the whole province. And with regi f tho lower cies of Kamil and 
Karaahar, bo beloved the Chinese power to be ao broken that it would have 
tovwithitaorcompltaly to he Great Wal. Iewas very important, polity 
tonsidered, tnt te extatey abould be ds throw open. He didnot buliovo 
{hore ever oat b the alghtest dango of colxion with Russia inthis dretion 
tc Turan Wilh aman ten opeo 8 ay rl ee a 
eftlerting 4 wey aly aa tos grate be 
Kiva, But treas to enotious mnduntnebele extending from Karakorum 
to'the'Panjb, whote you havo a moctsion of pases varying fom 10,000 (0 
10,00 tang, th mt Inga of ay yr of he oti 
swentern frontier of Indias consoyuenty, the meat wntikely to bo tho some of 
{iy collision betwoon the two empires” Ho believed both nations might teae 
‘with pefeot safety with tho lle of Oblngse ‘Twnkistan, ‘Tho Mussa have 
Tg Ha i om a hart fo op a rad with ht cary ht the pe 
Gia conan hey Gane noting he ty of Fs 
eyo wei oaubinh cons sat notre ot thn deren fina a 
Keulajy at Ohuguebal, and at Naahgar Ae eontaad ho should very mitch 
he ne Bol Hama enue eid in hn ey x te 
ruere pogo of tnd, and withovt any olltcal power, Ie would be forthe 
Bene cont la eo et af he te of eve 
opean expires; lo, Sm prota good cing and. ononte 
sols gonmeea ciate amet. es +e . a 
Pasi, in coving the meting, said he ently approved tho con- 
cluding cbvereaios of Sir Henry Rawson, naam as tte coal. by no 
cl ar between ‘Tosa and’ outales 1h copequence of ur exploing 
fd trading with thes countries 


























‘Stood Monting, 26th November, 1866. 


Sik ROPWRIOK 1. MURCHISON, Banr, xo.,, Paustomyy, my 
‘rue Cuam, 


Bunorioxs.—James Burgess, Bag. Wn... &0.; Rodorich W. Cameron, 
Beq.5 Comme, Manuel Jennaro Carrillo (Peruvian Navy); William 
Onandtes,’ Boy, m.r.; John Coltinson, Bog., 6.x; J. Howarth Clark, 
Esq, ; Lord Bahward Clinton, x.2. (Capt. Rifle Brigade) ; Fitewilliam Dick, 
Bug. a2. WoC. B, Eat, Hog, x60, (Sorg. HM. Indian Army); 
Bbvard 8. Tol Faviman, Bog. v0; Wiliam Folk, Jun. Bog. P28. 5 
‘Comer, Thomas B; Hankam, 2.x., &.; Patrioh Henderson, Bag. ; John 
Minett Hoctoy, Hq, wx. ;, Henry Kopooh, Beg. ; Henry Maudsley, Bepes 
AT: Mundella, Boy; Fredorich Poel, Bog. 3 iwin Ransom, Hog. 5 

ice Proctor Sins, Hog, o.,&e.; Rev. Dr. James Stewart 3 Béiward 
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©. Taintor, Bo. ; Jol Thomson, eq.; Robert Richard Torrens, Bog ; 
Francis Young, sg. 

Acorsstons 70 20 Lronany sivoe THe rast Meera, Nov. 12111, 1860, 
—tReoherohes sur la Longitude de la Odto Orientale de YAmériquo 
do Sud,’ par M. E, Mouchez. ‘Report on the Bar and Navigation 
of the Douro,’ by Mr, Consul Crawfurd, ‘Tisenbahn- Post- und 
Dampfechiffs- Karte von Europa,’ von Dr. I. Lange. ‘Les Poly- 
nésions of lours Migrations, par M, de Quatrefages. All presentod 
by the Authors, ‘L’Empire du Milieu, par M. le Marquis do 
Conroy. Added to the Library by purchase, ‘Guide du Baignour 
ot do PBtranger A Aixles-Bains.’ Notico sur os Chamottes, et sur 
Jes Environs de Chambéry. ‘Rolation d'un Voyago 4 Braxollos 
et Ooblentz, 1791.’ All prosented by 8. M. Drach, Esq. Continu- 
ation of Joumals, &o,, &o, &o, 

Aoossioxs 10 Mar-nooe sion Tim Last Mueriva—Map of 
Asia Minor, by P. do ‘Tohihatchof, during tho years 1847 to 
1863; compiled by Dr. Kiopert, and presonted by Dr. Potormann, 
‘Map of the Contral Provinoo of Ceylon, exhibiting the Cotteo- 
plantations, by J. Van Cuyhnturg, 1886; prosonted by O. R. 
‘Markham. Ordnanoo Maps, 12§0 shoots, accompanied by 68 Arca 
Books, 


Provious to tho Paper of the evening, tho following letter from 
Dr, Livingstono was read : 











4 Ngomato, 18th May, 1800, 
When we could not discover a’ path for camels through he mi 
swamps af the mouth of the Rovans, bout 25 mals toto 
north of that river and at the bottom of Mlkindaay Bay entered beantifat 
landlooked harbour called Kinday or Pemba. ‘The exttooe seems not more 
than 800 yards wid, and of the about 160 are deep; th reef on each sido of 
tho channel showing so plainly of «ight eolour that uo ship ought to touch, 
‘The harbour is somewhat of tho shape of tho *spada" on ends the entrance 
‘bing liko the short handle, ‘There ie nearly a milo of space for sna 

‘the routher part being from 10 to 14 fathoms, while the north-weot, 

4s shallow and rocky. Tb is-a:Gratmate harbour for Ate chow Oe land. 
"sing norly all round from, 200 to 800 feet. ‘The war is $0 calm, Arabs can 
draw thelr craft to the shoro to, dsshange and take tn cargo. ‘They are alsa 
Completa serene by the maser of eee groming all ron it rom so-watd 


“The population consists of coast Arabs and thotr slaves, ‘The six villages fa 

they live are doted round the shore, and may contain 800 souls tn allt 

fesned to bv stpiious and but for our having been acompenied by 
HLMLS, Zenguin, would have given trouble. ‘The ordinary preanition of 
cng oa ret ou expel gua cotta pss nde rar of bed 
Baan. gave 8c 10 my explanations, when he 
Uiubered ot, But we have no tier beet? YP 

“Our route hones was ss: to the Rovama, which wo struck at She sot 
‘miarked on the chart-es that at which the Pioneer turned in 1861. We 
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travelled over the samo platen that is seen to flank both sides of the Kovama 
Hike chain of bis from 400 to 600 feet hgh. Exoapt whee the aatves, 
‘who ars elle Makonde, have cleared spaces for cultivation, the whole country, 
HE'S nt of th setae om cn cea tk ces 
Jungle, ‘Tie tees in general are nat Jrge, bat hey grow 20 eoalytogathor 
SPR ey i eteele te sone in Ee uo any ay be kh be 
wofon foguber by tangled massa of clinbingplants, more resembling the 
Tepes sa ables Of pin inetrcableconfton tian th graceful erepers 
‘elie which we are fall in‘norhern climate" ‘Thade pes bare slredy 
Bom: Tatde, "vot ve bad: bowh to heighten aod widen them fuels 
ad buthsce, "0 peoplo at tho sciruast had deared that no ald could 
Best fa aur Wig owt of we me ae 
Parl to find that for resonable wagen we coud employ any nuanber of 
er na See ete ee ee oe 
: ali seta thay wilted 
ely tomate wilh eoarkuble sped and OE,” Dut two days" mfavoun 
‘lire ahh Gon eI gti wher ey 
bye the, Chines) whoa not meteatore ‘can endure 
Beotnaer outa Lind Wat ropa bo ery muss fake lest ein 
this work did Brench navvies could not eotpete withthe nga, uni 
they wee fol exaoly Ike te lata, ‘The Maloode hnveoniy fev tow 
foals and th chuues ofan ocpasonal gogo ofthe wil hog ofthe country. 
te a ea won he apps ote uty. Bye ain 
impees ‘wo gor {t-acmed covered with great awe of dank gran fol 
fief wim ie bunt gare hte nt or acl ba chal 
Ieaven to yllow ia antispaion of whater, ho path wo flowed sometien 
wet ly arms 4 Fay wich wo yw ote Wye gr 
<e Stok rocks as wo could ose were undiburbed grey sandstone epped hy 
fucragian songemotsta Upon tha we olen ataled agine Sets ot 
AOI le ei od at poe wl eng tee 
tight that they wee a ame 
Udetgeath td pats to wet tae te maf ae rr 
‘When about 90 niles fom the mouth of the Tovume, tho gelogal 
structure shang und with tls change ‘wo have more ope frst, tener 
‘regotaton, ant’ gases ‘moore reasouablo aie, The Gis 200k is now 
‘ante, aad ptther of Zino white dolomite Wo-upon tt in pola Granite 
i hp oe ay wih cinta a 
Saiki cstuey pena Sek tif tho foeciefeogh hd 
‘ve fad Soerplabie 
orth bank of the Rovamns, and a tite of Masta or Masta, 
Peotabiy Zatus, hed ome down Uke 4 swarm of locus, and onrred sway all 
HEtol ato aru at wall awh wan owing” Ia sow tan 
fe mathe wih te Makoode tn quent of rovaon fo my pry, and 
=n ‘cr Mashumors, the chafat Ngomano, aby eahding 
aH lf ho woth Ta on oka snsT THe 
+ Bit pia patency, ar tn ste Mgpae Ngo mp of ie 
Leute and the Moen, ‘he Led th et tan, ad cone 
fem the south-west, wherein addon fo sue bald greitio peaks, the cin 
Cun of distant highlands appears. Even ab that diiane ey rio the 
rt, but pooubly ab i ceded. pty y the fot that wo are ow 
la jon ur fr forming ann the nail of 
to soaks hia my besd-gianters il T hae felt my mg? 
on end of Lake Nya Ik tro fi thee, 1 
‘at Eat Sranother quedie fi ecb supple, but ii bat to ey, 
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‘the fatto. Mfatumora is an intelligent man, and one well-known to be trust= 
worthy. Ho is appealed to on all hands for his wise decisions, but he has 
+ BOL Bh el power beyond what his pond cars gives it, 

“iT Makonde ae all independent of eich othe, int thay are not devoid ofa 
natural sens of justice, A earierstoloa shir rom ono of my men. Our guide 
pursued him a night; seized him in his own house, and the eders of bis 

Yillago mando him Yay’ aboat four times tho valuo of tho article stolen. No 
Other ease of thet las ooourred, No dus wee demande, and only ene fioe—a 
rye aod Aline bean mado oak Attn fy, 

bat have always been resisted. 
“So much has been said about Arab proseytism, that it was with intrest 
fnguires wore made about thir success In converting. the Malconde to the 
- ‘Mahometan faith, Here as elsewhere no attempts to teach bad been made. 

Somo Arabs assorted that it woatd be tuolss, fr the Makonde had no idea of 

a Daiy. On makiug ingulis about the guin-copal diging, Iwas shown a 

treo froma which the gum was setualy dropping, Uxt they do fot ig under the 

trees at preseut living. They eheose tho cate, im the bli nt nexe to 

{he modern tees thogo which yielded what is now eotaidred foal 

haem, Here thy ig “and mld he spokeanan, “th ra and 

nd days we tay labour in vain, but God may give itu after that? ‘To 

this ackowledgenent of a Delt all responded. Its as He wills it? 
“The experiment with the bufales snd Muele a not been wllsfactory j one 
buffalo aud two camels died, Had we not been in a ‘'setse country, I should 

Ihave ascribed this to overwork and bruise renived on board the diow which 

Drought them from Zanailnr, These broke out into large wera. The eymape 

i toma were not those 1 havo observed in oxen anid horves. When atang ky 
frie, ood of the arterial colour ows rom the punctures. ‘This wy be ho 

‘effect of the Teetad, for when an ox known to be bitten Killed, ite blood 

‘vas all ofthe aetaral hue, Tn but Tour bolfloe forthe experiment, and aa 

‘ree yet rerpan, Tam at pronnt in doubt. 

“T write this short sketch in haste for an Arab who is passing down to the 
cca, 






































“Daven Lavinastoxs,” 


‘Tho Preston remarked that every 
fn tho ultimata reoilt of this great 





is turning to'the north, he would endeavour to set at test 
raphy of that region. His object. was, to 





‘whather i might not tam ont th sets, namely, ake Nyassa was 
phy Matalin ied ose net ae fe ne Tagasien come 
> cated northward, Ifo raced hat lak he would descend tein beat, 
Fil tes tecgnayie, ey bee Wolk th sees italy and ital 
a yk Cy were both in extreme ichely and alos 
ther obecretions wero Dotsenriy imperfect, andthe altade of 
th they bad fxd at about 1000 fr, bad een very meh doubt 
There ers no thought te ae ny a etre wi 








asit was m ofthe vast lako discovered by Daler they eo Er 
that the ‘a commnication between the two, ‘This was the great 
problem whl e bed to work out; and if it should be solved fn tho 





ted, Chante ake ‘Taopsnyka wud prove to tthe ultimate 
oh of te water spp fethe Mile, Prom Liviagstone’s well-known pen’. 
trol x 3 : 
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severance and determination, and his success in making friends 

natives, he (the President) had every confidence that le, of all men alive, was 

‘the man most able to selve theso dificult problems. es 
Colonel Pravram said the port north of the mouth of the Roruma, which 

ivingstno lind dotered, was one of which be Ind no yersonal oles 

Iho should not however, be surprised to hear of other harbours being dis- 

‘vored along that coast, for it lad been most imperfectly surveyed, Only . 

about a year ago an xeellont arbour had ben found by the Sultan of 

Zanzibar on the mainland, opposite the island ; and he was now endeavouring 

to build town there, but it is moro than doubtful whether tho experiment 

will suoeed, 








‘The following Paper was read -— 


* On the Physical Geography and Climate of Natal. By R, J. Maw, 
Heq., 4.0, ¥.2.0.8., Superintendent of Bducation in Natal. 


‘Tar author exhibited numerous diagrams and maps in illustration 

of his subject, with a view to show how tho peouliar climate and 

fertility of Natal dopends upon its physical configuration. ‘Tho 

colony is a portion of the narrow bevelled rim of the African 

continent, whose vast interior is an elevated table-land, with its 

coast presented to tho moist winds of tho Indian Oooan, and its 

intorior frontier formed by tho Drakenberg mountain-ledge, 7000 to 

9000 fot high. In tho northern part of the colony this mountain- 

Jedge curves inwards, and from this hollow or bay the wators aro 

guthered into one large river, the Tugela. From the salient point 

of the angular lino of the Drakenborg, « mountain ridge projects into 

tho middle of the colony, forming a high contral backbone, from 

which short Jateral spurs jut out. Each deop valley botweon these 

fingered ridges and to tho south has its stream, and no less than 

‘fty’wepnicate rivers find their way to tho coast, "These two distinct 
. Thyer sywtomé of the oolony—the one-rivered and the many-rivered , 

—were nevessarily caused by the aigzag direction of tho great 4 

interior mountain frontier. "Photo iy a general slope upwards from 











‘he sea towards tho interior; tho gradient for the first’ 70 miles 

: es in 70. Up this slope the sea-breezes, impelled: by: a com 

<wind and monsoon agency, blow ilmbst continually, but 

mi in the summer, owing to the greater power of the sun 

‘on the landl wt this timo, and it is in this wongon. that most xain falle; 
‘the moistute-laden air, on reachinig the heights, being no longer pee 







able to retain 










midity, discharges it in almost daily showers. 

Shug the heat is tempered 

[fertilized by constant rains... During the wi 

ssihen: the monsoon. agoricy is at its least, 
atid. the weather is dry. ‘Th 
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the author had ascertained during eight years’ observation, is about 
24 inches; the winter rainfall only 6 inches. ‘The temperature in 
‘summer commonly rises to 85° at midday, rarely to 97, and at ° 
night very seldom descends to 52°. In winter it rises to between 
70° and 80°, and rarely descends to 40°. ‘There were five slight 
frosts in the eight years. ‘Tho result of this peculiar climate, 
dependent on the geographical position and configuration of the 
land is that sugar, ooffeo, arrow-root, pine-apples, bananas, and 
‘ranges, can be grown on the coast, whilst wheat, potatoos, and 
othor fo0d-orops, cattle, horses, and sheep thrive on the uplands, 
and Indian-comm and tobacco grow ovorywhere, the whole colony 
being only equal in arca to one-third of England. ‘The produce of 
‘tho colony for one your, a year since, was 700 tons of sugar, 
62,000 bs, of coffee, 116 tons of arrow-root, 20,000 bushels of wheat, 
{500,000 bushels of Indian corn, 28,000 Ibs. of tobacco; and there 
wore then 290,000 cattle, 170,000 sheep, and 15,000 horses on its 
hills, ‘The author explained tho physical causos of the formation 
of tho harbour of Natal, and gave many otails of tho mineral and 
‘vegetable productions of the country, 

‘Tho Paper will bo published at length in the Joumal, vol, xxxvii, 


‘Tha Pan, retvratag Whasks sad he had never hei paper read 
wil rr nly exahie the coraenon between simacnee wef 
raphfeal oulioo than this of Dr. Mana, It was Sir John Hanhel Sho 
fia? iadesd Des Maun to ako the nswate metordtehad obese 
seem ey tS te tn ernie en 
in thee connection with th physiol geograhy of to Tgions 
right make obworvations of tie det pon, ut there were tow wd ool 
at them fogethor in such w philowphical forms and: sil fever whe ald 
Revelopo thelr Knowledge with'00 mech eloquanss ee De Hae ta acon 
{hia ole se expouion of his bjt 
Afr, Cnawrvnp said bo waa very tomy bo had itl to oljot to in the 
eloquent dacouraa of De, Mann.” His dceription of Natal ws @ great dest 
ie Eh nie et thaw a 
climaty which ‘ean be toptaly wa iat tho world 
that of Australia for salubrty and bounty, At tho san ti he Monge 
De ans ia overated he tif heck“ weed eho 
the principal produce of Natal, "Now the met al ice of a mabe 
al einalo with an exellent sal wos be mignt Sed cafes ta bor 
srr Agu ning ad tet i ht apd veo a wong 
‘bout tho vino.‘The eouatey ought to producallerbly airong oven Thurs 
frog at da oe cy, sik Br Mon al dary 
Jeused ofc there wey not a snglo good harbour onthe whola coe 
Hout ada sip of 90 8300s adore wasn sage sags 


Captain Torsmie said that the Mozambique eurrent, which runs down be- 
toveon Madagasoat aad eastern Afri dhroughout the winter at a temperatira 
af 76, seemed to him to te tho chie! caso of the tropical climate of the 
<ovaat dintits of Natal Phe reaon why this tropieal elinate didnot exist 
. 02 
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con tho western const of Africa in the same latitude was, that at the ste 
Scason of the year, the tamparature of tho sea isnot greater than 50°, 

"De Manx replied that if he had not boen limited. by the time allowed for 
Dis paper, wbat he said would have saved is friend Mt, Crawiurd from tho 
necenity of asking these questions, The fact with regard to arrow-toot we 
that when the colony mae fiat atte, men Dogan to grow arrow-ootbefo® 
they Were aware that they could predueo more valuable articles, “However, 
‘ning-tenths of thoso whe began with arrow-root had abandoned the eultivac 
tion, and bad turned their attention to sugar, coffe, and other things 5 and it 
‘was only in afow anual corners of tho country that aerow-root was now grown. 
‘With regard to tho vio, ho was surprised ab Mfr. Crawfunt's inquiry, Deeausa 
hie had boon giving them the results of « atorious investigation which showed 
fat the sutnar a Natal mama of webs therfore wold of en, 
‘commercially, to grow the vine at Natl, for, to gipen_ the grapes ally, 
Standage od rtflye a dry auminer fi toprol With Yau o ate 
bourse had hime? gone into tho harbour of Nata, in vessels of 600 and 
700 tons} and thre was a vest of 800 tons burden, now about to al, that 
would have to go over the bar, unimproved as its, "“tho only diiculty was 
tat ships of large burden could not pass over the bar except with a high 

y rged over Iya steamer, oocnsinally just soratehing 
the hand with tholr keoln” But thee difficulties would be got vid of by ime 
proving the harbours and i bi fend wold give him 280,000 bo wou 
{Fasranteo that a tp of 2000 tons should be able to enter the harbour within 
{three years. Ttwas entirely a question of outlay, With regard to sheep, when 
ho fiat went out, nine yetra ago, ho could not get a bit of mutton on his 
tabloy there. was nothiog but bect and antolope..Tuckily, just at that time, 
{twas discovered that sbvep could ‘bo reared in tho ula; tho renal was 
‘that when he lett che colony, a fow months sce, he could veud to is butcher 
fand get any amount of miatton he pleased, 

fr Onawronn—At how much per pot ? 

Dr, Marw.—At Gfd. and 7d, lb for tho, haunch xd saddle, “He was 
confident that, with a lange amount of eiterprse in the uplands, before another 
five years had passed, they would have 600,000 to 600,000 sheop. ‘The other 
prodistions of the colony were numerous, they could really ‘almost 
Inything.  Totaeco auccecded everywhero bect-reot in the uplands grows 
‘ovleotly well ; flax was grown with sooo; and they had grown cotton al4o 
Frith ugoeas: tbe caly diiulty being that, up to the present time, labour was 
too oxay foe tho cultivation of cotton jue general way. In many places the 
poll a0. good that saveral crops are taken in suocesson off one poe ‘of lead 
‘without manteing. hres ereps of oats have been produoed from the dame 
Tana In ono year, With regard fo Captain Toynbee's observation, it was true 
that something of the tropical condition of the coast did arise from the warm. 
torrent from the north-ant,” Natal not oply had the sun shining on it lope 
‘bat it bad a hot-water apparatus expressly provide to bring down additions 
heat, his, however, in certainly in Natal mevely a subordinste fnduence. 
‘The eoast climate is not largely dependent upon it. ‘The proof of this is found 
in the fut. thab the set-breeza is always refreshing and cool; and that the 
waters of Natal are crowded with fish. ‘The Mozambique current does not 
‘omen logo to land in Natal parallels. 
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Third Meeting, 10th December, 1866, 
JOHN CRAWFURD, Bsa, v.ns,, Vior-Passiomyr, in the Chair. 


Passexrations— Wiliam Lane Bosker, Log. ; W. C, B. Hatwel, Beg, 
ap. and Rev, Thomas Wiltshire, 

Buvori0Ns—Capt, H. Hamilton Beamish, n.x.; Wiliam Lane Booker, 
Esq, (HM. Consul, San Francisco) ; Wiliam Debenham, Esp. ; William 
Grame Dick, Hsq.; William George Larkins, Bsq., ¥.8.8.; Robert James 
‘Mann, Bsg., x.0.; Henry M. Simons, Beg. ; William Parker Tonson, 
Bog. 3, Sir John B, Lardy Wilmot, Ban. 

Aconsstons To tue Limnany sor THe Last Muxrina, Nov. 20x, 
1806.—Donations, ‘Metoorologische Wanrnemingen in Nederland 
on Zijno Bezittengen on Afwijkingon van temperatour en Barometer- 
stand op vele plaataen in Kuropa intgegeven door het Konigklije 
noderlandsch Motoorlogistch institut,” Utrecht, 1862-62. ‘Meteor- 
ological Observations mado at Piotormaritzburg diaring tho year 
1865,’ by Dr. Mann, ‘Tho Official Gazotto of tho Institution of 
‘Hydronomical and Nautical Engincers” A.W. Adams, Haq.‘ ide 
‘Tables for tho British and Ixish Porte’ Admiralty, ‘ Ubersicht 
der ‘Thatigkoit der Niovlai-Hauptatemwarto, eto” St. Petersburg. 
Otto Struve. ‘Bisenbahn- Post-und Dampfaohifls- arto von Europa,’ 
‘von Dr. Henry Lange, Berlin, ‘ Guide du Baignour et de Y'Ptrangor 
& Aix-lo-Bains,’ prosonted by 8M. Drach, Esq.‘ Notioo sur los 
Charmottes, ot ‘sur Jos Environs do Chambéry, 1824,’ , ‘Relation 
aun Voyage A Braxolles ot A Coblonte, 1791? ‘Boletin dos Antiaey 
do Conselho Ulteamarino,?’ *Nantical Magazine’ ‘Tho Alps of 
‘Hannibal? by William Jobn Law, at,‘ First and Second Reports 
on tho Plains and Rivers of Canterbury, New Zealand,’ by W. T. 
Doyne.,, ‘Report on tho Bar and Navigation of the Douro,’ by Mx, 
Consul Orawfurd. |‘ Relatiaioni dei Consoli Vencti nella Siriae 
Italian Ambassador, ‘Soloctions: Records Bombay Goverment? 
« Revue Maritime ot Coloniale/ Ministre de Marine, Paris, ‘Mémoixes 
de I'Académio Impériale dos Scienoos do St, Pétorsbourg.” <Transac- 
tions of the Historio Sooiety of Lancashire and Cheshire’ * Comptog 
Reudye Hobdomadaies des Séanow de TAcadimio dee Science! 

‘Mémoires de la Société des Sciences Naturelles do Strasbourg.’ 
And contisations of Transactions, Journals, and Periodicals, 

Purchasig—t Pomponii Melae do Chorographia libri tres’, Gustavus 
Parthey. Berl, 186. ‘Histoire Naturelle des Glaciers Suisses,’ 
by Grouner. 4 1770. 

~Aconssroxs To MarRoow stor ram List Merrixo.—Six sheets of 
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Fullarton's Atlas of England and Wales, on a scale of 4 miles 
to an inch; presented by thé Author. Three sheets of Stieler’s 
‘Hand Atlas; presented by Dr. A. Petormann. Admiralty Charts, 
82 sheets, prosented through the Hydrographor, Capt. G. H. 
Richards. 
‘Tho following Papers waro read — 
1. On the Physical Geography of the Lower Indus, By Colonel 
©. W. Temuvneens, noe. 
(Abstract) 

‘Tue provinos of Sind extends from Mittae, on the north, where it 
joins the Punjab, to the sea near tho mouths of tho Indus; and oon~ 
‘sists of @ continuous plain, varying in width, through which tho river 
Tndus passes. ‘The physical aspect of this immenso plain presonts 
‘a vory remarkable uniformity throughout— 

Ast, In the entire absence of channels for natural drainage. 

2nd. In its almost uniform slope, both towards the sea, and away 
from the river-banks. 

8rd. In its mineral character. 

‘The slope of the valley, in a direct line to the sea, 830 miles, 
78 foot, or 9°8 inches por milo, and tho Intoral slopos on either sido 
of the river aro in many casos quito as much. ‘Tho rivor, in fact, 
‘passes along a ridge, and is many feet above the land a fow miles 
@istant on eithor side of it. 

‘The actual course of the river, measured onthe map, is about 540 
niles, and the surface slope during tho inundation amounta to 478 
of a foot, or about 5°7 inches per mile. ‘The soil consists entirely of 
‘avery fino silicoous deposit, mixod with a variable proportion of 
ergillaceous matter, with much mica, Such is the uniform fineness 
‘of tho soil, that it is impossible to-find.« grain of sand in the plain 
as largo as @ pin's head. 

‘The Indus, like other tropical rivers, is subject to annual inun- 
ation, tho extent of-which has been carefully. registered for many 
‘years, both at Sukkur and Kotree. At the former place the rise from 
the Jow-season lovel amounts to from 13 to 15 fect, whilo at Kotreo, 
though lower down the river, the generally about 2 feet moro, 

‘The amount of silt contained in the river-water is remarkably 
great. From a series of careful. observations made at Sukkur and 
Kotree, it has been ascertained that, at the height of inundation, the - 
solid matter in the water amounted to about 43°6 parts in 10,000 by 
‘weight, and at the end of Decomber to 17 parts, ‘The discharge of 

the xiver at the former period is about 380,000 oubie. feet per 
‘second,.and at the latter about 68,000. Assuming a mean discharge 
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of 200,000 cubic feet, and that the solid matter amounts to 25 parts 
in 10,000, there would be 2174 millions of cubic yards of solid 
matter carried to the sea in a year, sufficient to cover 70 square miles 
with a deposit a yard in thickness, 

If the Indus, like an ‘ordinary drainage-channel, had taken its 
course through the lowest ground in the valley, it would have passed 
down the still existing channel, oalled the Rhein, into the astern 
‘Narra, and by Nowacote to the Run of Outch, These old channels 
are still of vory considerable size, and it is an interesting question 
whether they indicate the course of the river, or of any of its 
branches at any former period. 

‘Tho country between the Narra and tho presont course of the 
river contains many remains of old channels, somo of which oxtend 
for many miles continuously, and have well-defined banks with a 
glacis on each side: Thoy havo, in many cases, very tortuous 
courses; butare straighter as they approach the sea, ‘There are many 
of these old channels to the eastward of the present course of the 
river, whilo such marks axe xaro and indistinct fo tho westward; so 
that ono is led to tho conclusion that tho river has gradually worked 
to the westward. ‘Thoro is, unfortunately, no very authentic. map 
of the Eastern Delia or of the country south of Hyderabad, showitiue 
‘tho comme of the old channels raforred to, which torminato 4 tho 
am of Cutch. Tt in possiblo that formerly tho chief outlets of tho 
river may have been by theso channels; and that the acoumulation 
of enormous deposit dorived from tho river in the Run, in conjimo- 
tion with an upheaval of the land on the bordor of the Run, whieh 
‘there are grounds to believe took place in 1819, may have forced 
tho river to form now chaonols to tho ooean. ‘Tho completion of 
tho survey of tho Eastern Delta, and the extension of tho sorioa 
‘of levels over a portion of the Run of Cutch, will probably throw 
light upon tho point. 

‘During the inundation, when tho river is carrying a veny Thtgo’ 
body of water, its course is much more direot than in its low state ; 
when tho water not only follows'the course of the larger reaches, 
‘but winds from side to side, and round the extensive send-banks left 
Jn the bed. ‘The surface-slope is thus, hy an automiatio action, con~ 
‘tinually adapting itself to the varying amount of discharge: and I 
think ib may be generally stated of rivers flowing through ‘sush 
plains that'the larger the body of water, and the less the: surface 
slope of the plain, tho more direct will be the course of the river ; 
and, on the contrary, the sharpness of the bends of a largo river, 
flowing through such a plain, will indicate the existence of a con= 
siderableslope. infer, in this manner, that the valley of the Tigris, 
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above the marshes, must havo a greater slope than that of the Indus. 
‘Whe general statement I venture to make is that, with a fixed or 
virtually fixed maximum discharge, and an ascertained difference 
of level between any two points on a large river passing through an 
alluvial plain, the length of the river's course is also absolutely 
fixed. The longer, therefore, a river becomes by extending its 
delta to seaward, the greater tendency will there bo to assume a 
more direct course, 

‘The Delta commoncos about 7 miles south of tho old town of 
‘Tatta on the right bank, ‘The Buggaur and the Suttah (called the 
Huyjamree near tho sea) leave the xiver from the right bank, and 
the Mootnee and the Muil from its left. ‘There are thus only five 
channels by which the river dischargos into the sea, 

‘The Western Delta has been recently surveyed by Captain 
Macdonald, and my map has boen reduced from his survey, and 
accurately represents the district, Tho coast will bo seen to extend 
in nearly a straight line from the mouth of the Hujamreo to-tho 
‘entrance to Kurracheo Harbour, and is formed by a line of sand- 
dank topped by low dunes. ‘The coast to seaward is extremely 
flat, and the extent of shoro loft ary at low water is very consider 
able, Behind the screon formed by tho coastline thoro is « very 
large arva of marshland, permeated in every direction by tortuous 
‘oreeks and channels, the tidal water to supply which is derived 
from & number of wide but shallow openings on tho coastline, 
‘These openings have been most improperly, called mouths of the 
Indus; but it is obvious that thoy aro, in fact, merely passages for 
‘the tidal water to and from tho lagoon. Within tho lagoon tho 
‘channels are well defined, though very tortuous, and deepen gradu. 
‘lly’ tg. tho distance from the Indus increases. ‘Tho soundings in 
those t0:the northward aro ds much ws 8, 4, and 44 fathoms-nt low ~ 
-water, at the distance of many miley from the sea. ‘Tho mud-banks 
‘within this lagoon have now been raisod nearly to tho level of ordinary 
high-water mark, by deposits of mud on which mangrove and soda 
{plants are the only vogotation. This mud is blue-black in colour, 
‘snd very fine; but when dried it booomes of the samo light-drab 
‘colour as tho Indus mud. 

‘The bay and harbour of Kurracheo are situated at the extreme 
northern end of this delta, ‘The bay is formed by Manora Point, a 
natural bill consisting of clay-beds capped by conglomerate, at the’ 
fouthern extremity of a reef about 10 miles in length, by which it 
‘amited to the mainland, and on which the action of the suf, 
‘which breaks directly upon it, has formed a beach capped bya 
narroW ridge of blown sand, ee 
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‘The opening of the bay between Manora and Clifton is about 

8} miles wide, but this opening is blocked by rocky islands in the 
contre, and by the island of Keamaree at some distance in the 
rear. 
‘The entrance to the harbour, and the only navigable channel, is 
close to Manora: the anchorage extending from within the shelter 
of that point to opposite the western end of Keamaree. With tho 
‘exception of this comparatively deep portion, and of two branches 
‘of no great extent, the whole space within presents, at low water, an 
‘area of oxtonsive mud-fiats, some of which are covered by mangrove 
‘pushes, ‘Tho tidal aroa is genorally at a level of 6 or 8 feet above 
Jow water, or from 1 to 8 feet below high water at spring-tides, 

‘Pho surface consists of a layer, from 8 to 6 fect thick, of stif? 
‘lack mud formed of silt mixed with decayed vegetable matter, 
lying on a bed of sand of variable quality—in some places fin and 
‘very thiok, in others coarser—containing eea-shells, or approaching 
gravel. ‘Tho whole overlies a bed of stiff blue olay, which appears 
to be tho natural surface. ‘The superficial deposits extend from 
9 to 25 feet below low-water mark, On examining tho superficial 
doposits it has boon found that the black mud, mixed with vegetable 
matter, is idontionl with that formed on the smud-bonkks' within tho 
Jagoon whioh has been desoribed. Its mineral charactor, a8 well as 
that of the fine sands below it, and the whole surfuoo of Keamaree, 
marked by the presonce of a vory fine white quartz mixed with 
rica, and is identical with tho silt carried to sea in tho waters of 
‘the Indus. 

"The agency by which tho Indus silt is swept 80 far to tho north- 
‘ward will be understood by referring to the map of the coast-lino. 

"The South-west Monsoon breaks upon this coast early in May, and 
Justs without cessation until tho middle of September: during tho 
‘whole of which period a hoavy surf beats upon the 
procisoly during this period that the Indus is discharging. 
waters, 60 hoavily charged with sand and silt. ‘The direotion in 
which the surf breaks is marked upon the ‘map by a sories of 
parallel blue dotted lines, which form a considerable angle with the 
genoral coastline. ‘The result of this oblique action of tho.soa- 
stroke, upon a coast exposed to winds which prevail continuously 
for so long a period, is not only to force matter held in suspension 
in the water, in the direction of the stroke, but, as explained by Sir 
Henry de la Beche, to produce a shore current. ‘The manner in 
‘which the deposit in the lagoon, and within Kurrachee Harbour, has 
‘peon formed, is extremely well described in the ‘ Geological Observer, 

















‘and it would appear that the whole shore-line, between the mouths. 
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of the Indus and Manora, has been formed by the action of the sea- 
stroke forcing tho sand and silt, discharged by the river, in the 
Aireotion of Kurrachee Harbour. 

‘Tho riso of the tides on this coast varies from 8 to 11 feot at 

springs, ‘Their eos isin w Zrwton pale to the costing 

‘coming from the north-west, and the ebb running in 
Oe cppaie diene During the monsoon mouths there is a 
‘ouzrent in the offing, sotting to tho south-east, in a direction con- 
trary to that along’ tho coast, which has been described. Both 
currents are produced by the same cause, the action of the long- 
continued sea-stroko on a coastline forming a considernble angle 
‘with the rests of the monsoon: waves. 

‘By the action of the current in the offing it is probablo that much 
filt, which has been swopt to the northward as fur as Kurracheo 
‘Barbour, may bo again carried to the southward, and be eventually 
Sesitad Sn the Hatter Delta channels, or earied into tho Ran of 
Cute. 

‘The action which T havo endeavoired to trace must have a gon~ 
siderable indluenco in checking the growth of the Delta of the Indus 
to seaward: the surf of each successive Monsoon, exerting ita im- 
mens power in removing any deposit which would otherwise tend 
to oxtond the channols by which the river discharges itself into tho 
ccoan. ‘Tho progress of the delta to seaward is thus dependent 
upon the advance of the whole coastline between the mouths of the 
river and Ghuzree, which must bo extremely slow. 

‘Tho paper will bo published in eztenso, with Map, in tho Journal, 
vol, xxxvii. 

Mz, WP. Axons (Chairman of th Scnde,Puneh and Deli Rallvay 
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Colondl ‘Tremenheere would, yogreb that such. statements ad boon made. 
or inate, i wag sop tt olla of toney nd bor spent pon 
‘Kurmachee Harbour, was really not the case, A quarter of a million 
‘was spent in various improvements but of that sum only 57,0002. was spent 
‘Upon the work of removing the bar. Another statement was sa to have 
undo, to the effect that che port was a decaying pork, So far from this being the 
‘uso, during the last ten ears the commerce of the port had. risen 
+15400,0001 to upwards of 4,000,000 last year; the municipal dues from under 
‘Toook a year to 24,0007; and the population from 40,000 to 60,0005 and there 
‘rox ov stots and houses mere resembling thove of an Bogtis town than 
Toy other town in India, ‘Theso facts he had taken fom official returns 
‘ompilod under the authority of Government, How could any port give more 
friking proof of growing Prospsrty. Sir Charles Nicholson, however, an 
$e, Marcham, tho gentlemen who were reported as having vaed the expressions 
‘uufvourablo to Kurrachoo, had since asset him that they had been erroneously 
yore: and thay ently dro he sateen attributed. to. them. 
With rogard to the enginocting part of tho question, 1 was uot for him to 
ater ioto dota; but it might caily bo shown that tho views of the gallant 
‘officer woro quite orroucous,. His own experiment with tho bottles ofered a 
stag eofttatan of i ibeory, for wot single, to was ound to hae 
Got Into Kurrachoo out of the thoxsand bottles which he placed on th surfaco 
Sthho wator at tho mouth of the Indus, ‘They made the voyage fn the direotion 
of ‘Keurmolicn, and they aight possibly have gone into tho mouth of the 
Ftarbour, but’ according t0 the gallant officr’s own statement, met another 
current which carried them away somewhere lie, ‘The only other point 
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+ ‘Avwoat Taupe or Kunnscmme Hannon, 
Yar. ‘Toul. 
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1144 32,100 
16445 237,000 
1846 3581400 
1846-47 342,700 
rats 442,080 
184849 ‘suis 
1849-80 
1850-51 
J Ree 
1869-89 
1858-54 
1854-85, 
1855-56, 
1856-87 
1857-88 
1858-59 a 
: 1885-60 Pa 
‘ 1860-81 > 
1gei-62 





~~ | rsoa-es | 2taca,sie | 3,287,804 
1 ye6a-64 | 9) 474,787 | 4,188,073, 
3804-66 | 9,916,700 | 2,928,015 | 5,244,715 
865-66 | 2,019,580 | 2,722,793 | 4,812,948 
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hat ak him in th pope mall fo the ln fondo tn eho 
Inica came down from the Ladun and was 20 doubt ned with the end on 
{he thre iewoudy as amatter of conn, ze with Ser sand and alt which 
fans in when the Sonth-west Monsoon provid. Regarding the acies of 
fetrenc othe port, be cod speak with some audhorty inainach ax he bad 
fom is oil ovbection wie the uadertaLings whieh ed bess mame, tek 
Creer in wing 30 sp mi nai o Ruracon tad ny ad 
Si iat any sip ectog or eeving thn arb expt ong tal Unt exvred 
Brows fault of the pilot, who had inost improperly laf the vessal during 
ey 


"Pho CHarnstax said be held in his hand a table of the exports and imports 
of erases and they comoratad wht Mi. Androw bad ta Consdrog 
‘hat Kurraches had no prodacta ofits own, the inoreas of trade was woode? 
‘lwo be mater of deep rege i he hartou of Karas slo fu, 
for ho belloved jt was the safest and best harbour in all Western Indin, 


‘Bombay excepted. 

‘fr. W. Panes mid that the question mised by Colonel Tremenheor, of a 
coast current which be supposed to be running from the mouth of the Indus 
Botha had always ech, considered to be connected withthe prospects of 
‘Kurrachee' Harbour, although Colonel Tremenheere in his paper hd drawn no 
definite conclusion fo that elfect, But the only logical conelasion which could 
‘bo dmv from Colonel Tremenheere's premisses was this, that the sediment 
‘ought by the cout eaeot ms grad deteiaing tho harbor end tht 

‘eannot ‘before ‘completely dextoyed. 
Sie aha tc op pata Stee a 
current, A bod of sand over the whole area of the harbour from 9 to 25 fect 

._ In thickness, mud-banks 8 to 6 fet thick oa the iy 
‘Weamareo) ? miles long, a quarter ofa mile wide, and 10 to 20 feat above theca, 
spit of sand running southward fr 2 miles from ita wostern extremity, 
stud tho harbour channel forming the anchorage itself, were all the work of the 
‘Terai natin re sta ok for Srapenogy tary ato sl bang 
‘wore sill in action, we must ing 
cited, od thin ect cxnot bat be tal te ey of the 
i." In justification of the geoerally accepted conclusion that Colonel 
‘renhoor dor como his theory wih te tna abption of the 
Ibarbour into tho Delta of the Indus he would refer to tho creumastanoes under 
‘hich i¢ was first promulgated. In 
to Knrrachee, wader instructions from the 
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Bagineer of the province; but 
Seaon engaeting alsa wnat, ko 5 
‘on engineering questions, without, however, any agreemen 

tert Ate cleo te cout caret ws never snore and 
‘Me, Parkes bad no suspicion that any theory copoemning it was beld by Colonel 
‘Tremenbesrs,. Mr. Parkes made his report in March, 1804, and Colonel 
‘Tremenheere made his in the May fol Je was in this report that 
ihe ome curent theory was ft promalgaad, and it was done ie his way. 
(sec Trent arti hat . Walle a bee sored on mas 

with regard to the physical characteristics of the harbour, 

Tal ahe only point ted im eappor of ils sserten was the exiscnce of thie 
inst current. Even then, however, he abstained from saying more than that 

__ Teiagan imporant elect, "edd not ay bow i acted the quato, aod 
aes ‘has never directly stated what effect it has on the general 
the harbour. ‘That it must be destructive of the harbour is 
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conchtion which others have drawro—and, as Mr, Fares submitted inevitably 
Stown-ttom Colonel Tremenheas premises, Nov, Onlonel Tramenbece 
fim that the existence of this Caren could not be made event by 
iret observation; it ou only be dedued from well-kaown poy ot 
Gitons "he eoneluson was therefore frat ena e afeated ho arb, 
Fypottetiay and Ate Fores moet hypothesis bya fake The arbour 
moPalling ep A cogynion of ofa clia made in 1838, 1840, and 1854, 
‘ith theturveyé wade under his own directions in 1858, owed maine: 
Tanee of the tame spect throughout howe twenty yer. Loal changes 
ore iight be but. general dstroion, “Agno sealing pena 
tio ad knows the lnnteur for ity yor, never erembered it bt chn 
'ia0gIe'vay therfore clr fa tere was no deterieaton andi o> 
teviontion bo" hesetry snaequence of the hypettel cost eurent tbo 
Hypotteds not give ways Colom Uremonieets wou. sppn howell to 
Huds ur the inopaatancy, for nhs oper just rele bed sate tat the 
fediment broogot ty te goat eurreat cared. eek. again by an offing 
Garren in thocoppoute directa Tt ws curious Unt ti euren¢ was net 
frantoned In bib" frat reports bis geod ropore wes lade fo wall 
Enown fo exis, Dt ax having only every alight busing on th queaton but 
now, In his paper Just read, {t was made the very salvation of the harbour. 
Bo raat cated tho barboaqoeon, then ie eoust-ctrent theory wis 
Cancale by the ofing-eurent theory,” Dut 'Mre Parke could noe scope 
titer tor, thoogh ts yratcal impr of the fet might by deaoyed 
Colne le of th rast ote cd an ng 
She eaio of i word creat at nthe maison ot 
tabla With rgarh. tthe. theory tah, Geel 
thatthe aon of th apesttke ana iw of 
hore forming #08 yt keto the we as tora « 
on currents adhd Bo a Besho fs prot of tis penton fat Do la 
Behe tpei te wind end tt the mask wish edn te caren 
od the 'vind fs shown Hy aotnl oberaton ‘ever to Mow obliquely onthe 
in ston, nt at Fight angen and conaeyrenly no cna erent woud 
te prodabet, Tso netttoko would have 4 aeret action fe would dive 
Tefore i, but would produce no current inthe body of be water And 
ven with rapes othe sastoke, lf obuervations showed tae It was not 
Always sven If wer evr, oblige, for during the lst Monsen it was die 
Enoty nerve by competent wines to have a dneton which would al 
data to he ahoro Toe vary fondaton of Colonel Trementeeres teary 
Stes eet fase. Colona ‘emenheee ad, omar, adduced two ft 
support of his theory which were worthy of notles, ‘The first was the existenoe 
nce te mud-tanks ofthe hart whi nea was oly found fhe 
‘alley ofthe Indus, Bot wasie not taal that th sea te ot 
Fm he mouth of tho indus shoul have difavd creugh minute 
efi alta ae of whit wal neve dnt al ae 
fatto? Ths proved nothing, The aneod te wes to rl ofan Steresting 
bat vey inocmplote experiment made by Ccluel ‘romenheere during the 
Monsny of 1605. ie cor adoat 864 bitte trom the tout ofthe Indy 
SUE of thes, or about onefort, wer fund, on th share few alles 
ets of errachon, none nor fet the harton, but all cn 
Ena yomariable manner ta dance of fom 4 to mile from it fot 
ff fink gh wesc foe a wel wit he presnclve they, upto worn 











































point, but a farther examination showed it to bo quite incompatible with that, 

Theory. hese bottles ware sct afloat in the strong outeot ofthe Indes during 

foot when it rune 6 or © soles n hoor. Was it to ba supposed that imme~ 

aiatly on om the irowmouh thy tuned sary ound to he 
to suppose thay 


northward and followed the ooast? Was itmot far more na 
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{hey wove exe tr out fo xan then ite by wind and ey rents 
‘back on to the shore? ‘This latier supposition was much strengthened by the 
fact, that, of 216 bottles which were set afloat wea the tide was rising and the 
outset entsequently weak, only two stray oncs were picked up, while of 144 
‘hich were sot flent in the Hour and half after high water, when the outset 
‘was strongest and the course out to sca most free, no lem than 75, or more than 
Tlf, were picked up. ‘Thus, then, thoagh the gross result might at fist sight 
‘com to favour the ccast-current theory, the fist step in the examination of 
‘the details seattored it to the winds. Mr. Parkes was quite sure the ouvwand 
posts ofthe port of Kamacheo woul tot be ‘by Colonel ‘Tremoii- 
ona curren 
Tn answer to the Chairman, Mr. Parkes stated that the amount expended 
‘upon that portion of the works which had been brought to bear upon the 
entrance was $7,000, and not a milion, as bad boeu stated cleewhers. A 
further sam of 200,000, had been expended upon internal works which sould 
‘ultimately affect the entrance, but they did not do go se present. "The 67,0001, 
Jhad botn expended in the construction of a bank of stone 2 miles long upon 
the Keamaree sand-spit. ‘The object was fo cut dirough the bar in a dirt 
Jine with the rain hartour channel; and though this was not yet accomplished, 
3b the bar had been Teducot in width from 400 to 200 is crest 
lowered 8 feot. In the mean time the cieaitous ebannel round’ of tho 
‘tar had been widened from 600 to 1200 feet, #0 as to allow of a more direct 
‘eouise into the harbour. ‘The works were as yet incomplete, and thelr 
‘anticipated: effets still more #0, but the entrance hed nover been in 0 
favourable «condition ax ft was at present, though some temporary incon 
‘venleno frm the change in the candela been ft too thie yur ag, 
Mr. J. Buowtox (Chief Engineer of the Soinde Railway) said ho bad fay 
roturned from Kurrachee, where he had been a readent for nite year. Te 
‘watched very particalary not only the conformation of the harboer, but the 
‘works whieh bd been going on under Mr. Parkes, Colonel Tremeahogre apoko 
‘of Manora Point as the westera boundary of the Delta of the don: He thought 
‘to gallant officer was wrong, and that the Delia of the Taduy mnt ‘bo oon- 
sidered to terminate at Ghusree Point, ‘Puat would place Kurrachee Harbour 
quite beyond the action of any current produced by the river Indus that might 
ass up the coast, He had had constant communication” with 
th many officers of the port of Kurraches, and they were all, without 
‘af opinion that the current ran down the coast, and 





arbour had thus boon deepened and enlarged. Wh 
‘venty are falta shipe would have found it i 
toa i races Haru Whe oh «fw wk gta were 
large syuare-rigged vewels iu tho baxbour, able to i 
Sey erie at rol tht he gps sha bs rel 
‘Capita. Coseranue (lato Todian Kary id ‘be could corroborate the 
‘amarks of the previous speakers. He bad the honour to serve twenty yea in 
fg Taan Navy, which al woe rl ad rendre alt 
4 was in the surveying-shipe fourteen or fieen 
su (this surveying operations wore a the west cout of 
suips nfs, tates Gabteinl roa ca oper, TSS 
Bot since then on improvi 
staan istari Cecio aget 
‘the ehact of Capisin Grieve, He drow that chart aid he 
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had the means of comparing it with the Government Survey made in 1838 ; 
and he found an improvement of nearly 2 feet more water on the bar and in the 
channel. Again in the present year, » book, entitled ‘The West Coast of 
Hindestan Pilot” bad ‘boon published by the Admiralty, written by Captain 
‘Taylor of the Inte Indian Naty, oneof our most ablo. surveyors: in this work 
etoldon that i was reported there ws pth of 20 fuk at high water cn 
Kaurracheo Bar. Now, there nover was such a depth all the time he knew 
aroha, Ail te ii showed at th barb wa improving, and that 

here could not be any slting-up in operation, With rogard to the current, 
otnortvwest current ad Boon experienced inthe Monsoon j and Captait 
Grieve, in his *Saling Divction fr the Const’ published hy the Bomtay 
Government, said he was not awaro of the existence of any currents beyon 
cccasional acta to the south-east. He spoke of the offing, where sbips navigate, 
lo could alo corroborate the fact of the south-west wind, Although called 
the Southwest Monsoon, it was not south-west exactly; eertainly not on 
tho coat of elnda, for tere its general direction is wae. In reply to tho 
harman xpi Cantal ad tat be kaew of uo havo on te wes cot 
of India equal to Kurrachee, except Bombay. 

Major-General Sir W. Gonow, 2. sald he 2099 in consequence ofthe absence 
of Colonel Tvemenbeerto stato that tho paper whieh had been vend was drawn 
Spy him nh fl apciy a oft in charge of blo works in at 
strlct, ‘Not belng satsfiod with the works for the improvement of Kurrecheo 
Sarbonr, he instituted fuvestigations as to the physical geography of the lower 
part of the river. In hia papor he had, with good taste, avoided disputed pont 
Drenginecringy and it would have been in good taste if those gentlemen yyho 
‘bad made an attack upon him bad followed bis examapl 

Captain Manay ald he wan 04 prepated, to a quieation. of 
Kurrucheo, but Bi dasted to. do ‘ philosophial mind and: thnk 
Color THemetbeete Yo, the voy capital paper hit had bom read He 
‘ought the mouths of the Tndus eonbimed in their mute way the fot that 
there isa curent there. From the information communicated that evening, 
fedld not appear that tho current, bennse it swept silt in the direction of 
Kumchea Hhthouy dey tha, the harbour appeared tote imyrovin 
‘There was no doubt there is a current which carries the silt away a fst 

“Thore was nothing niore instructive upon thie Poin 
thon to comparo tho deltas of various zivers, ‘Take, for instanc, the delta 
oftho Masa. ‘he Mites! yours don temendos quantities of tito 
fill water ther fa no ourent in, the Gulf at that plac, and the consequence 

that tho river ears out its bod into tbe Gulf of Mexico, and then makes 
‘channel for Sas on the top of the bed. If there hd been. « current ter, 
that at wold bao ban avert avoy, art fom the Indus saan aa 
‘brought down, Again, if we tured to the Amazon, the Jie dé Ia 
‘thar great rivers, we" find. theré ate currents. thit nob only weep ta 
tho silt as fast as it is brought. dows, but they cut-away the mainland, 
‘with thelr eddies scoop ont and niake’ tage reoeesey ato the land fran the 
month of the ives, The difference betwoen the Mississippi und the Indus 
{n this Cho Mississippi discharges its elt into still wator; the Indus dao 
cm Jt rumang Water, Whether th gtment fom th Ios swoops with 




































eatin navbar 
etn by the gentlemen semen Me btn goad the eee 
pias expreed bi rere tat esata 
present Yo aafand his cn theory, but be bad: bed two able defenders. Te was 
Tire Busnes ofthe Sct fo Cold question fn dip, Hk te resent 
to; they bad eal fo an the writer of the paper, ad lo the genre 
She hnd taken part tn. the discussion, for the valuable information they had 
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2.—On the District of Lake Pangong, in Tit. By Capt. H. H. 
Govwi-Ausruy, 7.20.8, Assistant in the Trigonometrical Survey 
of India, 


‘Tae author left Leh to survey the shores of Lake Pangong in July, 
1863. North of the Indus, from its junction with the Dras river, 
Ties a high range of mountains, which separates the Indus drainage 
from that of the Shayok or Nubra. The passes over this range are 
of great elevation; on the direct road from Leh to the Pangong 
Lake there are two: viz., the Chang La, 17,470 feet, and the Kay 
La, 18,260 feet above the sea-level. Having crossed the Chang:La 
‘to the village of Tanksé, the surveying party proceeded along the 
‘valley leading to the western extremity of the lake. ‘The stream 
which flows down the valley contains but little water, and the talus 
from the mountains partly blocks up the passage; tho ridge of 
Surtokh, which forms the watershed across the natural exit from 
‘the Pangong is entirely formed of loose shingle, brought down a 
somewhat large lateral ravine. If the waters of the Pangong 
(which have now no exit) should reach the altitude they formerly 
‘atthined, they would foree a passage across this barrier. 

A Trigonometrical station of the Indian Survey lies close to the 
water's edge, its height being 13,981 feet above the sea-level. Tho 
‘waters are of an intense blue colour, clear as crystal, but too saline 
to bo drinkable. The author commenced his march along tho 
southern shores on the 22nd of July. He pursted this route until 
‘Ko came to a point where the lake contracts to ‘very narrow dimen- 
sions ; he then crossed to the northern shore, and reached to within 
2 short distanco of Nob, a Tibetan town of the province of Rudok, 
‘where he was compelled to turn back, owing to the entreaties of tho 
‘govertibr. “Beyond the contracted part the lake again expands for. 
‘a long distances, it then again narrows, and further cast again 
expands into a fino sheet of water, the termination of which is 
unknown. Tho first, or lower lake, is 40 miles in length; tho 
‘fo0ond 38 miles; and the upper, or easterly portion, at least 18 

‘Caplah: Godwin-Austen communicated his observations on the 
‘Physical geography of this remarkable lake, and showed that its 
‘waters must formerly have been fresh, and must have attained a 
-sruch ‘elevation than they do at the present time. Myriads 

Gui Waist alld ow sirew tae ave, cad lie vo tick ix x 
@ bays that they can be taken up by bandsfull. At present the 

{are too salt-to nowrich: @'single molluscous animal. ‘The 

‘nob'eontain in its waters or on its banksa ¥ 
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of any kind of plant, although formerly there must have been a 
considerable vegetation, to sustain so much animal life. ‘There aro 
signs of tho climate of the region having been formerly much more 
humid than it is now. The absence of streams whose waters find 
‘an exit in it is @ curious feature; but there are numerous lateral 
valleys leading up towards the glaciers of the surromding moun- 
tains, and the bottoms of the valleys near tho lake are composed 
of beds of silt containing fossil shells, showing that considerable 
stroams, bringing down detritus from the mountains, must formerly 
have flowed down them. 
‘The Paper will be printed entire in the Journal, vol. xxxvii, 
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1. alters from Ma, Chigtany Romtrs tom R, I, Munomsoy.* 


Sm, Schima Jin 9, 1860.4 

Thao delayed up to the present tine giving you notin of my move 
samt, partly nents ha ‘bopedto be blo fay someting uta 
Feng my fare dain, and pay bets {kd noting aad 
‘Demme, 

Detained her fr nealy two mouths on aconnt of that eng no caravan 
for Born, Thavo potted ty the enfreaddalay in constructing, oa afore 
tion obtain from tho Toda, a map of the iu or ‘batt ohntry, which 7 
hin wl give m tolarablyacourate'iden oa county Where ne atl a 

et bern, Prec accounts given me Uy Matun. Ba" Bact ef the rigang 








fanily in beat ad others sare Sn tise Tibet, or, as tho mavee 
sila i aig pean it' vety oan cudiny en Wilh 
coun is 


of these valleys ate of considorablo extent and inhabited, ‘The 
in Abo ot ‘Three days" journey to, the southward of 
beganing at Mount Tis on the eh and like the first-named, 
towards the west. Three or four days Jouthey to. the east of Tao is Bord 
‘coming fiom the south, and extending towards tie. north ; this ie a, welle 
valley, inhabited by the ‘Tebu'‘Tukte and Adcboka, Eastward. of: 
jes Austo, which also extends from south to north, ‘Then there is Suat, 
ee Magy Journey to the southwest of Teo, and lying south and ae; 
Durso'to the north, uniting with the Tao valley, whi 
‘Marmar, thtes days! journey 8.x. of ‘Tao, and extending towards the stuth- 
west; KrensAy’sonth of Marmar, and finally Dirkemau on the Borga road 
‘towards the south-east, seven days’ journey to the south-east of Tao, which T 


‘ealled ‘Tobn Kachadi, é.«., furrowed by doop ‘i " 
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2. ‘The map which 
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of Christendom, ‘The well-known generosity of the London geographer, whose 
Sctive apport have kzown rt anak sue hope ttt ny present neat 
Will not be disregarded, And if I fortunately arrivo this year in the Wadat 
Sult's capital, T hops fo errvo in. the summer of the ‘llowing yea ia 
Tondoa, and give your lenmed assembly an account of my Journeys. Being 
neatly certain of te success of my request fo the Royal Geographical Society, 
hee oto frmr to ney fp fa sty, cos Gone 
‘ipl ey te pce of hom roi bray mea A 
‘informa you of tho very interest peenliar a8 fn 
dew dana” akin the Ges oan throught wih my way lod between 
Kauar and Kenom, ond from which I brought several ‘Thay aro 
Jarl gute cool holow tgs, tn lod up with an ‘ike vesols, 
fom tho size of a pew to that of a fst partly long tubes, hollow inside, of 
lary sound, and pl lays, which Ta at fo Yo bo pega Fran 
And afterwards for yotifed fatergrown “Had "plnnts, Anabasia alepecurcts 
T have sinoo rejected this iden, and do not yet know what to think of theso 
‘curious forms, I have collected Iaanyapecinns of them, and tho Teamed fn 
‘this branch of science will probably decide to what class these strange forms 


sappertain, 
Gaxann Romurs, 











2, Ona noo Harbour opposite Zansibar, 
(Bstracts from a Latter of Dr. Knut to Sit I, Money) 


Soow after my arcval Ja Zanzibar Td’ gotason toile the ind 
sent ‘Phsey, at at whee Urged th Sule Kinely paced 
oe to oe 

: na 


“tho tr 
Wotan apt plan Sra ie ohn south of Zana 
‘Taland, whoto His Highnoss proposes establishing a harbour for the convenienco 
of vestels carrying off the produce of the interior, ‘The point selected is fa 
It 0° 40" and Tong, (on chart) 80° 11", "Te peat great atid 
facilities, to which it is proposed adding buoys, to mark the passage, and a fort 
to iv mount, in the mantine le dy of nave ae engaged lating, 
1 pace for building, and tho old corvetto Victorta, one of Hie Highness shi 
‘moor lade te arbour Leaving Zanafberatpat 10.3, We 
the harbour of Mozozim, oF as it is now called Dar Salam, in time to havo 
centered hind wo desired: we prefered remaining at anchor Ja the bay outside 
the reefs. ‘This anchorage is well proteted, by’ group of small island, fom 
fu out met mae, eof 8 mel err ground forse anh 
‘Theso islands are called’ the Goonja:: they are low flat apots, wilh ateep ot 
overhanging edges, from tho constant action of the. water on the onto and 
loose tertiary sandstone of whioh they oasis, 
‘Tho following morning wo pasted np the harbour tndst storm. At & mile 
‘nda half of shore tho reots came 0 as to Iesvo only aatrow passage, 
“in whioh, howaver, ther isnot less that 6 fathoms, ao that any vessel visiting 
“isco ould cus ets if tho two ott of reat ware buoyed Once 
‘with 











et tho pasmge Sn ‘tznght and cla, dopening as wo advance, 
a betveen he eniceads alee aig erty eck oe 
Sh th hart ex is sol eo. ww 
‘wien Wenntern sndhesd ther ipa rons, where te ground as 
cloned for the town, 


"To the south ther runs deep oreck, ono milo wide, with fram 7 to 9 fathoms 
beset extending 41hileg, and shallower arms reaching still further. The banks 





eww tat th a onnons mangroves oar the pas, The 
> 


tural and porfeet hatbour aro steep, and about 30 feet high in some 5 
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‘country beyond is smooth and flat, with a distant ridgo of about 500 feet, seen 
$a the fistanco, perhaps 10 miles off. ‘The vegetation is such as we are familiar 
With in tropiert Africa, but containing many new species, which on this ovta- 
TueT had hot time to collec, ‘The baotab-trees, which were still in full leaf, 
fealcated a mach moister region than we find on the Zambesi, whero during 





farther om, which had attracted sm 
visible. il 
gg imma, To 






‘conclude from the chan pointis whe eolumos 
‘Moslem, and pro- 
Arab inscriptions, 


iy of more recent date.” Some ba et 
‘i lg ed et of Oma tyr ne 
° Toasts extremely sole; the seafaco presents so 
of 80 fecal the upper sata Tow on tbe top are fed and, 
feof eiting pee oan ale The 


iaoeerencarat ane 
bebo ewes ot 
‘we have a conrse stratified sandstone, also of marine origin, and tertiary or even 
Pare 





| Sand Zournny long he Shore of the Persian Gulf, fom Busi to 
i By W. H. Covvi, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon, Bushire. 
(PPS Commmanicated by the Kita Orrzex.) 
Ns joer fou lly ilpiag th cn, Un ois 
Stadt Eat os ois teen 
"Texpereaced the greatest Eipanssvall long the 





























ADDITIONAL Nontces, ” 
rou, but ante expecially in the Dashlle couutry, where the cies ave weal 
tnd the people contented ej 

“After crosing the mah betmeen Bashire and the mainland, T entered the 
northern end of the plain of Khormt}. ‘This lain or valley is about 16 miles 
‘wide nt the upper end and 65 mile long: it lies north and eouth,. Te margin 
‘re culivatd with dtetree and there are numerous ite vilags at dstntoes 
from 8 to.8 miles, ‘Thee villages cont of from thirty to iy hus, made 
toll fates planed over vit, ade guely x bare 
toiver der of stone of mud in the centr of Overy village. Tho cat towns 
Of the plan are Aram, Khorno} and reo. ‘1Khort i ho principal resienes 
‘of Hyler Khao, ciet ofthe Dushtie onntxy. Te conite of about 150 sto 
br mod built hous ocapled for the mort pert by the fllowern of the chil, 
‘Too forts large and nowy and tho reome av chy decorated fo the siple of 
hina. Besides the usual quantity of mirror, glding and ainting of flower, 
nightingale, wild anal, and Porian boul on panel of « Goo in one 
of de cet toome i the double-houdel cage of wala, small learn rons 
from te hill down to the town, and ives e nbmber of fours 

“Th town of Kaos isthe residence of Juri Khan, dhe of aub-diatt of 
Daan Te tin he a of Rha but acho wal bl Th bt 
inyrocss of construction in very fine.‘ river Charastagb, rang in region 
shout Sapa ng Urog, Khone, Zp rae ‘Shing, rons within 
30 mile of Farozebu, and opens nto the plan of Khormu) round the north of 
‘hoo Nami between it and the low eundstone range, Ie panes actos te 
Pain end open foto the son. at Whore Ze-ead, where i entore the pin of 
KGhoran: 1 te 120 yards’ wide, and on tho day’ I crossed it it waa Sp fot 
Sony wan hp be uta ioe as i at 

A {0 ores fh 00 r 
vn now ie eighly backs. Weal of fr 























‘van now ‘or ity tone ascend ft alnoat 
srfeita ake "hss eoal-of buch wate, 12 yrte wide end 
2M deep called the Shur pases fom near the hill of Arum down the entre 
Of tho plat and opens into the Moca. ‘The pain of Dossat is tangular fa 
Slinpo, Tur norehem ado ie bounded by a rango of suudstone of considerable 
Jig, which rune ataght and unbroken from Khoo Nacak fo the vilge of 
‘Tumba and ita aouther ide ix bounded by a low sandstone range, Which 
strotches from a xpur of Jibul Dring to the willage of Berdiatan, Along ho 
northern sige of this plan ae a fow village nd. dnto-tees, ‘Therein no plnco 
ofany ees in the Pal ut 9 ming wuthovt fom the vilage of Beata, 
Suatiomnd the end oft low mado rng, i Deyr Tn vilege ot 
seat ons hota od mee et 
towers, two ‘one Ax andthe other ten sided. The Ww 
father an Oxiental appearinee,. Tea governed by a wile of Hyder; hap. ie 
Tady is called Fata; but she fing adopted tho narno of her 80h ot 
‘Boordaktooo, and tues bis eol,”'Sho welt, and i i sud wakes a very good 
reruor, having no ebjection to ahow hurtltto ler own poople, Wong sho 
‘ot face from stangere, Grain ia the chief export ofthis place, and itis 
sina ll eae in fm eroding ei on canal tlgig (9 
Boral Khan, of Kakeo, who bas shout 1600. This year 200 horses were 
‘onght (ro Shins by hort}, and embarked here fr Bombay, as there it 
noranstomhouse, ‘The jrorperty of Deyer dates from the destruction of 
Seger esc ae heer 
at tone aha fore built ive year ago " 
Gn the ruiue of a former Vilage, which was destoyed by Sheik Hasean of 
rate “inna St Haan ao ic brand Deve The ft bs 
tne ort roms averloded with gilding and paintings of women drinking wine, 
Saas nt vary smal sam caled the Paro, oomes fem tbe 
‘ange on the north 











‘itself in the plain. The plain of Bussaaf is the ne . 
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~ “ast of the Dashtic country, ani on leaving it I got into the Arab districts 

‘under Shetk Musou, of Gabondie, whose district extends from Bussaaf to the 

roment of Hamerun. The population, with the exception of those of 
Etstoo aad Natendy call hemaclves Naw ot Naseea Arabs, 

‘My road now lay along the shore past, Congoon, Tumba, and Tabrie to 
Nukbl Taki. "eso village form a sub-district under Gabendie, with Tabri, 
‘ho residence of Sheik Khathar, a younger brother of Sheik Musoure, as the 
chief town, At TTambak, or Ayanat aa it iscalled by the Arabs, the sandstone 
Sunge from Khoo Namik ends by bending round a high limestone rango whith 
omimenoes ob this placa, This limestone rango is composed of masses press. 
tp ont gun the othe a a8 o form a omiouous range having o general 
ect arta ethan eight ed a gah, 
‘Tehrio, aad to contain 800 fannie, looks in'« dilapidated state, ‘Tho, 

of pce ne foto an hare, ong rom ln flo, 

nod sai from, the found Ta the nor of th Lestone range 
behind Tubrie Ys ferulo plait, eallad Gillodar, about 60 miles long by 

«Droad,” Te has fifteen etone-builé villages, but no river, ‘To tho west of that, 

tnd soparated from it by a low range, isa smaller plain, called Jam, ‘This bas 

‘eatroam which rises in the hills, bugis Jost in the plalo, ‘Tho inhabitants of 

0 Persians, who do not undorstand a word of Arabio, From 
‘Very good Foud through tho plain of Gillodr, and past tho 
village of Jaharan to Bhirag, A caravan takes elght or nino 
is pin of Gabends jr bounded on the next by, range 
hich shvtches castward from ‘Tumbak, end on the south by a low range of 
tndstone extending from Nabend Point along the ses-ahore, Khooch IShonar 
tho largest of tho villages, and contains about one hundted families, ‘This 
isa aes listvet, and bealdos what is consumed in the country 


























round, it supplies most of tho fishing villages with material for nets, 
"Noxt to Gabendio comes tho district of Hamerun, It is bounded on tho 
notth by. the limestone range, and on the south by tho soa, ‘This ditriot is 
hi not highly cultivated, but ita chief 8 Ddesiden being 
‘farmer of rovenuo, is 8 mannfactarer of Sulphur ho bring from 
FBostanah, the saltpetro ho gots near Be-do, bringing mais to Hemera, 
tnd there separating tho nitrate of potash from the cbloride of vodium by erys- 
tallsation. he charconl comes from tho hills, . He sends.all the gunpowder 
on gael to ngah—two or theo thousand pods every yar, 
from the 


ee ea cin iy Maree, eae "inge Teco of 8008, 
many villages, which ae id ‘of 
i iad a as aa oes 6O miler ong The inhatiats oe 


atin, 
‘Arab and Wababes ro not fond of pclalang tho nat of 
‘atralnies onewan ca Lager 

i cris to notie that all through Southern Pes wi the setone 
‘aot ave clothed oreo fess with the end, the drt ony the whoo, 
‘id the terbinhing, with mings walling ont od te steams 

A tay th te oh a nd pus ey 

Hs Roel a grin tod to few stroanetaaryprng frm eae generally 
ast ll the tases of iments avo a quaquavere dp, 

‘wile to ‘coniguan sdutone ao fe we plel to te inetone rage, 
el heap ene fan at hime pang cagh fea 
lus, “hie general low country, on the tae 
ere the sandstone and eypramn form lis of consderble 
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4. On the Progress of the Russo-American Telegraph Werks. 
(Ectret from the ‘Foural de St. Petesbonrg’ September 28, 1860.) 


Novs empruntons des nouvelles qui suivent, sur les travaux du téégrapho 
rnsio-améticala, & une corrapondance addressee de Guigignb la Poste du Nord, 
fou Te dato du 2 od demner-— 

ML Abaza ast attivé & PEtropavlovsk lo 8 aol aveo trois ingéaieurs 
améiiesias, dont dots, lo capitaine Moyhood et lo Ticatenant Busch, farent 
{mnmnédiatement envoyés b Nicolaiovak, pour exéouter des travaux d'exploration 
oputa PAmour jusges Okhotk ; Me AtuaeInemdme entrepie explore, en 
foompagnie du Hioatanant Kenna, ls presg’ flo dn Kamschatke, la ar do 
orlask ot lo pays do Guigign. 

“Pour go false to idGo doa dionttés contre lesquelles les deux ddtacho- 
ments ont ou latter, il faut savoir qexcaplé lo pelt village @Oudak ct le 
vor, dgtuit aujount he, e’Aia, i ny, entre Necafovek ot Ochoa, avout 
Trtitanty at oo nest quelques ‘Coungouses nomades, Ta travers dit Kame 
cha a ot cheval a jal 6 sco ar, aac, 

“Des comptes ends ofills donveront probeblemant plus tard des Atala 
sur Yerpédition do M, Abata ot do ses compagnons; nous dirons seement 
‘Que, malgré les dieultésinoroyables quis ent ronoontrées & chaque ys, et 
‘Rirout pendant leur passage travers ln chatno dt grand ‘igollek, apres avoir 
‘exéouts 00 ‘ur det chevanx inaccontumés au transport des fardentx, 
‘au malign dno cruel tampéto qui dura quatro jour, sl arrivbent dane lo 
Village do Tigutl apres avoit agcompll en 18 jours, au grand étonnement des 
habitants, un voyage de 1200 versts,.Nous no parlons pas dev boy 
‘roux do oo voyage, plodea qui atraleat pu o terminer dota fiyon Ia plas 


‘A Goigign is voyigbrent tantdt 2 cheval, tantdt en baldars 
es en out), sur In tnie do Penfinskalns enfin, & Vented do hive ils 
{outiuubrent lout voyage en tealneaux attelés do reunes ct do chiens, travertant 
ies oamape des Koratakes ot dos ‘Tehoukotakes,nowades, ot passant souvent It 
sn et ouche marl fry par 39 dod 
“6 22 novembry M. Abuza arsiva  Gruigiga. La il devait rencgntrer lo 
Aétachement &ingéciours qui so. propesait do partir, des Douches do 
remonter on bateat oot rividee jusqu’a nos colonies sur TAnadys, at 
Mao ronro on traennx attelds do chiens b Gulgign apne avet oxploré lo 
pays des boucbot de TAnadyr A In balo do Penfioakala, “Copendant, non- 











Prdloment Mc Abasa no rencontre pas 8 Gugiga fo détuchement do TAnadyr, 
mais ine vis auauno nouvelle; on dit oo borer suppaer que i 
‘atsean oT raient tardé h aniver sux bouches d6 (ANAS 6 


avaient trouvé le liman de oe fleave fermé par lea glaces, ce qui arrive: 
iene 39 gto gue pen dv ord pent erat 
monte a 
PSLFEans parler mmo d oo quo Prsivéa dit d@tmtement do Anadyr ett rex- 
ae Be cores engl qui dovaient faire les exploritions nécossaires, 
“Aiuen complat recevolr far eux abe quantté fmporaato de provisions 
dps ton voyeye. do Karacatkn low seanes tient 
;dessus tout il surait voulu counaitre Vissue de V'expédition de Vin- 
géniewren chef, M. Bulkley, an détroit de Behrit 
TBs tate sriver ay otnt margug, 1 ddachement de YAnadye nial 
cnlre lor malt 6 gues hommes, dont deux Gllent nur FAssouk oat lo 
fc Pébude ek do la démarcation do la ligne suivant laquelle le tdtégrapho 
surans deen Ge COO vert, 















‘ttre . 
“A tout o¢ qt tendalt wins! assez dficile la position de M. Abaza ot do sé 
‘ompeguons venait stjontet Pinoortitude ob ils étaient par rapport au détacher 5 
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ment do VAnsdyr. Lo Adtacheront avaitil débarqué & Yembouchure de 
PAnadyy ot counnent avatt-l été aoculll par les Tehouktchis, cette aoe sau 
tt ballense qui oceape tne iramense Gtendue » Vextrémité nortvest do Ya 
Sivério? Bion que les Tchookichis, quo BM, Abuza avait renontrés & son 
‘dang Ia ‘tro dos Koriatakes Peossent assuré du carnttre pacitque 

Teaution) do ceux de Tour Taco il dal tree-daireux do 
tituation ao trowvait lo détachetnent, dans le cas de leur 
me bouches de PAnadyr. 
el gcaument ds Adige noe an aan 26 - 
ons partt pas probable, M. Arbza, qui connaisat arexpéaition, 
Teapet entprenane ot éoegique de Tngéaier en cel, no doula pas que lo 
cslonel Bulley nett riagué: do laiser quelques hommes & Verabouchure do 
Fanayrs ie Heatnant Kennan ft envoys sar qualgu commu st quelque 
Sndighses Te colon a'Anadyrk, pout reousllr des tenseiguetnente Nee sujet 
of continue los travaux @étude pour Pétabliseement du tl 

‘a mane temps ME Abazn partit dans Ia diteotion @Okhotae ob d’Aians, 
ori ayer la voto paris chatne du Stanovo, et resonate ost question exten: 
Yelle pour la compagnie: fullaell dtablir 16 tégrapho Okhotsk & I'AToue 
sar fore fra Ion daar lamer Okbot trea eal 
{ul fusq’ oe jour mont été explorées par personne, on dibli aur cette dtonduo 


‘tn eile sous-marin, 

“Nous avons dda dit quo nows ne pouvions entror dans tous les détlls do 
Ja matche de Pexpéaiton, ot nous dirons seulement fo quventee Okhotsk. ot 
‘tana le chef de Texp6iition rencontre lo capitaino Meyhood ete Meutenant 
Dua, envoys de Plecaniovak gu Tamura ingens o ME Sats 
avalon at a rnta do Moat Okdol: exam te Tonngounes, ot 
rmontds sur des Fence ob malgré oo moyen do trasport horeblement fatiguant, 
tf yas ter dealt pe oa mee omadey 
valent réusst A tempt do a fagon ln plus satisfaisnto ls mission qui tour 
st bdpendant fo HeatnantX it par des nomades entro Gh 

‘ ele ennan appit par des nomades ontro Crugign ob 
"apa, de avtomte, de nave tah vol ot Fatre 
‘do fou) talent arrivés a Vembouchuto do !Anadyr, ot y avaient, débarqus 
cing hotamaet, qui yvivaient dans une hutto munio d'un poble, quis étaient 
fontnis d'une’ quantité suffsante de provisions, et. quo, & leur débarquement, 
ts Tohoktei our valet gromis 2 a tanner pr pre rage b 

saval pas, 


Pourquot no Tavaientis pa fit? on ne 
« ‘gon arrivée ¥ Anadyrsk, lo outenant Kennan pattity en 
bemeprd ‘ehiens, pour les ies do T’Anadys, afin d’allor la’ 20 
‘chorcho de ses ocmpagnons, et fit lo premier ostte route en hiver aveo dos chiens. 
‘Lété nos missionnaives oy tendont souvent @’Anadyrek par mer, pour ¥ préchor 
Téyangile ; mais mnne n'y a encore été I'hiver, 
“D’Anadyrak & l'embouchure du fleuve il y a 600 voretes, et pour fairs lo 
‘Yoyage aller ot retour on eat obligé de wo sarvir des mbmee dhien, o ences 
wveo soi de Ia nourriture pour cee animaux (ati poisson ‘séohé) 5 il 
‘Hen prendre aveo aol pour pls don. amet, ef st dans oat expaco 
do’ wae it yas A revenir ot & éviter les horribles tourbillons do 
‘nedgo, qui Peguoiqusbote pendent plusenty eaibatiae, co qul Aut, quila’ 
‘alors anome do voyager, &t qua In notrriture des chiens # puss, 
ani evict ster plor do wears ‘Mespérer, et une mort inévitable 
 & ‘Le lieutenant Kennim atteignit ta0s-hoateusement le Tien de d { 
caina, et ramen d Anndyisk, aveo tous leurs effets ot toutes: 

Tes trois ingéniours, qui vivaient dans une cabano bien. 
ivée du lieutenant Kennan Sens Arofviains daions peste he 
ktohis 6, 'Giaient arrivés & Anadyrsk qu‘en 64 jours, Nous 
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‘espérons que ces voyageuts sem it de communiqner ‘au publio des 
SEan sof toe Tog edeur aa tien dep nomades, antan pus except e 
enlain Bilin flava 100 ate Go Teonthoa, prone Hs 
Sannin péicé das ote cote. : 

e'Yftntenant Lo eet do Texpelition ext rovens dese excursions natin, 
ct a termin€ sve trans, Les tavein Gaiden sont entitement achees 
Sepu Anadaae orga FAmpotr, sur ube Genie. e 0000 vere, ot lade 
roan alg d canine ntln Gt imaa tna a ext 
Sarna de forties toa gente dans Te courant dun iver bore 
Pile dot legs euront Tatts conte Pineroyabls dials, voygeast 
Ehngue jout Atravers den der, tant! h don do Tenney, tant ave dex 
su br sgoentsmpsment fur dex agate o tonne arco de ors 
Sagas ge des lan fen pou eompersons 

"fama ia mer Okc sem ro now attentoos ft Yeriée do navies 
aa compagnie tdgephiqes, enane Améaue aveo touts atta nese 
site poesmmenoe tameaitcomect ls tyes Canna uows ambient 
ua Yakoutes dh lous pour les tras, et. coticel sront. pour asi: 
fhovt do TAmote bia mor do Bebring” Th maintennay, depen Otol 
Ja Anadyor, es travaux sont cmiencts reel concodt des baba 
xan opens hcootui ex tno, boar en abe pour fare 
fu prea tdlgraphique, eo. 

wi fon tent crn do ectvt6persréranta ot iaftgnbe des construc 
tours n cho! dr tagapho raso-améenta, on peut steno co ue dik 
(iris aae tou lor Gola olen tering et'2c0 quo nous, babilnts de 
tiie noun utensil pr To nove tla, ae setlomen en 
ompots Gude do POurl, main nos von dont, d lia dco 
péniblo ot magnifique tral” 








5. On tho Routes between Orenburg and Tashhend, 
(Bxtraet from the ‘Gazette do Moscow’) 


“én pantant d'Orenbourg pour so divigor vers tes fronties do_ la Tuetario 
0 on rencontre 10 long de Ta routo juaqn’s Ora, rar tne dtendaa 
0 280 versta cuviton, les slanttea tbe-bien construites des cosaques d’Oren- 
ourg, "A Orsi on quite VOural ot Yon entro dans la stoppo des, Kirghiz 
COrenbourg. Le pretior point qu’on rencontre sur ln route es ln foreresse 
do Karaboutak, pris do ln petite rivitre du méme nom, quo so jotte dans In 
rivibro Or. Cotte ‘qui so trouvo sur un roche élevé, resemble dwn 
vioux chitean, Prig dolle so trouvo wn petit village russe, Plus loin 6m 
drive hla fortarese 0 sor Je ire Tru, pi dy le 
Karakouma, an fort No. ot du fort Nov A an. fort No. 2 
rmaktchi), distant do 187 verstas da'fort Pérovsky, De oe dernier point ln 
outa dochknt pane par 1 frase, de Doula, pa aieourean (ren- 
le 








Yorséo par nous en 1861) ot Turkestan, eb patir longo ot so 
‘Shangeen un Jol chemin coupé par do réquents cours ean qui desoendent dt 
| pour ao jeter dans 18 Sy. 





et lan Gopus Ors, jus a forterese &'Ouralsy, on suit protgueon- 
SaUMR ine dot'be ‘bea comragnes tnvoubraile de‘pecne Hasire 
Solent aupite de Yous comms al elles vous pourguivaient. ‘De 1a Ertereee 
YOuraishy on eotre dane le Karskoumn, ett on fit 400 vert travers lx 
{bln do fu steppe ane. inbsbit, coos laquelle oo renomtr des puts 
Satie, dout Ve ext amo t sal. 

YOu" renconte fe mer @Arel & doux journée de marche avant @arsiver& 
“Kaa, la baie do MatieBach, ot on in voit de loin; Ta on renconto quelque 


















Fry ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 
‘végétetion, mais pauvre. A partir de Kazala, on a pour eompagnon de route 
WoSyr-Datia, TantOt en gen rapprochaut,tantOt en sen Glignant, on sult 
sans la quitir la direction do cata aivitte jusqu'au fort Péroveky, sur na 
distance do plus de 400 verte, 

“Ta marche d'un chamean chargé ext ordinairement do 4 & 4p verses & 
hour; le intervalles dos stations sont cateulés dave la steppe dafagon bo 
‘que Yon ne marche point pendant Ia grande chaleur, avant te crépusotte ono 
inet en route et Yon fit une sole ape juag’h dix henres du matins A elog 
hours pris amidi on repart de ‘nouvemy, ct & onzo heures on warts pout 
puso Inuit, est ainai qua fon fait dea marches de plus do, douze hres 
[erJour fq Yon fash don de ehament un epee qu net pa ooae 

‘ors 


“Co do monture n'est pas employé | mais A deux stations entre 
Yo Kanone fate Guniacy of gual en os Se cbesat 








dans tout le Karakouma, ior secher been lene toute cette 
distance on Bix. et le me aa matin on arrive @ot Von 
qui oa an Re ogra setae mie ee 





lopuis longtemps organisés depuis Orsk jusquh Kazciay ils ont, entrtenos 
et ls Kirgig, ot som deraiew uo ooat ‘pas encore familiarisés aveo le modo 
tilgo Fs en reraaah fla minent vito. Dans lo Karkoutoy i 80 
serznt Te plo ouvnt dle do haat. 

‘*Lancida gourerneur-géndral @Orenbourg, M. Tuidedo-camp général 
Bégaok, « preorit qu’a chaque station ily auralé un perillon fuss pour 
familias plus promplement les Kirghia aveo le servic ruse des poste” 





6, Last Latter of Mx, Duncan Molwryne, Leader of the Leiothardt 
Search Expedition, and an Account of his Death, 
(Commicated by the Corowrax, Oxsuem) 
Sonsomven is an extract from tho last despatch of Mr. Molntyro to 
D, Campbell, sq, and also a despatch from the second in command 
"Gregory River, dnd May, 1860, 


“st wibte you about five works ago from, tho Gilli River, sending alt of 
connate wid expedition. tho toa 








site rations 
“Rolin of soy consequence bappeved dung th fst wook. We pased 
sie Og SES ie heel a eanded 
4 tho country thers bcs tough and stony Tt tock 

‘vot, going straight west, befor we got the Maid branch, which 
foc wif ls oe dae Sw ata 
i stand 40 we had totam 


Kennedy. abil 
kept the 
‘thon, 
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climate, man having ied a fow days before our arrivals his grave was quite 
aoe ee ‘Dit of a sbed tt ohh ri ‘being only two on the 
F euviver vas tasble teary his wafortuate compas fo any 
distance, "We kept on down tho viver, and in duo time rived at what is 
falled the tmz (Burketoma] or port ‘Tho population was boot ext, 
fergie or Hy tog bad with te fever; ince, people wero ik every- 
treet eoulot eat te abl todo anything ithe shape of work, 
amped abe lagoon about mile, frm the fown (Burketown), inking that 
‘was away from all the sickness. ‘There were two tents near us, Next morn- 
ing one hv men nth tents was dea; nd on going up to th towns 
{aie the tore ay, Lova tld mo more had ied Shas meming. got my 
‘stores and started uy 16 niles higher ). While putting them into order 
for packing on the horses, one of the bore ‘got the fever, and this momn- 
fe Bategs hee ks bloke boy, Links wl go over it; but Moto 
tifeta is af ove with him, Tah all esd, only wating forth mento 
fet well T hope info days thay wil got beers own ne ast log, a 8 
‘rec one i itor in one's rare orwell gaz 

“ Before I came here thero wore about eighty in the town, sixty-six of whom 
wor ba with fer, fold that twenty-Bve are all at have det athe 
town, and they are making xp coffins for two more, who are past recovery. I 
fhopo't shall get nway all ght; people aro leaving Uy sea end land as fase a8 

an tere to ote fon te, and sugar abadaco, bat of 

vay bad qualty—te four we ta, Barkly eb a itis ork 4 aid hare 
Tretwo pio oat, ‘Tho preset iio Of th town loon plan only fw 
a) ore el cconeding unnsgal inthe atmosphere thi Dut the 

“Perhaps thor x emething unum in the atm a mason but 
natives of the count ‘ea ball i 

«We have mot wit ea eaa ee ‘Leichhardt yet; but we have ascor~ 
tained beyond a doubt ‘whites are now, or have }, among the blacks 
Sitsn to last ton your, "here Sa’ boy sod. ly from ten to tvelve 
pss of ag, alent white, with ight Divo eyes and red hair; and in another 
rsa at in wih Sn ewe alan ele 
Danae yen gy and ti ea ato wen a 
Trin days sd0 of th tong a Hong tro of sont two hundred they 
‘are very fierce; none of tho sottlers have como to any terms with them yet. 
‘They will como out on tho open plain, and fight to the last. I have been 
Ata this enone white mas aad’ Twat azompanit by ie offer Sn 
href thn tire ol here Lad ta gar ws Mi Th ae 
Shae aay. Wo sun Noto tay au foiy lds; but eere was 20 gn 
Ueehite den tong haa Wo had to sake prinnet of ther al before 
soul tas hen rope. In oo havo ata, 
young flo wih af te pee amp. Hes now quiteat ee naw 
Or foar month ho vill bé ab fo gua ite ogi wh, tonto, 
‘wo shall learn all about how the half-castes came ‘the blacks. 

‘Tho blacks are now all collected near the sea-coust: ‘the Albert and 
‘eichhardt rivers, with the white man or haleotste among. 
ge be well sexed ‘and give chase to all the whites that 0 16D 

ours, Ido not ber. mee 

“TE know they aro mostly very bold, and stout able fellows. One of them 
neatly. took ‘he carbine from the ofier, when we were out the other day. 
{They ine to fear whatover of f-arm A toons ou get vay Noe 
roy of ect Ey, pap eo ing fo whee the at, 
ary somone ties nt {Sid at al about wo tho wit man iy ot 
Satu he's ong half-urts; but I am-anre, thee is someting ie 




















‘However, I shall Tesmm:aboat it in a few days, I think the officer and native * 


police will go with me, ae there is only myself and one black boy able to da 
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‘anything, and two are not enongh to surround one hundred or more blacks, 
tnd dlantm them, whereas five ora can do 10 without shotig exy. 

“We were oxmiped for nearly two months among 600 blacks at Cooper's 
Oreck, They wore at times very troublesome, but we never had to shoot any, 
although they richly deserved it sometimes, Wo saw no blacks tntil We 

the tropics. We had no trouble with thom. On this expedition we 
saw a good many, and traces of large tribes every day, especially at the head 
of the Leichhardt, Wo could get no information from any we savy, and hd 
reat, trouble in near them; but ouee up to them they always 
Sonsdredthomeaas prisoners Toppan from sin oslo ann thee 
fea. "Thay ar. cials hare and all the way up the sat st. have 
seen no positive proof of their esting ono anotier, but they have the annie 
habits as those that are further eastward. I bave shad no time to examine 
‘oany camps yet; thote which Ihave searched contained nothing but what al 
‘wild blacks aves no sign of iron or any metal in any shape. ‘Tho head of 
‘he Lelobhard and also the western branches of the Flinders River, area great 
arbour for blacks, ‘They eontain so many mountain passa, that 0 Tow 
natives eould defend them agninst a regiment of soldiers, "Mountains perpen 
Aioular for 600 and 800 feet, in some places narrower above than below [tho 
‘mountain passes). Excopt in tho beds of tho watercourses the country is 
quite impassable for anything; but a man without boots or shoes might, 
ike a black fallow, get up ono ravine and down another. 

“It requires one to bo very cautious in teavelling through & country of this 
Aeseription, to avoid being sixprised by natives or having ones retreat out of 

‘eat Advantage, however [oxists] in the abundance of permanent water 
hor, but feed is often soaroo. Since leaving the depot camp on tho 
Gift wo have explored about 600 miles of now country, mostly along the 
orthem face of tho ccast mountains. We passed over whit, I havo no doubt, 
will prove to be a rich gold field before ng. We did not find any guld 
‘ut from tho obarnotar of tho country T have not the Teast doubt af its 
txistenco¢ should the search in this neighbourhood bo unsuccessful wo shall 
‘ross tho ooast rango immediately, and continue tho search on the southern or 
Snland waters about south-weat towards Swan River, 

“Doxoan Milwrvns,” 


‘he lata Salta in inky the egnatre fn panel, Tha ovidently lft 
‘uncompleted, . The words in braokets havo been added by Dr. Mueller. 




















‘2a Bo. Serta Sail Ieesbard Gaarch Committee, Melbourne, 


““Zolehaxdt Expatition, Cai, River Gili 
Per Fea 188 lies 


“Laptes, 

‘oie is-with fcolings of the deepest sorrow that I beg to comzounicate to 

pe eT Od 
eee ieee a he 

‘onthe River Gilet. nrttolppaimbeamen 


I will. endeavour, a4 clearly. as T oan, to, narrate the ciroumstances 

suspelalyprecding no itending hs dai feng comin that tap 

i most painfl interest, RS: 

fy M'Intyro, sae hy Ahad Mad an tvo ack bapa 
cy 






‘on. the il, ina direotion sli th 
tho Aver Leioibards As he bas inc inforseda ates 
himself that Leicblandtscould not by any. possible chance 








ate 
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havo taken bis party over the country he saw there, traveled generally in 
orth eation following th river down to 182 6' m lat Tere he lft the 
flebherds and brook ats forthe Gregory on his way’ to, he township on 
fhe Abort, Huver where he purposed baying horse and rations, Ho antved 
Sth d, G, MeBonal's station on the Gregory on the 18th Apri, Tho next 
day, dow, Let raed br wich 
‘eared therations, unluckily missed Mr. M‘Tntyre's track, aud he and the black 
apr rereia oonsoquence without food of any sort exoopting ne ignana nati 
{ity aed the anil Her Gray's wag Rens Book 
nti oroning of tho 20th, ‘Near this ration he camped til the dth May, 
‘Taking ouch vats fo the Albert River township dntant 10 males Dosnes 
Tomah “AC tila fino dlsase georally kat. there ax "the fever” was 
Tele ia the township and 3Leol and MLoxghitn who entered. tho serve 
oT enfin ht a ot Ue hy nt of hom an 
is oats, wore na  Netatyre apparently espe 

ft ethers Se iis Say ih me ht es a hh 
Eated’be had snught but was detained fo, 2d dy shake ie of Oa the 
20th lay we Ca the ae pte part aid ee 
Dupul Shuve te MTutyre revolved to eavo us wile he and ono black boy 
prertdsd to to Gilioh ant. 60 mails east fom the former ve, to bing 
iscuer portion of th expedition to sy Up to thin tie he had’ been 
ine he" Fengest man aongst ns, Next ioming he fle unwel, 
thtribted if his having linn the moe which area fom a hallow damp 
see he vo during, tho night, ‘Noxt day owas still unwell; but om 
Wein, ‘bra May, bo startd forthe Gilli, intending to be Deck in bout 
TMK, rua peda hcp on hw Dagan be 2588 Mu 

the fe, arid at the camp on on 
and by Gee epportnity Air, MTniyre forwarded mo a note of instructions, 
{nfneaing me Ya extreme weaknost bo had botn sable t0 
ene Gili on th namo day bo Tf oy, but that ho aztved there the 
ext morning fn a ory exhauted stato, Ho'alao sid tho (260 Bfay) hat 
Tet beter and ope to rejoin vain few dag 

ite in Ue ovening of te 2nd. Jano, Teclved. nota fom Me, Donald 

nee aang ua his brother wa vey is and aa ‘ho would not, i all 

ais, be abla to sare with the expedition. for some Weeks, I vax 
Fistral to return with th entire party to tho Gillick 
wife Be Juno was oospied Sn taterag the horn and proparng for a 
start ou, which wo made the next morning 

wae Sth Jung, whon about 20 tales fom the Gkliot, T'was met by w 
rocssenger beating te sad iings tht out leader waa n0 mor, Taf cou, 
Tnmedlctaly pushed forward, arrived at tho camp Yo tho evening, and ltt 
tht ag ln oe fe it Bad ae sre it 
fhe lghten power of motion, Occasional be wasted vay. severe pain, 
rite St ocho tones ho was in comporativo ea, -At ax stool: o8 the 
TRoyningof tho Atk ho gently bretbed his fant Ha bad expresd wish, 
Boro dpe previous to hi dent that should ton ho Fonaalsrvico over hib 
Reuaieny sha T nocd Hardly assure you bis decae was relpiously respected, 
‘We buried hima on the moraing of tha 6th Jun. 

*Horsrere wis daqplntnent ato! bang pri fh Sa rat 
a ert sal soft tat von seed pod 

; ly spend t tho oft that ho had soe 

Sr se ep we vow te betta an 20 to 
Stator ts geal objec, bad raced his earsand bad groved him excedingly. 
Hein erry sone hore, tht he would thoroughly steed ft 
Povlnmanco'of ha du, and tits practically refnto so base a sondal, On 
Bepealcccsions ie mentioned this subject tome, sd once ade, “10s no ss 
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talting them they're wrong; TL show them? But this he hes sot been 
lowed to do. In bs Inst tes of instructions to mye, which he, bal 
Aiotated to his brother, he said, ‘all those who have travelled with me Will be 
able to givo evidence 'if T adhered to the terms of the agrooment to really 
search for Leichhardt whilo a horse or a camel remained of the expedition. 
‘That he did so, and would have continued to do s0, none who knew him can , 


dot 
“WF. Stowayy, Second in Command,” 














7. On the result of Mr. MoKinlay’s Exploration in search of Lands 
uitable for Settlement in the neighbourhood of Adam Bay, in Northern 
Australia. Txtract.of a Despatoh from Sir D. Daty, Governor of 
South Australia, to Lord Oanyanvow, dated 27th September, 1866, 


(Communicated by the Coroxrat, Orvrox.) 


‘Tum arial yesterday of tho schooner Dearie frou Adan Day, with Masor 

Howard, nx, andthe atzvay pay, has furnished mo with dates ftom hat 

SOEREE Maitisly, WHE tro of his amplring pay, ave als rfuae.{n 
“Me 1 ing party, 

the Bantree es 


“No deaths had ocourred in the settlement, and all wero pon health, 
‘but I rogrot to say that with the mention of theso fortunate imstances 
St cee tortie ctramins mera 

a rare LEE ae 
of MoKinlay's want of success, in the discovery of lands moro suitable for 
‘sottlement ‘Escape Cliffs, Alte having ived upon horse-flesh as long 
scat acco of aupphy last \e const ‘ind t, parthy with tho 
‘horves’ skins, in wl ho and his party managed with great difficulty to 
rretum by the coast to Adam Bay. 

ms reer ie er Subora min nid 

cone ne 
shall bo treat. hy tba il 








phe 
hig roail; but full details shall bo transmit aoxt, bh 
el hon ole ho rm oy nyo 


“Xe presont the intsation i to a vousel immediately to bring back 
Aho reoindar of tho party with all thor effects, and for the tie, at lat, 0 
sandon all further efforts at settloment in that quarter.” 








“SMe Howard Report wl be pat in dhe Jour othe RG, 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


{Isioep Ava 1021, 1807.) 





SESSION 1866-7. 


Fourth Meeting, January 14th, 1867, 


Sm RODERIOK J, MURCHISON, Banr, K.cn., Prosper, in 

the Chair. 

Presewtation,-—Caph, J, B, Caldbvch, 

Bxxori0%s—Thomas Black, Bog. ; Robert Brown, 1g. 3 Capt. George 
Hrnest Bulger, v8, &0.; Michael G. Graham, Bag :d.; O'Dall 
‘Travers Hil, Bog. ; Wiliam B. Lambert, Bog. 0x%.; David Macloughin, 
Fag, s10,, ¥00.; Lawrence Oliphant, Fag. (of Condie, Perthshire); 
William Henry Potter, Hog. 

Acomsstons 70 rae Limmary sixce rae tast Murino, Donations — 
Maillet’s ‘Desoription of Egypt.’ Haguo, 1740. ‘Olimat do St, 
Reno,’ Dr. Daubony. ‘Lettres sur la Moréo ot les Isles do Corigo,’ 
par Castellan, ‘Reisebeschroibungen fiir die Jugend,’ by J. HH, 
Campo, ‘Nurnberg,’ von Dr. F. Mahor; ‘Numberg,’ von Je. Roth 
(Guide-books). ‘Prag,’ von Dr. L, Alucklessig, Lindan’s ‘ Sachor- 
Schon Schweiz” Kerber’s ‘ Framdenfthrer in Franklache Schwein 

Tulin’s ‘Semmering wnd Reichenan Fuhrer.” Millor’s ‘ Aachen 
‘und Umbebungen.’ Cutler's ‘Spa and its Mineral Springs.’ Geuth’s 
‘Tron Waters of Schwalbach in Nassau.’ Hoser's von ‘Franzens- 
torn bey Egor’ Eger & Wlster, ‘Marienbad, Carlsbad,’ oto. 
Horrlein’s “Aschaffenbuxg.’ Polak’s “Ischal Guide.’ Tylor’s ‘His. 
torical Tour in Franconia’ ‘Guide to the Grand Chartreuse,’ 
Guide to Chartreuse do Pavia.’ Miss Pardoe's ‘ Ohartreuse.’ ‘ Guide 
al Sacro Monte di Varallo. All presented by 8. M. Drach, Esq., 
é rns. ‘Rioordi di un Viaggo in Oriente,’ Rome, 1866. ‘Diffu- 
sione Geographia? Rome, 1862. ‘Di Clima di Gondogoro’ 

Yo. x ® 
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Rome, 1861, ‘Sulla Sooperta delle Origin del Nilo” 1864. AN 
presented by the euthor, M, Nardi. ‘On the use of Petroleum for 
Locomotives” ‘Usher das Zeitalter des Geographen Eudoxus des 
‘Astronomen Gemios’ ‘Usher dio antiken Namen md die Geo- 
graphio der Boumwolle im Alterthum? ‘Report on tho visits of 
Liout,Colonel Merewethor, o.n. to places between Aden and Suen 
‘Wilson's Sra volumo of ‘Tmperial Gazottoor of England and Walos. 
Portiolio from Cassel, ‘ ‘Theoretisch-Practische Schule des Situations- 
zeichnens.’ A mannsoript, ‘ Apportenant & YOuvrage de Oialdi, sur 
tes Movements do la Mer et sos Hfets,’ pages 585-57. Cinldi, * Sul 
Moto Ondoso del Mare.’ -Oialdi, ‘Ports Canaux.’ Baer, St, Petors- 
‘burg, ‘Dor Haut Gofimden Maromuths, und die zur Vergnng des- 
selben ausgeristoto Expedition’ A manuscript, ‘ Australia formerly 
‘a Satellite to tho Harth; a Philosophical Troatise on the Barth and 
its Satellites? by W. Watson, Sydney, Australia,‘ Cathay, and tho 
way thither” Hakluyt Soofoty. Bailliver’s ‘New South Wales 
Gazotteor and Road Guide,” By tho Government of New South 
Wales. ‘ Descriptive Notes on Peking; with a largo Map compiled 
from native authorities, By Heury Kopsch and Hag. Tainor, 
“Physioal Geography,’ by Anstod. 1867. ‘Tho Elements; an I 
-vstigation of the Forces dotermining the Position of tho Ocea 
By Jordan (W.'L.). Loffter’s ‘ Forsiog pan en Geonostio, ote. Malto- 
Brun's ‘Resumé Historique ot Geographique de I'Exploration do 
Gorhard Roblfs, au Zoult ot &In-Calah,’ ‘Tho Alps of Hannibal,’ 
by Win, J. Law, mots, 7.2.0.8 Presented by the Author, 

Purchased. —‘ Amerigo Vospncci, son Caractire,’ ote, ‘La Florida 
el’ Tnoa,’ by do In Vega. ‘Chronclogioo pare Ia Historia do 
Blonde’. ‘Principles of Geology,’ by’ Sir 0. Lyell. “Die Tse) 
“Oypomn’ ‘Der Nigor der Alten." Die Proussiche Expedition nadh 
Ost-Asion. 3 

Acorssroxs To Tat Mar-noowt sixor 1mm Last Mreriva—Maps of 
tho Ordnance Survey of Great Britain, 846 in number. Presonted 
Jy the Oninanoe Survey Office, Southampton, through Sir H. James, 
“WR, Direotor. Map of Contral Asia, by Lioutenant-Colonol J, 
‘Walker, from British and Russian authorities. ‘Presented by 0. R 
Markham, Bsq., Secretary. Map of the Island of Java, showing the 
political divisions and volcanoes, by Dr. A. Petormann. Map’ of 
‘the River San Francisoo (Brazil), by Hml. Liais, Esq. Prosented. 
‘Dr. A. Petermann. A Map of London, showing the Metropolitan 

‘and Miscellaneous Improvements to 1867. By B.Stauford, 

the ‘@uthor. Map of Tquatorial Afrioa, ilus- 

lu’s Routes in Toot 5. Prosented by M. da 
‘Volta and comtry adjacent, by Ohi. Hornberger, 
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‘&o, Presented by Dr. A, Petermann, 1867. Map of the Marquesas 
Islands, Pacific Ocean, Presented by Dr. A. Petermann. Map of 
tho Suldon-Gebietes, near Oriler, the Rhietian Alps, Presented by 
Dr. A. Potirmann, 


‘The following Papers wore read :— 


1, Notes of @ Journey from Bida, in Nupe, to Kano, in Hausa, performed 
fn 1862 by Dr, W. B. Barciy, nx, Extracted from portions of Dr. 
‘Baikie's Journals in pessesion of the Foreign Office. By J. Kinx, Bsq., 
MD PGBs 

(Communicated by the Fonstox Orrick.) 

Dn, Bature loft Lnkoje, the British settlement formed by him oppo- 

‘ito the confluence of the Binuwo and the Niger, in December, 1861, 

on a journey to Hansa, to recover the papers of Dr. Vogel and other 

travellors, Ho remained at Bida, tho capital of Nupo, until tho 
month of April following, and then set out on his march in a north- 
castorly direotion towards Kano. On his journey he passed through 
sovoral towns of considerable population, tho inhabitants of which 
spoke tho Hausa language, On tho fifteenth day of the march 

(April 28th) his party entered the country. of Zatiya, and on. the 

Both reached the capital of that district, which is ono of tho great 

contros of commerce of Hausa, ‘Tho silk-ootton troos which suxround 

tho town make its sito conspionous in the midst of the plain; there 
are upwards of 1000 of those trees, varying from 50 to 70 foot in 
hoight, ‘Tho height of tho plain above the sea is 2000 foot, and 
rivers drain it to the Kaduna and thence to the Kwora, On the 
26th May Dr, Baikio loft Zariya, diverging from bis routo to visit 
tho King at his war-oamp, and resuming his north-casterly course 
on the 16th of June, On the 20th, having left the town of Antsan; 
they forma tho streams flowing in an opposite direction, to pass 
round Bebeji and join ono of tho afuonts of Lake ‘Tshad after 
crossing several of those streams the party reached Kano on the 
2nd July, Ho was well received by the King, who wos st his war- 
camp in the south-easterly part of his dominions, and all the papors 
of tho European travellers wero ordered to bo delivered up to him; 

‘butit now appeared that tho greater part were at Zinder, whither 

‘thoy had been taken by the Azhenawa after the murder of Corporal 

Maguire, ‘he paper concluded with tables of routes and batomotrio 

observations, and lists of the Kings of Zeriya and Kano. Tt will be 

‘printed in eatenso in tho ‘Journal’ vol. xxxvii. : 

‘The Passronxt said the hanks of the Sosiety were due to the Foreign 
peg fe communieing tinct of reo uae of Ie 
Dr. Baio, undertaken inthe course of his mission to Afiica. He would also 
ask the meeting to return thelr thanks to Dr. Kitk, the companion of Living 
ston for baring progres exalent abril from the Yoluminons doet= 
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sents which Dr. Batkie had left behind him, He (tho President) had a strong 
raonaltaterest in the labours of Dr. Beiki, because he was President of tho 
Bocety atthe tine the expedition to tho Niger was decided upon, He wrote 
4a his lamented friend, Sir John Richardson, the eminent nataralit, then tho 
ead ofthe Medical Department of tho Naval Establishment near Portamouth 
fd Dr, Duke, who waa a yorng aaistant-surgeon rndar him, at once volun~ 
{eored fbr this epecinl aod most dangerous service, Dr, Baikio was wrecked in 
eamer the’ Day Spring in ascending the Niger in 1867, and showed his 
atlty of resouroo in eatablishing his party in camp on the shore, axving 
‘what they could from to vessel and cullivating relations with the neigh 
Torng chit expeily wit to Satan of Sakata; Shs apportig the patty 
in this position wndl apotber steamer arrived from TE Balko 
anderen sar tnt pn an tar the anion He ea 
jovernmnent, established at Tkoje.a sation, with the. object of opening up 
commercial lations with the iotaligent chet of the neighbouring eoontry, 
End be had advaveed a considerable way in producing tho beat fedling and 
harmony between the native tribes and) tho British establishment. | Now, 
‘whien he told them that he bad the nuthority of Commodore Wilmot, the lato 
Gomoander of our naval fores upon hat oons, for stating that this station 
Hund a Gers of flog that was kh cat Us, Bra 
en, ty woul willy oer eh uta of samiton to the evan 
Ot Dy. Batkinn After passing Chvough al the tral incident toa long renidenco 
{in that eountry, he way on bi return home, at Siern Leone, sudden onze 
‘with fever and eatriod oft He, the President, bad moxt willingly signed a 
ition now before the Lords of the Treamry’ in favour of tho relatives of 

Balk, who, ho was aory to state wor lft in bad clreuoatances, 

‘ie Tnevawiny Savers. aid ho should bo sorry H€ tho paper of his 
lamented fiend, Dr, Balk, paused without roma. There must bo raany 
‘who had w Kindly recollection of him a, tmowt gonial man, learned and ell 
Informed" and bo bad added very efosidoraly to our Kbowledge of Aftien, 
Aan Wong his voyage an he Chadd hat bo Gat brane known § 
fee, a den gt uy ie oad 1 wan trong he 

ar that we Ueca ao wl cgunned wih ty coare, IE apne, 
fhe peat paper ht ad vale anther now ier, Kad The 
osmy wat inh county ing tra the courte Canton ik on 
‘he north, and that which Lander took ia his attempt to reach the Niger after 

PW ath; 20 thai it was a. weloome addition to our geographical 

Xda," pry was a lovatd xin 
‘wns rest, andnelimata suitable fo Buropenns. ‘The denth of Dr, Baikie was 
tho more to be deplored froin the elroumatance that he appeared. to have left 
ho one to aucose him ar the apostio of African exploration in the Soudan, 
HE Afvion ie over to bo clined, into the Soudan that we mvat look os the 
chit wnt any moremet or dat patos, Te was the at of agen com 
‘merce and of @ great population, It contained also the largest Mohammedan, 

#00 ini Nogroland, the Fellatah torritories extending, from the ooast nearly 

efoss he eontinent thus affording some proof of tho capability of tho 
Noor for He shouldbe prond to eo the day when some 
‘innton, tke the Hast India. Company, would tak a strong hold of Altea, 
stud deal with the natives as we had dove in India, 






























Visit to Vohimarina, the North-East Province of Madagascar, By 
the Bisnor of Mavnirrvs, 

salled-Vohimare by Europeans, is on he whole 
posteases, along the courses of its rivers, large: 
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and fertile valleys, which present every advantage for colonization : 
they might be made to grow all kinds of tropical produce, and the 
‘woods expecially those around the Bay of Diego Suarez, abound with 
coxcallent timber. It is only the neighbourhood of the Bays of Vobi~ 
mare and Diego Suarez that the country is inhabited, the interior 
deing peopled only by wild oxen and # few scattered hunters who 
are employed in thoir chase, ‘Tho indigenous population is composed 
of Sacalavas and Botsimsarakas; the dominant Hovas havo a fow 
All-built forts at some distanco from tho sea-shores, The houses of 
tho Botsimsarakas aro vory clean and neat, much more so than those 
of the Hovas or Sacalavas, ‘This the author thought might be attri- 
buted to their intercourse with Europeans. ‘Tho bouutifully faix 
‘countenances and the partly Huropean features of some of them, and 
th many foreign tombs at Vobimare and elsewhere, lead to the 
supposition that many Europeans (some say old pirates) sottled on 
tho east const of Madagascar and married native women, ‘The 
‘ullocks of Vohimare, owing to the superior pasture, aro tho best in 
Madugasoar, and fotch a higher price at Mauritius than any othors, 
‘The paper gavo somo detailed information concerning the valleys, 
rivers, and forests of this part of Madagascar, und also cotitained 
‘extracts from the diary of tho author kept during a journey in the 
provinoo, in September 1865. It will be printed entire in tho 
‘Journal,’ vol. xxxvii, 





‘Tho Puestonwr in returning thanks to tho author, said that those who bad 
read the interesting work of Mr. Ells the missionary, would reoollet that 
‘ty ile was known rrpetig this fer trot of northeastern Madagaca, 
Ho thonght it was highly to the eredit.of a bishop of our Church that 
should Davo gon though this region and ven ux 20 gol « deve 


Mr. J.Cnawvnp ssid they wore greatly obliged to the Bishop of Mauritius 
forte sour bad Geen of Who hdrknown pao The 
ple of Madagascar, especially the Hovas, seemed on the whole to be ina 
position and in’ a higher state of civilisation than th peopl ffi 
gens, more pattary en th ut nt. y owed fio 4 ee 
alan hitherto tiexplalned interoonese which they formerly had with 
{Sho Malays, a maco inhabiting a. region 8000 miles distant. | How the 
Malays. got to. Madagascar bo would not ventar’ to say. But tbe Malay. 
‘aguas vos tor, ahead bao ta oearon to cbs af mang of 
dist 














Ho bad counted at least 150 Malay words, very cleely 10 bo 
tinea fom the common langage of the country, thessinciding the wba 
of thelr numerals up to one thousand. ‘Tho Africans on the continent generally 
counted up 0 tet, very rarely up to one hundred ; but bere were the complete 
Dumerale of the Malay, up to one thousnad, ‘The names for many things, uch 
‘soe, the yatn; wore Malayan Still they were essentially African negroes, 
f very indoclo and -unimprovable vace,, With their many advantages they 
fought to have mado greater progress. ‘They possessed tbe bores, ox, and the 
hog, with roe, yams, mile, iaize. Supposing the Maories posseseed all 
‘what a people hey would have been! what a superior genius they 
fs compared with these AVficans! ‘He did not at all agro with the adviee of 
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Mr Sunder, tate sould ay song Bold of Aen. Hadi nat know 
‘what we could Iny a strong hold of except sheer barbarism, He knew what 
would lay a strong hold of us, and that was malaria, "These regions were not 
Ht for edloniation by Europeans, because they were almost entirely tropical. 
‘The very description which the Bishop gave of the plague of mosquitoes was 
‘enough to Keep uropeans out of Madagascar, With regard to the civilisation 
of Aion, it was very clear that almost all the clvilistion which the Afvcans 
had received hed been derived from foreign quarters. It was mortifying to us 
to think that it was the Arabs and the Mobamedan religion that had improved 
the Afrieans, Wherever they happened to be converted to Mobamedauism, 
fey were sre to be more civilied, than when they remained mere pagans 
‘etter clothed, better fed, and more humanised, giving up those horrible vites 
which ebaractersed the mative religion, 











8, Diary of a Hill-Trip on the borders of Arracan: By Lurormvant 
1. H. Lew. * 


‘Tins papor consisted of extracts from a report, by the author, of « 
hazardous journey ho and his party had reoently performed, in the 
‘course oftheir police duty, amongat the wild hill-tribes of the borders 
of Bengal, Arracan, and'Burmah, ‘Tho diary commences on tho 
1th November, 1865, and torminatos with tho arrival of the author 
ft Chittagong on the 11th February, 1860, after a narrow escape 
from « hostile party of tho Shindoo tribe, who forced them to take 
‘refuge for two nights in the jungle, 

‘Man. Cuawronp explained that this paper was a potion of tho dary of ono of 
‘numberof officers called Superintendents of Poli” on tho eastern frontiers 
Oot Bengal, where the two Eastara types of people, tho Hindoo and the Mongolian, 
‘meet, Lioutenant Lewin was engaged in this duty, and towards the conclusion 
of the diary gave an interesting account of his adventurous attempt to pene 
{cata the toreltory of thes wild tribes. Batwoon Burmah Pog lea 


dinteiot by the Arracanese and a number of other call speaking 
“teen Tengen, Tn atonpting fo pnstate into tho country, Listens 


Lwin aad Monro and thelr pack wero srounded and pursed, 
so hay sve hs sh Ge ates Goutty and wit th ero al 
is prepary. 


on, ad Lieto Lavin hed dolayed ti ooey as gaan 
-eation, said Liontennnt Lewin in 
Seat io isn explore, of wich uy were mck somone © hat 
‘Rioagome of the Geographical Society, 

“Bofote thd conélusion of the meeting the Prosidont announced that the 
Connell had tht day voted a further grant of 60, towards the expenses of 





Gear, “in Gontral Northern Aion. This adventorous 
ween Geraida i tude of Breach, hal tibeesea in paced aloha ome 
ito Kis, on the shores of Lake Tabad, whenos he bad written to She 
Biosety ‘kn tention of proteding at enoe to Wada where Dr. 
“pas andre ahd he hoped ta recover che papers of that trsyellens 
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Fifth Moating, 28th January, 1867. 


Sm RODERIOK J. MURCHISON, Barr, x.cp, Penswewt, in 
the Chair. 


rwortons,— Viscount Adare; Richard Baxter, Bsg.; Frederick N. 
Gisborne; Hog. ; Carleton LiBstrange, Buy. ; Alexander FP, Low, Bog : 
Charlee Lanyon Oren, Hog, (Liout. Royal Marines) ; Colonel C. We 
Tromenhoare, B2 

‘Acorsstows to-ruto Luray sivon tite tase Merenva. Donations — 
«A Voyage to tho Talo of Elba” By A. ‘Thigbout.de Bemand, 
1814, ‘Remarks on somo Parts of Italy.’ By Joseph Addison. 
1701-1708. ‘Tho Axgonautious of Apolonius Rhodius,’ By Francis 
Fawkes. 4 books. 1780. ‘Travels of an Arab Merchant in Soudan, 
Darfur, Wadai’ ‘Translated by Bayle St, John, ‘Diary in the Dar~ 
nnelles, from ‘Tonedos to Marmora’ By Wm. Knight. 1840. 
‘All by 8M. Drach, Esq #:8.0., ‘Correspondence of Liout,-Colonel 
L, Polly, Political Resident, Persian Gulf, with Govoramonit of 
Bombay.’ Map-routes of caravan, &e, 1864. By the Socretary of 
Btato for India, _‘ Nouosto Nachrichten aus don Innern Ailes 
‘yon Gk Rohlf’ By Dx, Petormann, Lioutenant Ross, ‘Visit to 
Kej, through Mekran, from Gwadur to Kurracheo.’ Also ‘ Notes 
‘on Mokran. By tho Governor of Bombay, ‘Tho Classified Tndex 
of the Athenoum Library Catalogue. 1867, By the Committee of 
the Athenanm Club, ‘The Bloments!’ Vol. 2. By Win.8,Jordan, 
1807. By tho Author, Statistios of Now Zealand. 1866, +Re- 
lagto da Hxploragio do Rio Puris' by Joao Martins da Silva 
Coutinho, 1862 By Rev. J.C. Fletcher.‘ 1/Origino des Berbers 
‘Phamon, & propos des Lettres sur la Sahara,’ By Henri Aucapi- 
taine. By the Author. Liber del Saber ‘De Astronomia.’ Del 
Rey D. Alphonso de -Onstille, ‘Die Bedeutung modemey Grand 
Messungen!’ By Dr. OHM. Bauemgeind, “Kunde des Morgen: 
Jandes” Prof, Dr. Hermann’ Brockhaus, By the Author. | «Alealé 
do Henares’ Desoription por D, Antonio M.Lopez -y Ramajo, 
B61, Purchased. — Tho Story of the University Mission to Central 
‘Africa’. Rey. Henry Rowley. 

ds:r0 nme Mar-noone susce Tax Last Mostrina-—Mop to ill 
trate the Role, of M. du Chaillu in Gontral Africa, Presented "by 
the Author. 2 Maps of Asia Minor, Geographical and Geological. 
By P. do Tehibatohef. Prosented by Six R. I. Murchiton, President, 
‘Map of Russia and. Sweden, No. 36 of Sticler’s Hand Atlas. Pre- 
sonted by A. Peterman. Map of Cooper’s Creek and the adj 
Stony Desert, from the journeys of Sturt, Wille, MeKinlay, 
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‘Howitt, from 1845 to 1862. Presented’ by A. Peterman, Ad- 
mmiralty Charts, 12 in number. Ordnance Maps, 228 sheets, and 21 
Area Books. 


‘Tho following Papers wore read :— 


1. On the Geography and Climate of India, in reference to the best Site 
‘for a Capital, By the Hon, Gronox Oaxeantx, of the Indian Civil 
Servioo, 

: ixtrcts.) 

‘Iw it be concoded that a new capital is wanted, and if there bo « 

protty general agreomont on the most essential requisites for a Eu- 

yopean capital in India, it only remains to go forth, map in hand, 
and try to find a suitable place, have for many years had oocasion 
to tur my attontion to the collection of facts regarding the present 
condition of India, and have continued that practice till ithas become 

a habit of my Iife. Ihave mado tho round of all the British Pro- 

‘vineos, Tt has been my fortune to be employed in widely different 

parts of India, and thus to havo aoquired a personal fuuniliarity 

‘with at Jonst four of tho great Administrative divisions. 

‘The following aro tho points especially to be kept in view in 
selecting the site for tho oapital 

1, Tt should bo as far as possible central, geogiuphioally and 
politically, and oasily aooossiblo from the different parts of India, 
© 2, Ttshould bo within easy reach of the sea, but not so near as to 
tbe exposed to danger of attack from the sea cateris paribus, that 
coast would bo preferable from which there is the most direct and 
rapid communication with Buropo, 

8, ‘Tho climate should be temperate, and, with such aid as local 
mirroundings may afford, tolerable throughout the seven or oight 
‘warm months of the year. At tho samo timo it should not be too 
cold, damp, or rainy, nor unfitted for native constitutions at, that 
oason. 

4 Tho sito should be sufficiently roomy, should afford space for 

Jpome Buropedn sottlemont, and should possess such amenities in 

itself and in the neighbourhood as might be expected to attract 

settlers, schools, 0. ~ 

5, Tt should be within reach of the influences of the public opinion 
of a great uropean and civilised native community, engaged in 

> spaotical business. 

{ Antiong the requisites are’ some which must be considered, to a 
1; Obligatory, and without a tolerable mark in which no 
passed.” Theso are, T think, climate and noaress 
‘also the immediate proximity of a great 
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public opinion, 1f I am right as regards these obligatory conditions, 
‘our inquiry might be narrowed much, It might probably be as- 
sumed that no place within fifty miles of the sea will answer the 
purpose. We should then but have to take a strip round the 
Peninsula, ranging from 50 to 150 or 200 miles from the sea, and to 
seo if wo can find a good climate in that space, If, again, it be 
admitted that it is necessary to bo in easy communication with and 
‘within tho immediate influonco of one of the present great contres of 
Indian business and civilisation, tho question is much farther nar- 
rowed, and becomes simply this, Is there within a few hours’ journey 
of Calcutta or of Bombay a placo suited by climate and position for 
the new capital? Wo know that thero is no such place noar Cal- 
cutta, ‘Therefore wo como to th still more narrow question, Is 
there such a place within reach of Bombay, within a couple of hun- 
red miles of Bombay, on ono of the main lines of railway diverging 
from that place? In short, is thore any suitable sito in the high 
‘country which oxists immediately above Bombay ? 

But I proposo to take a wider survey of the whole country, and 
fairly to comparo tho advantages and disadvantages of different 
plaoos in their various aspeots. 








Tean answer'for myself that though I have taken a good deal of 
troublo in the way of inquiry, I nover fully realised the character 
of tho countries which I had not soon till T did seo them, Even as 
rogards ordinary geography, Tonco imagined that a low plain ex- 
tended to the south of tho Noilghorries, through which the Madras 
Railway ran to the opposite const, and was astonished to find rnyself 
running through a pioturesquo hilly country, 1500 feet above the 
‘sea, on a Tine abounding in steep gradients and sharp curves. I 
‘olioved, t0o,.I confess, that tho Concan was a flat country between 
‘the ghats and tho 6ea, a sort of Indian pontine marshes, and thatthe 
Nogpore territory was “ otberwiso called. tho valley of Berar.” On 
‘he other hand, I never knew an intelligent Madras or Bombay man 
‘who did not imagine Rohilkund to bo a delightfully hilly country. 
‘My’ impression, then, on the whole subject is, that though the 
‘amount of knowledge regarding every part of India is vast, it wants 
fputting together; and my attempt is merely ina rough way to put 
together the most saliont points of our knowledge, so far a6. regards 
my present subject. 

‘Tt is probably unnecessary to say that Tndia is on the land side 
shut out and walled off from the rest of the world by the system of 
great mountains which extend in @ ourve approaching to a semi- 
cixcle from Kurracheo to Ohittagong, in which any altitude may be 
attained from the ide of India, and which are for the most part 
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inaccessible from tho other side, Of the highest and most seoure 
portion of this mountain system, the great Himalayan range, a con- 
siderable extent is British territory, stretching in soveral places 
right up to the eternal snows and to the borders of tho Thibetam 
platomn of high Asia, 'Tho outer range of the outer Himalaya very 
commonly attains a height of 7000 or 8000 feet, and a sea of moun- 
tains extends back for 100 or 160 miles to the inacoossible mows. 

‘Tho genoral characteristic of tho range may be said to -bo that as 

rule it contaitis no valleys, no lakes, and no tablelands. ‘There 

is but, as it wore, a gigantio system of ravines; the valleys aro 
ravines, and the mountains are very steeply-inclined sharp-backed 

Hides, 

On tho hills throughout the entire rango it may bo said that there 
is not ono acro of level ground. ‘The sparce dwellings and fields of 
‘tho hill.men are terraced on the mountain sides, or obtained by taking 
‘dvantago of potty nooks and shoulders of hills, indistinct alluvial 
stops on tho sides of ravines, and mall strips of rico-land at tho 
bottom. ton tho rare roads, curiously constructed with great 
engineexing skill, wheel and even most animal carriage is out of the 
question; sad oven on foot none but a hill coolio, an invotorato 
sportsman, or a mountain sheep, can attempt to leave the xoads, 

‘Within this systom of mountains los the great alluvial, or diluvial, 
plain whioh also extends in one continous ourvo from the mouths of 
the Ganges to the mouths of tho Indus, with a breadth of about 150 
to 200 miles, forming, in tho differont portions of its longth Bongal 
proper, the North-West Provinces, aud Oude, the Punjab territories, 
Soindo, with the adjacont desert, and, perhaps wo may ada, Guzorat, 
Hero tho contrast to tho hills is carried to the utmost; for as in tho 
‘hla ‘there io not a piooo of flat ground sufficient to plant the solo of 
‘one's foot, so in. tho plain there is nowhere, it may be said, an un- 
ulation of twenty feat, and no such thing as a stone of the smallest 
dimensions throughout its whole extent, For our purpose tho plain 
may bo considored as nowhore rising perceptibly or materially above 

of the sea. 

‘pholo.of the rest of India may be eaid to be composod of ono 
solid formation of a pretty uniform charactor, to which tho deltas of 
tho rivers and low diluvial lands of Limited extent are mero excep- 

. tions. By far tho grodter portion of all this tract is a rocky and 
‘mjore or less hilly formation, considerably elevated above the level 

and it is contrasted. equally with tho Himalayas and the” 

‘as. thio one is all sharp-peaked ridges without valleys, 

Llovel plain, hero it may be said that:there ts 

/Aheother’s- oll the hills seem to have: lat tops, 

ndilating:-high lond and valley, Hills axe 
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nowhere altogether absent, and the country is seldom purely moun- 
tainous. ‘This formation ends to the north and south in two apexes 
conspicuous on the map, the oity of Delhi and Cape Comorin, which, 
singularly enough, are as exactly in the same longitude as if they 
had been laid out with a plumber’s line, If wo ‘include Cuteh and 
Kuttywar, we may describe the whole as a diamond-shaped country, 
‘tho points of which are Delhi, Capo Comorin, Cutob, end Rajmehal. 
‘The geological character of the whole of this region is, I believe, in 
its principal foatures much the same throughout, and very peouliar, 
large masses of trap being constantly thrown up over the sandstone 
nd other formations into hills and eminences, which again are 
‘usually capped by the singular flat tops compoied of red Intorite, 
‘Tho soils (with the exception, of cours, of the alluvial and diluvial 
oposite interspersed) seem to bo pretty universally composed of 
‘two sorts ; the poculiar black soil, said to be the Aébris of the trap, 
‘often of considerable depth, and lying upon a retentive kind of 
rubble, and the xed soil the Qébris of the Laterite, Both are fertile, 
though as different in thor charactors as heavy and light oile 
oan bo. 

‘Delhi, as is wellknown, is situated within a fow feeb of tho level 
of tho plain, on tho last low ‘spur: of the red sandstone projecting 
towards the north, go that not only historically but geographically 
it is & pormanent point. It is, as it were, the last point where a 
city is not Liable to be washed off tho alluvial soil by a change in 
tho course of tho great rivers. Agra is also on the edge of the solid 
formation, For a considerable distance south of Delhi the country 
oes not soem to rise to any considerable height, and when it does 
rise it is very gradually to tho south and west. Farther oust, 
opposite Allahabad and Mirzaporo, thore is a more marked and. 
sudden rise bya steop ghat lino, and as wo go south and west wo 
‘come to a considerablo elovation and o pleasant climate..,.Neamuch 
4s about 1400 fect high, and farther on many-stations,’ situated 
‘widely apart, aro all plaood at'a protty tunifoum height of about 2000 
feet above tho sea, viz., Sangor, Indore and Mhow, Oodeypore, 
Baitool, Chandwara, Soonee, Hazarcebagh, and others, In the 
‘extreme wost tho Aravalleo rango culminates in Mount Abo, up- 
‘wards of 5000 feet above tho sea, Along the southern face of this 
high lend a-considerablo height is also attained in several places. 

Tt appears to mo that tho common assumption that the-Nerbudda 
is the boundary. between North and South India is a mistake. 
Rivers never are ethnological and seldom geographical boundaries, 
‘Tho Vyndya range, north of the Nerbudda, in the senso of a marked, 
dividing lino (a sort of backbone of India as it is sometimes'enp- 
‘posed to be) seems to bo quite a myth, I mean, that it-is mot an 
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clevated range of hills forming a real and substantial boundary. 
‘The country to the north having already attained a general height 
of about 2000 feet, I believe that soaroely a peak of this rango rises 
500 fect above the genoral level ; at any rato, it is certain that 
throughout the whole range there is not a spot which has ever been 
‘used or suggested as a sanitarium on tho smallest scale. On the 
upper valley of the Nerbudda there is not even @ heavy descent 
‘the roads seom to find their way into the valley without any very 
stoop or marked ghats, It is only lower down, when the Nerbudda 
has cut a devper and narrower gorge into which it rashes down over 
‘rocks and falls, that its level is low, jungly, and unhealthy. It may 
‘bo eaid that south of the Himalayas and north of the Nerbudda thero 
is no available ground whatever above the genoral level of 2000 feet, 
excepting Mount Aboo. 

What is called tho valley of the Nerbudda seems to bo in fact but 
‘ narrow and partial depregsion.in the general level of the high 
and, into which the Nerbudda runs at Jubbulpore, and out of whioh, 
« branch of the Soane runs the other way, a little to the east of Jub- 
‘ulpore, Basily the roads from north to south make a slight 
escent to Jubbulpore and Nursingpore, and easily they rise again 
to their former lovel in tho country south of thoso places, ‘That 
‘country as a plateau reaches its greatest hoight of 2200 or 2800 feet 
quito on its southorn edgo, immediately before wo como to the steop 
ghats on its southern faoe which lead down to Nagporo and Berar; 
‘and on thissouthern fuco of tho plateau-the hills do rise considerably 
above the goneral level, constituting what I shall in goueral terms 
‘call the Sautpoora rango. ‘That range soems to mo to be the only 
real backbone running oast and west, In tho senso in whioh I nso 
‘tho tovm, it extends from near Broach by Asyoorghur, Baitool, Pach- 
‘mareo, Seones, Ummerkantal, Sohagpore, Hazareebaugh, and Paris- 
nath, to Rajmehal, and divides the watersheds of tho Nerbudda and 
Ganges from thoro of the Taptee, Godavery, Mahanudi 
Damooda, ‘Tho Pachmares hills in the Central Provinces are about 
4500 foot, Near Ummorkuntak there is similarly high land, and 
Poristinth is 4478 fect high. ‘The southern face of this range seems 
to be in every way the true natural and ethnological boundary of 
North India, ill we come to these ghats the population (with the 
exception of the scattered Gonds and Khonds of the hills) are 
‘Hindeo speaking, and in all their characteristics Hindoostances. 

“Immediately under tho southern face of the Sautpoora there is 
ya strip of jungly, unhealthy, and almost uninhabited 
hich. still more tends to mako the natural boundary dis- 
Wwo-teb south of this line wo are among the 
of Kandeish, Berar, and Nagpore, the 
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Ooryahs of tho Mshanuddeo, and the Telingas of the Lower Goda- 
very, in short, in Sonthern India, I designate as the northern 
platean the country rising to tho south and west from Delhi, Agra, 
Allahabad, and Sasseram, into Central India, and bounded on the 
‘west by sAboo and the Aravalleos, on the south by the great length 
of the Sautpoora range from ‘Tooran Mull to Parisnath, 

‘This northern plateau is separated from what I shall call the 
southorn platean by a depression much deoper and more considerable 
than that of the Nerbudda, and forming a much more. distinot, geo 
graphical division, Tt may bo said to extond right across India 
from the gorge of tho Lowor ‘Tapteo, by Kandoish, Berar, the valleys 
of tho Nagpore Province, and the course of tho Wardah and Goda- 
vory to the Bay of Bongal. ‘This country does not descond quite to 
the level of tho sea, nor is it so flat an alluvial plain as the great 
plains of the Ganges, But it is all situated at a level so low as to 
‘make its charactor entirely tropical. , ‘Tho whole of the country 
Detwoen the Godavery and the Mahahuddes, and again from the 
Mahannddee to the borders of Bengal, is (with the exception of 
tho strip along tho coast) unhealthy, jungly, and sparsely inhabited 
in tho extreme, This is, in fact, the great tract, go long marked.as 
“unexplored,” and to the presont day almost a blank in omr maps, 
‘This unoxplored country soems to bo very hilly and broken, and it 
Tios, at tho samo timo, for the most part comparatively low, and within 
tho worst fevor-lovol. But on tho south-eastom border, approaching, 
‘ho f0a, a8 if to mako up for provious deficiencies in ion, the 
astern ghats rise far beyond their hoight in any other portion of 
thoir course, As, howover, the healthiness and practicability of 
those places has not been ascertained, and I do not think it probable 
that undor any cfroumstances any ono will proposo to place tho 
capital of India thera, it will probably not bo meoossary that I should 
reour to them, 

‘Wo may say that the depression dividing the. northom: plateau 
from the high country to the south attains its greatest breadth of 
about 60 miles in Berar, and is there a very woll-dofined valley, dis 
tinotly bounded by the Seutpooras on one side, and by the southern 
ghat rango on the other side, ‘The proper western ghats (as the namo 
is twually applied) seom to end at the Tapteo, for beyond that tiver, 
‘though a broken hilly country is continued to Aboo and the Arra- 
vallees, it is not so clearly marked as a defined range running north 
and south. From thenoo the north extremity of the proper western 
gate just south of the Taptee, as if the ghat had taken a tun at 
ight angles, the rango which I have already in general terms 
described rans east.and west, It is comparatively low, and at first 
‘not yery prominently marked, sloping gradually into Kandeish, but 
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further east it is vory woll marked, and contains, as I have said, 
somo pleasant olimates about Ajunta, Booldana, &0, It is, however, 
more important for my purpose, as marking the northern limit of 
tho southern high land. ‘Tho line of this range, and its continuation 
of hilly country along the right bank of the Godavery to'the eastern 
ghats, may bo said to mark off from the rest of India the Deccan, or 
south country, ‘This south country, again, is principally oocupiod 
by the high land to which the term Decoan is in its more general 
senso applied, 

The Decean may be dosoribed as a triangle bounded by the 
northern. ling. alzeady “mentioned, tho westorn, and tho oastern 
shats, But’ the country ahout tho Lower Kistna and Godavery 
feoms hardly to partake of this character, and thore does not appear 
to be any high ground which requires mention in that portion of tho 
eastern ghats; therefore wo may limit tho castern boundary of 
tho southern plateau to abgut the longitude of Hyderabad, It 
‘extends, then, for our purpose from Berar to the Neilghorrios, and 
from the parallel of Hyderabad to the western ghata, It may bo 
said to havo a genoral lovel of about 2000 feot, the plateau generally 
ranging from 1600 to about 2800 feet, and most of tho stations in 
tho Decoan being either a little above or a little under 2000. Bole 
gaum, Dharwar, and Mysore aro about 2500, while Bangalore alono 
‘attains 8000, ‘Tho plateau generally slopes gradually from wost to 
ast, All the rivers iso in tho wostorn ghata, and find their way 
through the easter ghats to the Bay of Bengal. 
| The western ghats all along tho line riso in ridges to a consi- 
Adorable height above the level of the plateau; but there are every- 
whero’ passes through them, little, (if at all, above the ordinary 
plateau levels, Tn fhct, the ghats’aro not, as generally depicted, « 
ridge running north and south, ‘Tho riso of lovel, tho break, as it, 
were, and upheaval in the crust of tho earth, runs north and south, 
Dut the hills are rather a succession of transverse ridges, placed, as 
it were, edgoways to this lino of goneral elevation. ‘The sudden 
‘Drak. in theso ridges, and subsequent denudation by wateroourses 
and landslips, gives to the broken ends a peaked and jagged appear- 
‘ance when Wo look from below. Bat on the other side, where the 
ridges run baok into the Deccan, the usual flat-topped character of 
the hills is observed, and along, as it were, the flat backs of the. 
ground is found fitted ‘both for cultivation and for sanitaria, 
, but running back in narrow irregular slips and promox- 
On such places, at elevations of from 3500 to 4500 feet, say 
: 4000 eet, aro and may bo placed sanitaria; #n 0 cool 

p Udlong tho ghats. ‘Tho transverse ridges 
ff into the Deccan, but some of the most: 
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prominent may be traced for almost hundreds of miles, e.g. one runs 
from immediately over Bombay (from about Jooneir) to Boder, not 
far from Hyderabad. On ono of tho flattest tops of one of these 
transverse ridges, immediately overlooking the drop into the lower 
country, afd therefore, at one of tho highest and coolest points, is 
Mahableshwar. AIl over the Deccan oocasional flat-topped hills 
stand up here and thero, and aro sometimes s0 largo and so high as 
to afford room for sanitavia. ‘Thor is « good one near Bellary 3500 
fect high, two noar Bangalore marked 4600 feet, one in the north 
of tho Mysoro country marked as upwards of 6000 fect high. Be- 
twoon tho ghat ridgoo tho narrow passos through which the roads 
fro carriod soon expand into tho largo valleys and broad irregular 
high-level plains of which the Doooan is mainly composed. 

‘At tho southorn extromity of the southern plateau the western 
amd eastern ghats soem to run together, and to be heaved tip into 
the groat block called the Neilgherriog, which, again, has a flattish 
top about 7000 foot high. South of tho Neilghorries there is a great 
Aopression, which doos not altogether sink to the level or charactor 
of plain, tho railway through this depression running through « 
country for th most part hilly, and in plhoes as high as mewely 1500 
foot. Beyond this depression, again, rises another blodk ‘or range 
‘almost as high as tho Neilghorrios, and similar in character, which, 
fat a groator or less elovation, extends to Capo Comorin, and the 
Aifforont parts and branches of which are known as the Pulnoys and 
Anamulloos, ‘Travancore and ‘Cinnevelly hills: they are all parts of 
‘ono connected range. 

‘Thus, thon, T havo, I think, exhausted in gonoral torms the map 
‘of India, with especial reforonco to the altitudes by which tho 
climate is so much determined, Setting aside thoso parts which I 
Ihave dismissed as immaterial to our prosent purpose, I may say; 
‘then, that we have tho following regions -— 

1,'Tho Himalayas. 

2, The Grent Plain. 

8» Tho Sea Coast. 

4. Tho Northern Plateau, 

‘5. ‘Tho Southorn Plateau, or Deccan. 

"Tho south-west monsoon may be said to blow partially from that 
quarter at an earlier date (especially in the south), but it “only 
acquires strength, and begins to bring in the regular rains abont the 
Ddoginning of Juno, It is chiefly felt as a regular monsoon (that is, 
‘9 strong and constant wind from ono direction) on the west coast, 
and in the’ countries which derive their supply from that quarter, 
‘Thoro it comes in from tho wost with great violence in June ‘aid 
Tuly; and though the wind becomes lighter in August, the rains 
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may be seid to last to the beginning of October. It appears, so far 
as ican gather, that they are not quite so heavy in the extreme 
south, but going northward, along the Malabar and Canarese coasts, 
they are excessively hoavy, and so continuo till towards Bombay 
they begin to lessen in intensity. North of Bombay the quantity 
of rin lessons; in Guzorat it is much less, and further north it dis- 
appears altogether; so that in Soinde and the desert there is no 
regular rainy season, and soarcely any rain, ‘The grent plain, there- 
fore, gets no vain supply from the west, unless, indeed, any of the 
western clouds find their way to Agra, or other plaods on the banks 
cof the Jumna, of which we have no information. ‘The mass of the 
clouds brought up by this west monsoon are poured out on the 
-wostern ghats, the rainfall there rising as high as 900 inches or 
moro, and rendering all the exposed places on the ghats and neigh- 
ouring hills almost uninhabitablo in the rainy season. But though 
thoso very watery louds roach to the top of and over the orest of 
the highest of the ghats, it is singular that they go little beyond the 
outer lino, It appara one of tho most extraordinary phenomens to 
bo soon, that on these ridges you may stand at an elevated site and, 
1800 ono point (noar tho edgo) whore there is a fall of 300 inches, 
another, 8 or 10 miles further back, where the fall is not above a 
fourth or fifth of that quantity, and another halfadozen mil 
further still, where it is almost reduced to a minimum, perhaps is 
not more than 18 or 20 inches in tho year ; and all the while there 
is no visible obstacle to arrest tho progress of the rain between these 
places, In fact, the monsoon, so far as tho ourrent of air is con- 
cored, continues its course unintormuptod. Tt seems that the rain- 
clonds just ourl over the top of the western ghats, and in the course 
‘of abont 18 miles lose the whole of their excessive moisture, ‘The 
country beyond gots all tho henefit of the coolness and airiness 
‘cansed by the rain and wind, without the heavy rain iteelf, and 
‘consequently the climate of this country beyond the ghats appears 
to be, during this rainy season, ono of the most delightful in the 
world, This gives the country about Poonah and along the lino of 
‘the rail towards Sholapore an arid and treeless appearance. 

In the south, towards Dharwar and the Mysore country, the 
supzly of rain is better, and there is not the same aridity. On the 
Noiligherzies the fall of rain is not so excossive as to drive away 
‘tho Buropean residents, but throughout the rainy season there is 
much driving heavy rain; and in this respect Ootacamund seems to 
‘have no advantage over Simla and the Himalayan stations, In all 
India there are but two tracts thus deprived of the rains brought up 
Dy the south-west monsoon, Scindo and the desert in one quarter, 
and the Madras coast in another. It is this want of sirmer rain 
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which gives their great importance to the irrigation works of the 
Madras deltas, since tho rivers, filled by the immense rainfalls of 
‘the western ghats and the moderate periodical rains of the inter- 
vening country, aro just at their highest when water is most wanted 
in the deltas, and it is then most easily distributed from the over- 
filled and overflowing channels. 

In the northern portions of tho country watered by the westem. 
‘monsoon it appears that, although the coast supply of rain is much 
smaller than farther south (decreasing from about 180 inches at 
‘Mangalore; and 120 in tho further Concan, to about 85 in Guzerat), 
‘tho contry in tho interior is bettor watered by the monsoon 
than farther south in tho Doocan, All Central India sooms to 
receive its rain-supply from the west, Berar and Nagpore are 
‘well watored, and the neighbouring stations on tho northem 
platoan aro moist ; Baitool and Seonee aro so, and Jubbulpore is, in. 
the rains, dooidedly moist and tropical. Mhow is dry, but thero is, 
‘more rain at Neemuch, and Sangor is cloudy and well watered in 
tho rains, Tt appears that throughout Contral India thero is a pect 
Viar cloudiness in tho rains, so that at Saugor and Jubbulpore the 
sun is sometimes seldom seen for a month together. 

Tt may bo genorally remarked: of all the countries affected by the 
Aireot westerly monsoon that the rain comes with a much moro 
stoady and regular wind then in the plain of the Ganges. It may 
bbe expressed that the one is a proper mnonsoon, and the other only a 
rainy season, ‘This stendy wind makes the rainy season cooler and 
Joss muggy. ‘The romark, of course, applios in a greater degree to 
stations more nearly and directly exposed to the westerly monsoon 
than to those at a distonoe; but even at Nagpore, at a scarcely 
greater elevation than Meerut or Delhi, and nearly 500 miles from 
‘tho fea, the rainy soason is very much cooler and moro pleasant 
‘than at those places. It may, then, gonorally be said that all the 
places partaking in the monsoon of the west coast, (except those 
whore the rain is unondurably heavy, or where the elevation is too 
fgroat to make tho wind a desideratum) have, altitude apart, a plea- 
‘Sonter climate in the rains than those of the Bengal Presidency, and. 
‘that 9s almost all tho stations in the interior are placed higher than 
those of the great plain, without being too high, they are, as a rule, 
‘very much pleasanter at that season, 

Another branoh of the south-westem monsoon at the same season 
affeots tho greater part of the Bay of Bengal and the eastern side of 
India, In the southern part of its course this brauch is separated 
from the western branch by the Madras country, and part of the 
adjacent sea. Rounding the southern extremity of Ceylon, the mon. 
soon takes a south-westerly direction, and thus keeps clear of that 
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part of the eastern coast which runs nearly duo north and south, 
But as it gots farther up the Bay of Bengal it blows more direotly 
from the south. At Vizagapatam tho fall seems to be light; it 
inoreases in Cuttack, and is pretty heavy in Caloutta, The total 
unual zainfall there is about 65 inches per annum, In Eastern 
Bengal it is muuch heavier, and on tho hills of tho extremo east it 
is enormous, sometimes, it is said, as high as 600 inches in a year. 
At Caloutta and in Lowor Bengal at this season (and for some 
timo bofore in the hot weather) the breeze is hardly strong and 
regular enough to fuldl the idea of a monsoon, but still there is a 
pretty constant southerly current to which thet name may perhaps 
be given, Proceoding north, this current is again deflected to the 
‘wort, and go in a weakened and Jess constant form it proceeds up 
the plain of the Gangos. It can no longer be called a monsoon, and 
is vory varying and inoonstent; but still there is, during part of 
Tune and the following months, general tendency to south-casterly 
‘and easterly winds or currents, which bring up the monsoon rains, 
‘and to which the country is indebted for fertilising moisture, Asa 
general rulo, then, the wholo uppor plain of the Ganges receives its 
rain supply from the east; and this supply, though from a contrary 
Airoction, is moved by the samo impulse, and is, as it wore, part of 
tho south-wost monsoon, Proceeding farther up the country, tho 
supply becomes loss and less, but seldom fails altogothor till we pass 
into tho watershed of tho Indus system of rivers. It is always 
hoavior noar tho Himalayas than farther from them. Passing Delhi, 
tho fat country to the loft is vory scantily watered, but nearer the 
hills tho supply continues. Crossing’ tho Sutlej, the Jullunder 
‘Doab is well watered, but at Lahoro tho supply is scanty and pre- 
‘catfous, and firthor on tho watered country becomes narrower till, 
‘beyond the Jhelum, these periodical rains seem to be confined to 
tho hills. Everywhere in tho plains the broozo being so light and 
uncertain, and tho rain-supply broken and interrupted, it is fro- 
quently or generally muggy and hot throughout the rainy season. 
In the lower parts of tho Upper Provinces, and near tho hills, the 
‘ennual rainfall anay be taken to be 40 to 45 inches; further up and 
farther from the hills it diminishes to about 25 inches. In the 
greater part of the Lower Punjab thero is no regular rainy season 
that can bo depended on, and the absence of rain in tho tract between 
Ahe Punjab, the ocean, and the Aravalleo range causes the great 
Indian Desort. 
not till vory high ranges of 18,000 or 14,000 feet intervene 
eriodical rains cease in the hills; but far in the interior, 
high ranges, they are little felt. In the remote hill- 
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regions, twolve or fourteen marches beyond Simle, we are nearly 
‘beyond their influence. It is tho same in Cashmeer, and the rains 
do not reach into Thibet. 

‘Tho Bengal branch of the south-west monsoon seems to be, as it 
‘were, slewed round to make the north-east monsoon. ‘The eountry: 
jn ‘tho east of the peninsula, which receives a share of both mon- 
sons, is rendered moister than those which receive but a scanty 
share of one. ‘Tho easterly October rains, though heavy only to the 
east, soem to extond in a slight shapo almost throughout the breadth 
of the peninsula, being more distinctly pereoptible in the contre, and 
Jess 60 in tho west, 

‘As respects the rest of the year, northerly currents of air prevail, 
I believe, for somé months on the Indian Ocean. In Caloatta the 
cold weather air generally comes from the north, In the Upper 
Provinces there is no very prevailing wind in the cold season, and 
the nights aro usually quite still. In March, April, and May, again, 
westerly wind prevails in the Upper Provinces, and as the desert 
and dry country over which it blows becomes heated, these winds 
Decome the hot winds of May and June. All round the coast, during 
the whole season in which tho strong monsoon is not blowing, the 
Aiumnal sea and Jand breezes are constant. 

‘think that I have now mentioned all tho main elements affecting, 
tho climate generally. Now as to the rosult on the olimate of par 
ticular places. 

Taking Caloutta, Madras, Bombay, and any good station in the 
plains of tho Upper Provinces, it is impossible decidedly to say 
‘which is bost; all are so balanced that those who prefer one or the 
other may, with some reason, maintain its superiority. It may bo 
obsorved that, for three or four months Caloutta is quite cool enough 
for ordinary sedentary residents, so cool that the feeling of dis- 
agrecable hoat is" altogether absont. At the same time, tho air is 
not vory bracing. Up tho country the cold weather is devidedly 
‘superior; it lasts longer, is colder and more. dxy-and bracing, with- 
cout boing (till, perhaps we get up as far as Lahore) at all raw or 
Gisogreeable. On the other hand, the hot weather in Caloutta, 
though no doubt very hot, is tempered by the southerly breeze 
which’often makes the evenings almost cool while we are direotly 
within its. influence; whereas tho heat up-country of the. two 
months from the latter part of April to the setting in of the rains 
is tremendous, 

In the rains, again, the southerly breeze and abundance of rain 
make the first part of that season in Calcutta preferable, I think, to 
‘the Upper Provinces, whore there are oft very hot bres in the 
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weather, and a tendency to muggyness. Later in the season, when 
‘tho wind fails, Caleutta is much more moist than the drier country ; 
‘ut, then, ogain, the rains Iast longer, and there is not so much of 
tho fover and ague which often attend the hot drying up of the rains 
{in many of the less moist stations of the Upper Provinces. 

(On the whole, I think Calcutta is a dangerous place for now 
arrivals, but, perhaps, not more trying to acclimated sedentary 
residents, living thero all the year round for a sories of years, 
than would be a similar lifo at en up-country station. Although 
healthy people leading an activo life up-country may look much 
better than those who sit in offices in Coloutta, still, for sedentary 
ogislators and administrators fixed for business in the hot and 
rainy. inonths, there would bo no vory great advantage of climate 
‘it any station in the plains of tho Upper Provinces, 

‘Madras being only less warm than at other seasons for a short 
time in the cold season, and little cooled by the south-west monsoon, 
thas an average temperature higher than any of the places with 
which I am comparing it. Somo people seomto live xobuetly there 
toa good age. ‘Thoro aro also now excellent facilities for gotting 
away for @ change to Bangalore, the Shovaroys, and tho Neil- 
ghorvios. 

‘The country under the western ghats is not #o unhealthy as such 
sub-montane tracts in tropical climates sometimes are, But the low, 
‘confined valleys which the #ea-broezo doos not well reach aro de- 
cidedly unhealthy. ‘Tho soa-brooze is everything in those parts; 
‘and at all the places on tho const, to be cither cool or healthy, you 
must bo actually on the soa and exposed to the direct action of tho 
‘proee. Bombay itself is by no means an unhealthy climate, It 
‘scoms to bo protty froo from malarious influences. On the whole, 
‘Bombay, talcen by itself, seems to bo a healthier placo than Caloutta, 
‘tad, taking into consideration the facilities for change, it is much 
healthier, In the rains, within 120 miles by rail, that is, 7 or 8 
hours’ journey, is the delightful climate of the Deccan. 

Tt would be useless to carry this comparison farther; the present 
capitils of the different provinces are suficiently good instances of 
the climate of the plains and of the coast; and no other places 
milarly situated are likely to be chosen to supersede them, ‘To 
find a better climato wo must look to.a greater elevation, 

‘At an altigude of 7000 foct, which is about that of our hill sani- 
“tinia, we soonro a cool European temperature throughout the warm 
ofthe year; and in the northern hills, where there isalsoa oold 
ithe climate might be described as European throughout the 
ybfor the marked periodical rains. At Simla and Mus: 
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sooree the hot weather is, inthe day, like the warmest and most sun- 
shiny English summer weather. At Darjeeling, the rains, and more 
especially the mists, commonco earlier and leave off later, and the 
fall is heavier; there is, therefore, a much smaller proportion of 
agreeable weather, On the whole the hill climate is probably, in 
itself, not much Jess healthy than England, but the confined cha- 
acter of the ground, and tho want of room to move about, certainly 
make the hill stations much inferior to England for the develop- 
‘ment of a growing human frame, 
‘Pho suromer climate of tho Noilghorrios is about equal to that of 
tho Himalayan stations; it seams to bo mere matter of varying 
opinion which is preferred, Probably, the greator flatness ‘and 
roominess of tho ground about the Neilgherry stations, and tho 
nbsonco of extremes of climate, rendor them a better residence for 
‘permanent inhabitants of stationary habits. Ootacamund seoms to 
bo not altogether free froma littlo fover, and at somewhat lower 
clovations in thoso southem hills fever is unluckily very prevalent, 
Tt appoars that the fever range runs very high in those parts, ‘The 
‘Wynaad and other places, 4000 or 6000 foot high, suffer much from 
this scourge. It is, therefore, not necessary to, consider, as fitted by 
climate for our purposes, any ‘places af an elevation betwoen tho 
high lovel of the Neilghorries and the ordinary height of the 
‘southern plateau, 

‘Phe sanitaria on tho odgo of the westem ghats in the Bombay 
Presidency aro not, at the highest point above, 4500 feet but then 
they are within tho influence of the sea-breeze, which, in tho hot 
weather, is so constant that tho hoat is never oppressive, overt at a 
Jos clovation than that which I havo mentioned. At this geason 
these places are, probably, at loast as healthy as any of the higher 
hill stations—porhaps moro 60, Indeed they seem to be, throughout 
the year, free from any marked unbealthiness, But during the 
rainy season, the mere foroo and amount of rain causes them 6 bo 
Aeserted ; tho more co as tho much better olimute of the Deccan at 
‘that season leaves no temptation to remain on the ghats. 

‘A fow miles inland, however, on the backs of some of the higher 
srdgos, plaoes may be found where tho climate is good all the year 
round, the rains not being heavier than at Simla or Ootacamund, 
Of course, as wo remove from tho direct effect of the monsoon, we 
also somewhat lose the force of the hot weather sea-breeze ; but say 
fat 4000 feot high, within 15 or 20 miles of the edge of the ghats, 
the breeze is not wanting in the hottest weather, the climate is 
over disagreeably warm, and, for a permanent residence in an open 
healthy, situation, and-among cultivated fields, there aro probably 
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no better sites in India than these; the Neilgherries, perhaps, 
excepted. 

‘Phere remain among high elevations only those of the Seutpoora 
range, Unfortunately it happens that no situation, combining con- 
siderable height (I mean something above, say, 9000 fect), space 
and bealthiness is to be found. A good deal of unbealthiness hangs 
about the whole line of this xange. In the north of Kandeish, about 
the Nerbudda under Mhow, and in tho jungles near Asseerghur 
there is very bad malaria, ‘This unhealthiness of the valleys also, 
in some degreo, extends to many of the wooded hills of the rang 
‘The portions of the range which ascond to a high level are very 
avo and limited, and in point of mere space insufficient. Nearest to 
‘the sea, and so far very favourably situated, is the newly discovered 
‘Tooran Mull in the north of Kandeish, said by its discoverers to bo 
delightful; but, if so good, it seems strango that it should yet be 
bat imperfectly discovered. 

‘A good way farthor east wo come to the Chikuldah hills, which 
form a pleasant local sanitarium for Berar, but they are only about 
£8000 feot high, are not vory healthy in the rains, and are very 
Himited in oxtont, Pachmarreo and Mohtoor are a little higher, but 
‘tho samo remarks apply to them. 

‘The ope parts of the adjoining plateau are pretty healthy. 
Parisnath, though it may be, as I have already suggested, a good 
place of looal and temporary resort from Caloutta, is not fitted for 
anything larger than that, I repoat, then, that in. the Sautpoora 
rango, thore is no extensive site with a high elevation and a climate 
‘always cool and healthy ; 0 that resoutoe must be abandoned. 

now come to the middle-placed plateau climates at elevations 
of from about 1500 to 8000 feet. 

‘The southern plateau may be generally described as remarkably 
healthy. Bangalore is ono of tho best stations in India. In the 
north of this plateau, in tho Bombay Presidency, the districts near 
the ghate aro tho healthiest of all, being free from jungle and from 
‘exoessive rain and moisture, and, in addition to a considerable eleva- 
+tidh of about 2000 foat, having the advantage of a sea-breoze in the 
hot weathor, and of the cool monsoon-breeze already described in 
the rains. With the exception that the cold weather is inferior to 
that of northern Tndia, the Deccan climate is clearly vastly superior 
to anything known in the plains ; the hot weather is much Joss hot 
‘more easily avoided, and the rains are as superior as the best 
iate'can be to the worst, That the climate is, in truth, very 

p:the European constitution is clearly shown by military 
j Deocan stations of the Bombay: Presidency: are, it 
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would appear, among the hoalthiest quarters of the British Army. 
‘An average of ten years’ return in the Appendix to the Report of 
the Royal Sanitary Commission shows the annual moriality of the 
Buropean troops at these Deccan stations to be only 18 per cent. or 
between 17 and 18 per thousand. 

"Vhe northern plateau, with the exception of the jungly parts on 
‘the southern edge, is generally healthy. Yet here and there the 
taint of fover slightly extends into the open country. Mhow has a 
‘very pleasant and healthy climate; and Malwa is @ very fino and 
‘very central country. If Malwa had been British territory, it 
might have been very well worthy of consideration for our present 
purpose ; but as it is not, and thore is no prospect of its becoming 20, 
‘we must put it out of the question, It may, howover, be mentioned 
that Mow does not soom to havo the advantage of climate over the 
‘Deooan stations, although the latter are a degree or two south at the 
‘same clovation of about 2000 feet, Saugox, in British territory and 
‘about tho samo height, had also a mild and good climate, but besides 
‘being very far from the sea it is off the line of the Rail and has no hill 
vanitaria‘nearit, Jubbulpore again, though ono of the pleasantost- 
ooking, and to those with whom it agrees most pleasant stations in 
India, is unfortunately. decidedly: fe It in perhaps, with 
reference both to geographical position and to the groat lines of 
communication, the most central spot in all India; and in point 
of situation, fertility and boauty of vegetation and surroundings, it 
cannot be surpassed. 

On the whole, I think it must be considered that the climate of 

sthe higher parts of tho northern plateau are not 60 good as those 
of the Decean, 

Bombay is, beyond, I think, all doubt or question, destined to be 
in every way tho port of India, Instead of the present great route 
from Caloutta to the Upper Provinces, the grand route will bo from 
Bombay, through Central India, to the Upper and Northern ‘and 
‘oven Easter Provinces, and. the: sevond important route will be 
from Bombay to the South. Bombay, and not Calcutta, must then 
‘bo the main starting point and basis of Military, Commeroial, Indus- 
‘rial, and Social enterprise in the interior of India. ‘The European 
comtunity must be greatly extended and amplified, new demands 
will create new supplies; if the present town will not suiice, new 
towns must rise, around the only good harbour on the west coast of 
Tndia; and altogether Bombay must advance enormously, and must, 
itseems to me, in a short period greatly surpass Caloutts, which will 
‘pe in future only the prosperous capital of rich Bengal. 

Teonclude, then, that looking to the different elements, European 
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and Native, and to the early future as well as to the present, Bom- 
‘bay is a place of greater importance and a more powerful attraction 
3n fixing the seat of Government than Calcutta, 

Thave already expressed the opinion that the permanent capital 
should bo within reach of the sea, and that the Himalayas are thus 
rendered unfit for our purpose.” I also think that, if that objection 
‘wore oversruled, still the offices and permanent capital should not 
‘be placed out of reach of the ordinary population and trafic, out of 
the courso of affairs, and romoved from the praotical stir of life to a 
remote ridge in the interior of the Himalay: 

‘Tho Neilgherries aro, within moderate distance from the sea, 
and have very many advantages. But, in my opinion, they are too 
far removed in a remote comer of India, and too distant from the 
most important populations and tho greatest Politioal, Military, and 
Commercial centres. ‘They aro also subject to the exception, which 
Thave taken, against places too much isolated by hoight and climate 
from the ordinary business and people of the country. 

Bangalore is not sufficiently central. Wenext come to the Deooan 
high land of the Bombay Presidency. And here I must premiso 
that the most woll-known station in the Deocan, viz, Poona, is by 
1no means tho most favourable spocimen of that country. Poonah is 
neither an ancient historical site nor a selection of tho British 
Government, As a place of temporary resort during the rains, 
probably, convenience of situation and all things considered, no 
place conld be much better. ‘The excessive dryness, barrenness, 
‘and aridity of tho soil and climate which detract from the place at 
other times, aro rather an advantage during the rains. 

Bat both north and south of Poonah tho Deccan presenta a much 
‘mor favourable aspoct—is more fertile, greener, and cooler, All 
‘the stations: to the south, Belgaum, Dharwar, &o, are in theso 
respects superior and havo altogether (taking the whole year round) 
f pleasanter climate, ‘They are also quite as healthy, tho average 
mortality of the European troops nowhere exceeding eightoon per 
‘thousand, and they aro genorally proferred as in every way better 
stations, ‘Their position, however, to the south and out of the way 
of the main lines of communication; puts them at a great disadvan 
tage for our present purpose. We must then look to the north of 
Poonah—and getting to the northern extremity of the Deccan, we 
‘come again to the othor line of railway, the great lino bisecting the 
gountry.and connecting tho great centres of British power and 
India. 
iytbing in the views which I have put forth,,the best 
ily speaking, is the high land above Bombay, and 
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if it so happens that the spot thus geographically the best is also a 
healthy pleasant place, with a temperate climate and a good politfoal 
situation, the necessary conditions will be fulfilled, I think that 
they aro folfiled, and proceed to give particulars. 

‘Tho tract to which I allude is comparatively unknown, having 
‘been hitherto out off from the route of passengers by want of ronds, 
Tt has now been penetrated by the rail. ‘The Thull ghat is now 
‘opened to the publio, putting it in direct railway communication 
with Bombay, distant about 100 miles. No doubt then it will soon 
bo better known and more resorted to; meantime I give the result 
of my own observations and inquiries, First as to the geographical 
and political position. ‘Tho tract in question is the high land over 
which the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company's North-Hast 
Tino runs, from about the 85th to about the 160th milo, As regards 
‘means of communication, hardly any place can be s0 central. ‘The 
main line at AUlababad roachos a great contre of communication, 
‘ho right or easterly line to Nagpore may eventually, by that more 
direct route, reach lower Bengal, A left or north line has been 
already surveyed to Indore, and will, without doubt, eventually 
reach Agra or Delhi by that route, 

‘When Lhave shown my platoat to be geographically central and 
unrivalled in means of communication, the elements of a political 
centre are almost given, But I may also say that taken from a 
political and ethnological point of view, the result is the same. We 
‘ro at the extreme north-western point of the territory of the grent 
‘Mahratta-speaking race, the greator part of which (in the Bombay 
Prosidency, Berar and Nagpore) is subject to British rule, Closely 
‘adjoining is the great Hindostanoo raco which occupies the north 
‘country up to the Sautpooras, and in fact so much overflows to the 
south that, at the point where wo now aré, the greater part of 
the labourers, carters, do,, aro Hindostanees, and the Hindostanoe 
npguage is a8 current as the Maratta, A little to the north-west is 
Guzerat, Within twenty or twenty-four bouts! journey by rail aro 
All tho great seats of Hindostaneo population and political action, on 
the Jumna and Ganges, Another day will. bring the Governor 
Goneral to the Punjab, to Lower Bengal, or to the farthest parte of 
‘Madras, ‘The position, then, relatively to the rest of India being 60 
good, let ns examine more minutely the locality itself. I have said 
that the high land over which tho north-eastern line of the Grand 
Indian Peninsula Railway runs, at an elevation of about 2000 feet, 
‘extonds from the 85th to cbout the 150th mile, say for sixty miles; 
‘tho greatest part of this tract being nearly a plain, varied by a sur- 
sounding of hills. ‘This traot is highly cultivated and watered. by 
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several streams, one of which is the infant Godavery, and the others 
its tributaries, The soil is for tho most part a fertile blackish 
Ailuvial loam, but not the ordinary black cotton-soil—no cotton 
grows there. In entire contrast, however, to the Deccan country 
about Poonah, there is (in addition to the ordinary rain crops) a 
great abundance of the best cold-weather crops, such as we seo in 
the North-Western Provinces; a very largo breadth of wheat, and 
also sugarcane, tobsoco, oilseeds, gram, &e, &o, ‘Trees thrive ex- 
tremely well and look well-grown, green and healthy, The breadth 
‘of the open tract being so considerable; it is in mo degree rendered 
hot or clove by the hills, which on its outer circle nearly surround 
it, and which, looking from #0 considerable an elevation, do not 
seom vory high. But theso hills supply on all sides a great abun 
ance of swall poronnjal-running streams, easily used for purposes of 
irrigation, and which give this country a cheowy, well-watered look. 
‘At the samo time it is entirely free from anything like stagnation, 
jungle or miasma; the culturable part is exclusively occupied by 
‘cultivation, and tho rainfall boing small (as I have explained it to 
be in all the Deocan country behind the ghats) the hills are freo 
from jungle, except on the wostorn faco of the ghats, looking the 
other way. 

‘As. fair specimen of this plain of the Upper Godavery, lot us 
take Nassick, tho hoad-quartors of the Civil Establishments and 
within 5 miles of the railway. ‘This place is by rail, if anything, 
nearer to Bombay than Poonah, being 116 miles to 119, the distance 
‘of Poonah, The ghat asoont is also somowhat easier. Nassiok is 
‘about tho same height aa Poonah—rathor higher than lower. 'The 
town is a compact, high built, tile-roofed place on the banks of the 
Godavery, ‘of 20,000 or 80,000 inhabitants, ‘The surrounding 
country is very fertilo and well watered, abounding in groves 
gardens, wolls, and small canals, ‘Tho mango-trees (their appe 
‘aoe is a great test in India) aro as woll-grown and thriving as in 
‘any place which I mow, and thero is a feature which I had never 
seen clsowhero in India, viz., many greatnative vineyards. Several 
single: vinoyards cover many acros each, tho vines boing. trained 
‘high, ever troos planted and pollardod for the purpose, after the 
Italien fashion. ‘Tho vino is a groat tost of climate, and I fancy of 
hhealthifess. ‘Tho olimato is what I havo before in general terms 
Gesribed the Decom climate to be. Being the most northerly 
‘Point of the Deooan, there is tho best cold weather, without so much 


lusty wind as farther south, ‘The rainy season is'some+ 
‘than at Poonah, and in every other respect quite és 
0 ‘advantage of this same part of the country I 
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must add, viz,, the facility for getting down in a few hours to tho 
sea-air and sea-bathing of the cool season on the coast, on the line 
of the Bombay and, Baroda Railway. No part of the country is 
more healthy than Nassick and the surrounding district. 

T would propose then to select for the capital some suitable spot 
of this kind in the plain of the Upper Godavery, coupled with 
roomy sanitarium available within a couple of hours. Between 
the railway station and Nassick there is a high, dry and very open 
sito, at present somewhat bare for want of water, If water wore 
‘brought upon this spot, from a fow miles up the stredins on either 
sido, it might bo a vory admirablo location, or many others might 
tbo selected and compared. ‘Tho ghats, backed by tho sea on one 
‘and these hills on another, would go far to make the capital 
impregnable on those sides. On the north the deop jungly valleys 
of the Tapteo and Nerbudda, and the intervening hills, would be « 
sufficient defence, On the north-cast it would only remain to take 
advantage of the north wall of the Decom—the Chandore range, 
through which the railway passes to Kandeish, If it should be 
neoessary, the fow passes might no doubt easily be rendered defen- 
sible. On tho cast tho valley of the Nerbudda, would. be easily 
held. Jn this elevated plain wo should have, as it were, the 
‘capital in a great park of 50 or 60 miles in diameter, enclosed in a 
completo ving-fonce. ‘That capital would bo a pleasant, healthy 
place in a good climate, and the European houses would be sur- 
rounded by gardens and vinorios, and all things pleasant to the eye, 
which are s0 essential to a permanent abode, ‘There would be an 
abundance of pleasant country, abounding in uropean residents 
and residences in the neighbourhood, and the most abundant oppor- 
tunities for change of air, to cool hill-climates for those who wish to 
avoid the heats of tho hot weather, and to sea-shoro and sea- 
athings for those who wish to avoid the chills of the cold weather, 
or the early heats of March. For seven, eight, or nine montlis the. 
work of Government would goon uninterruptedly, For two or 
threo or four or five months in the oold season, as the caso might be, 
the Governor-General and the Members of the Government would 
‘he feo to visit all India, 

















"The Pussmawr explained that Mr. Campbell was a gentleman of great dis 
tioction tm Beclndlen Goveroment, long retident in India, who in his vacations 
Sa xlred ga part fh nt with ha iw of eiing teh 
Hie fate conta "The paper was of val a8 a voview of Indien geography, 
tol ene othr esnetn or ap of nin th Te 
which fhe Sooety at present posed, He fre another pepe on this 
Tubjeot waa ved Gat they would be sblo fo exhibit a satisfactory map of Hine 
Sava, Rom the Himalayas down o Cape Comorin. With regard to the subject 
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discussed in the paper, he saw present several gentlemen of high distinction, 
Sho hind prased shay years in fudia; and he ehould bo glad tihear obwcrva’ 
tions fron them conesraing the climatology and geography of the country in 
‘connection with a proper site fora enpital. With regard to Nassck, the place 
telected by Mr. Chinpbell as the bast sito, it appeared that thie town’ had 
been the seat of a college of the Brabmaintea priesthood. Ho had no doubt 
‘hat cheso earned men, like the monks of old jn our own country, knew how 
fo seleat the most salubrions spots for their residence, 

‘Mr. W, J. astrutox (Chairminn of the Great Indian Peninsula Ralovay’ said 
it was only that afternoon ho etd incidentally from tho Presidant tint this 
yan te auzot of dao; thet bo was not prepare ay me 
When that as tho Great Fodian Peninsula ilway passed through the district, 
itm be an objet of gret interest to them that euch w postion should bo 
hoa a th fase ol of Tain” Ho bad ten had tate that fn the 
fuvare the capital of india must be changed. Caloutia waa too far uff, to0 
neh out of tho Lino of immediate communication with Groat Britain, to bo 
the anproprita capital of Tn” Bombay had buon gga aw tho tare 
capita 8000 a8 the different lines of zailwny from Bombay, tho neatet pore 
fo\Engiand, shall avo bean eonstracted acros the Peninsula to th northaaat 
and tho sotthcast, But cher wore great dificlti eonnooted with tnt ito 
‘The island of Bombay was very small: it was already ovorpeopll, and it was 
‘extremely difioult to find proper accommodation for the inorensed population. 
Sought to Bombay by the inereas of commerce, and more particulary in 

ones of the inputs chat had been gan bythe contetaon of these 
railways. With regard to Naslok, there seomed 0 hip, from comparing the 
observations which the author of the papor had mando with what ho had himael? 
Jreard upon the aubjest, a oortain amount of eoutradtetion. In tho first place 
‘Mr, Campbell alluded to this dstict a belng particularly well watered. 16 
aight bow; but the greta compat andthe galt aieulty wish hoy 
Thad to contend with in the construction of te railway from the top ofthe 
haat into th valley of the apie tan sh ity of wp water 
even for tho engines. In tho next place, Mr. Ontopbol sad Nassel. wax auee 
| Tounded with meadows, rivors, sivulets, and canals} and yet ho assumed that 
touat be a healthy positon.” Considering the climate of India, thore seemed 
to hin a certain amount of contradition in that statement, However, that 
‘was a qusation high ould” be more accueately entertained and exaznined 


Rowe. 
Sir Rommtr ‘Mowrooonny: stated that Me, Campbell, who 1 
friend of his, was one of theie most able, writers fa India 





























@ ane 
tite, ho (Sit Robert) could not agree with tho conclusions that he hed come 
{os tothe nesaly of changing th capital fom Caleta, | Wasi eemary 
that a capital should bo central? ooking to tho diferent capitals of Buropo 


—London, Pars, and St. Petombung, wore not contal; nor was Washington, 
Go capital of the United Staten of Ameria. “At Calouttn the Governor. 
General had other inlarests committed to him besides the government of 
Hindestan, Hl had chergo of tho aflairs of Pega and Penang, and although 
hae was not ditetly charged with affairs in China, ho was the chief medium 
of communication between Fngland and that empire, and, inosss of difficulty, 
eforanoo was mado to him for advico and assistance.” ‘Therefore, with relerence 
to Ohina on the one hand, and Hindostan on tho other, Calcutta di cccupy a 
ental pston. Again, Cilutta, was the enty of eeryihng Bure in 
Tadia, twas from thenco our Indian erapite begen, aad expanded, Out 
bourts, public offices, and great mercantile establishments were there, 
‘indigo-planters’ and ten-platers of the valley of the Ganges had 

juariers in Calcutta, ‘here were more Buropeans in Caleutia than 

‘os whole, ofthe rest, of Hindosian; Bombay and Madras included, 
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Te-was of great importance that public opinion should be brought to bea w 
Hime Sets cal alles aod ives oly in Caleta oat ood ely be 
Gong where there was & large Europesn poplation and an ably-conducted 
ise, Won iz hes b to lg of praising Caleta former 

imperorof Delhi trled to remove his capital, and did not suoceed. As regarded 
yllways and telegraphs, he should himself consider that the construstion of 
those would do away with the neoiaity of removing from Calcutta, A tele- 
{graph message from London would reach Calcutta and Bombay almost simul- 
{Gneously, and despatches would reach Caleutta in perhaps twenty-four hours 
from Boway. "Agno held that the, “Governor-General shquld 008 ronan 
ft the capital, exoopt during the Legislative Session of four months o so, and 
that dag th eof te yx, he aul moving abt, Ind gio 
Bombay, Matas, Birmab, ant other parts of the empire; not with the state 
fandooteinony and rotinn® of former Limes, but travelling by the railroad ac- 
companied by a modorat tall of officers, and holding durbars, wherever it 
‘was necessary {0 preduoo an imposing elect upon the natives, 

Bie Gnanita Ynavueax eid hit the preset question wat nt ence 
political, ‘Tho bareat statment of tho political question would indicate within 
Dazow limits whore the future capital ought to be, The political aystem of 
Tndin was a aystem of local governments, and the part ofthe supreme govern= 
‘mont was to superintend and control the local administrations, to direct the 
‘esouroes ofthe empico to one common object and to administer curtain dopart- 
mente, auch as the Postotin and Foreign ATats, which were common 0 the 
‘whol, ‘Tho capital onght not tobe atthe seat of any one of the local govern 
ments booauso it would iterore with the authority and diminish the respons 
{ilty of th local government, Sir Robert Montgomery bad. thot 
the toit wealthy and influential of dus provinoos was was fll of 
reaoutees, developing more rapidly than any olber part of India} and the 
aropean clement there was the strongest and growing the fastest. 
to say thls rich and powerful provinco was governed by a Migutenant 

nnasfated by aay Call, oidh soratarica with very infotior salaries; and th 

arragsmieuts whicl: ed attended. the adminjstration of the government of 
Sengal was iu a great measuro to be attributed to this weuk and. detective 
‘hamcter of ftagoverument, If the Governor-General did not happen generally 
fo rosido at Calenttn, tho necessity of giving t0 Bengal a fully constituted 
foreman on tho oting of Mata el Yomtay wos bea nara 
nother objection to the supreme government being placed at the wat of any 
‘one of tho local governments was, that it would be unduly influenced by the 
joo nd views of the provineo in which it was placed. While recogs 
Bang foto fll exten he niportant enc of public opinion, be contend 
that the Kuropean and Native opinion by which the supreme 
should be influenced, ought not tobe that of any particular provines but 
‘of the wholé of India, Another objection, to Caloutta, Bonsbay and 
ras, was that they were situated on low land near the coat, in a hot 
ing climate, unfavourable to continuous vigorous tental exertion, and 
they wero on the extremities of the empire. ‘The practical effect of thew 
Jat Gbjotions was, that the Governor-Generals were absent half thelr time 
from Galoatta—formerly without their Councils, which le to great evils and 
now the entire governiuent is removed twice’ year, at great expense and 
{hreonventencs, between places as distant from each ather a8 London and Con~ 
flantinoplo. if these premises were correct, tho conclusion was inevitable that 
{a deteining th set of the now goverment fhe sine gud non at 
should bo cantral—eo situated a8 to bo in the easiest and most direct cora~ 
munication with all the looal governments, so a3 to supervise them with the 
greatest possible eMoct and with the fullest possible knowledge of what was 
folog ou. Mr. Campbell had seen the great importance of this question, and 
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had carzied us a long way towards the solution of it, But the site selected 
‘by him was not suftctently central, and ho had not fully eoasigered. the 
iestion of publio opinion, tha i shoal be the public opinion not of Ualentia 
Bombay, but that of the whole of India, Ho (Sir . Trevelyan) therefore 
ought the capital should be aemewhero in the centre of the continent, ox 
the fine of tho Great Indian Peninsula. Railway. The question had ‘not 
arrived at the stage whioh required that any partioular spat should be fixed 
‘upon, We shall bo better ablo to judgo alter the stream of railway travellers 
Ihas passed for somo time between Bombay and Caloutta, and after the Govern 
rent has inatiguted inquiries on the atjeot, But IC be ‘were obliged to 
{ndleato th proper positon, be should anne the igh, held ibleind of 
Central India, where the new capital would, have Calottta on’ the right and 
Bombay on tho let, and. would bo in divcot railway communiation. with 
Maas Aluiabed, Agr, Lahor aod other portant pao. Hike ot 
ioy ad boun to cling to the gea-const, a8 Kind of oltadal, ad our influence 
‘only partially penetrated into the’ interior; but now that tho results of 
the mutiny had established our supremacy in, the minds of the nat id 
‘they bnd entered upon a course of Buropean edveation and Bucopean cvitiane 
on, we should not bo aid of placing the ctl of Indi in the cate of 
the country. Te would establish fn the heaetof India a new foous from which 
Ynglish and Christian indlueneo would radiate, It would bo a atrongly-seated 
‘Powerful English colony, and would thus be an additional security and would 
‘Contribute to protong out rule 
‘Sir Ensxi Pray eid the question bad been on the tapih for the lat 
‘twenty or thirty years. ‘The objections to Galoutta were obviots. Ie was very 
remote it was in a bad climate for Europeans, it was a long way from thos 
climates that suited, Buropeans, and the eonsequence was a toveranee of the 
‘government from the capital during many ‘months of the year. Stil, the 
uation rene and Id not yet ben andere, whereof on & Data 
‘Meprobiem tos ‘solved was this : iu choosing asite for the capital of India you 
Ihave to out two very diferent habitudes—the conquering rave who belong to 
northern latitudes, and the conquored race who belong to the tropies. | What 
ruled ne did not ai tho other, Clonta was andi ao fo thy 
Bengalosos but it was very dst ceable to the Kuropean oom: 
munity, ‘Still all the great things in India liad been done there. ‘There 
‘Warren Hastings lived and built up our empire, and there for the last bundred 
al. the great men who belonged to that part of India have passed thelr 
Hire the employmant of ther country. Tho oueries agaoet Coletta bad 
‘en, therfore meh ted. On tho other hand, when men were sont 
‘out from this country, of forty or fifty years of age, they found tho climate 
gxtremelydiagrecable and they got avay fom it scon as they could He 
thought Mr. Campbell had been in somo respects happy in the selection of 
si Teva Entra pon aro tho ot nerf ee ad 
‘independent European community, and near to a range ‘where 
Cae eer ceed 
‘eadonce ers oat ae many of the inbabtanrof London had inthe subur. 
‘The objetton that ooourred fo him was thot thoplatesu in question like all the 
‘Deccan, is for the most part very barton. Tt is aban elevation of 2060 feet, with 
litte rainfall, aand therefore extremely dey: there are no vivers and no water 
to make the wail fertile. “Mr. Campbell sa that Nassik was fall of springs, 
‘wells, orangestroes, and vines, That might be perfectly true; but tesa 10 
s0uroes, which were sufficient fora limited population ofa few thousand peopl, 
suffio for tho popalation of the capital of British India, -Morwover, 
‘of food were 60 per cent dearer in that part of India than im the 
f Bengal.’ Ho was glad this question had boen brought up in 
society, because it was desirable, as in most Indian ques- 
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tions, to tum the educated anid of England on topics of this deeription. 
Ahead pe whi olan on Gin 
frequently rpretted that tis the most magnet appanage that eve, 
tetaoged taser in the wordy wo sole tundra, so Hl caed 
Toreaidc itle chougt of, by the nbabiant of Boglan 
“fr Henry Rawatnoow ola it was inposite fo exclude from the diouaion 
Ail olitel melfarations but, at tho'same tine ag menbir of the Geo- 
fof, ro ce ey tg erent 
rus prenfblo ga the geographical art of tho question. it Bnkine Perry 
Hedy remsted that he wins question ly i a nutel; 3 rat a choles 
batwean-Caletin and somewhere is, Calouta was ina ety bad elimate it 
Marin a oor of Indio, andi vas tho furthest moved frm England ofall 
Tho proposed ste Uh’ nportagos of commnicton with Hnglasd bad not 
foodvel‘nflsonéatcntion, He didnot moan tegrphie eommeaieation, but 
onal emmencon, Many of them mg svar an aay a 
Brot af blog mado the postal por of Ina, It was the woanimats Yeon 
Brinton oft Comat of th Hous of Commons lst yen and blove 
Srranperenta to that oft wer astualy inthe cours of efuplelon.” This 
‘Toul einen amas of necniy tht he ent of che oma govern 
Trent shoud be wits ouaveaten dsteo of Bombay y and ages with 
‘Mr. Campbell that it should be some place above the Gbauts, in 4 
bata eat on tho loo of ome great nay. Dub ho was to! prepared. (0 
Siar wel nowa latin i oon a ori fo go egy or pty mila 
‘to the northward, and ‘settle down 0 dene’ like na PA should lose 
Prestige and scald lee, moteorer, the advantage ofall tho neceoary pre 
rata for engtal which wo Taye at Feonale yes, ine tae. ov of 
ike fol nd ben gre Buen ten ithd ning 
and i enjoyet ne present «large act hl 
fe ee Ta eT eraiy vole Ie vous of Pooash tee. 
forence to Nassick., With rogard to grapes, Poonah and the whole of the 































‘was anything to chooso between ‘Poona and Nassic 
ary snd observed, tnt thonghout the Deccan thre wat bul of 
suppl That objection would no dou, apply to all the 





rites. But he did not seo the necessity of tho seat of governme 
ery lange population around ik, Te wasnt tho cae at Was 

{to the cago here, There would bo no commeree, Ik tha 
alent, nor axy gf thos attrations for the native population which towne 
on the scat preventer the gun of epi a oon of 
paramount importance, With rognrd to water, Poonal. was better sy 

Bhan Nasik, hore ore two rivers wick Janel ae Poona, an amid a 
supply of waier auply sufficont for present necessities. while with dacs axa 
reer the supply might be double or tebe The, in the waniy ware 
‘the il forts of Binghat and Poorundhar, within @ few ile of tho canton- 
ment, and. posiesing the best climato throughout the whole of the Decean, 
auch batter, indeed, sulted for European constitutions than the bills about 
Nassck, He knew Nassick only as a sportsman ; he hd never resided there,” 
iow lad bo seen any sanitary reports of it But he hed heard that the 
jangle inthe vicinity ware unhealthy, whereas Poona and its neighbourhood 
‘wore notoriously healthy. 
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On the Inland Navigation of Travancore ; an account of the Alipee 
Mud-bank and the Warkallay Barrier, By O. R. Mancnan, Esq. 
Beoretary 1.0.8, 


‘Tae backwaters on the Malabar coast of India form an inland water- 
‘communication traversing nearly the whole length of Cochin and 
‘Pravanoore, and continuous from ‘Trivanderum to the railroad at 
Ponary, except at one point, the Wurkallay Barrier. ‘The author 
‘Visited this spot in Decombor, 1865. ‘The barrier is formed by a 
spur of the ghauts extending to tho sea,’about 6 miles broad, with 
‘ summit-lovel of 180 feet. From the backwater on the south of 
‘the barrier a ravine runs up to within half-e-mile of the summit 
of tho ridge, and from that on tho north there is another ravine 
which also indents the sido of tho ridge, A plan for outting 
‘through and tumneling the barrier, to compfote tho system of inland 
navigation in this part of India, has been proposed by the ‘Travan- 
core enginoer and adopted by the Government, 

‘Tho mud-bank of Alipee, the Port of Travancore, is « curious 
phenomenon, ‘Tho safoty of the roadstead arises from its possessing, 
‘a remarkably soft muddy bottom, and the fluidity of the water boing 
Giminished by the intormixturo of mud tho anchorage is very 
‘smooth in four fathoms, even whilo the swell of tho monsoon is at 
its height in tho offing, Its formation, according to the explanation 
givon by Mr, Crawford, tho commercial agent of the ‘Travancore 
jirkar, is duo to the hydraulic prossuro of the waters of the back. 
water on tho fino silt of the bottom, foroing it by subterraneous 
‘Passages undor tho coast belt of Jand; the pressure arising from tho 
lovel of the backwater being, during tho hoight of the monsoon, 
four foot higher than that of the ocean, At low-water in this season, 
‘a series of mud-sruptions are observed to form on the beach. 

‘Phis paper, with illustrative Maps, will be printed entire in the 
Tournal, vol, xxxvi. 

















Sieth Monting, February 11, 1867. 
Sim RODERIOK I, MURCHISON, Bast, xc, President, in 
the Ohair. 

Prosmvrarions, — Carleton L'Bstrange, Bug. ; D. Macloughlin, 
Fin. 





Colonel Shafto Adair s George H. Wilson Brown, sq. ; 
Rev. P. Butler Rector of Uloombe); Leonard Crane, 
Charles John Ely, sq. 5 John Langlands, sq; Guillermo 
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E. de Marthin, Bog. (Consul-Goneral of the United States of 
Columbia, 

Aconssions 10 11m Liveany sixce THe Last Maxrina.—Donations, 
«Report on the Chemical Laboratories in course of erection in 
the Universities of Bonn and Berlin,’ by A. W. Hofman, u1.0, 
¥.t.s,: presented by the Lords of the Committeo of Council on 
Eduoation. ‘Libro del Saber do Astronomia del Rey Don Al- 
phonso X. do Castile" by the Royal Academy of Sofences of Madrid, 
‘Notes on a Jonmey from Bida in Nupo to Kano in Hausa, in 
1862, by Dr. W. B. Baikio, nav. by tho Foreign Office. ‘ Jour- 
nal of J. G. Macdonald, Expedition from Port Denison to tho Gulf 
of Carpentaria’ by tho Colonial Office, ‘A Journey to Ashango 
Land, and farther penetration into Hquatorial Africa,’ by Paul B. 
du Chailly, with map and illustrations: by the author. ‘Index of 
17 volumes of Bombay Geographical Society,’ compiled by D. J. 
Kennedy: by tho Society. ‘1619, Viaggi dolla Vallo,’ H. Pelle- 
grino: by Mr, Gibb, x.n.0.8. ‘Interoceanio Railroads and Canals— 
Roports to tho U.S. Secretary of the Navy on Canals and Railways 
‘etwoen the Waters of tho Atlantio and Pacifio Oceans,’ with maps, 
&o, by R. Davis and G, Wells: by, Admiral Davis, v.s.¥.° “om 
parigons of Standards’ of Lengths of England, Franco, Belgium, 
Prussia, Russia, India, Australia." by tho Secretary of State for War. 
‘Zeitschrift dex Doutschon Morgenlindischon Gesellschaft: Dr, 
Ludolf Krohl. Byles Trwin’s work, ‘A Series of Adventures in tho 
courso of a Voyage up the Red Sea in the Year 1717." 


Acorssioxs To Man-Roow sixon tne tast Meerixa—A Sketoh- 
map showing the routo of Mr. Colvill from Bushiro to tho Port 
of Lingah: presented by tho Government of India, Plan of tho 
Bnglish Sottlement at Shanghao; published by the Munioipal 
Council of Shanghae: presented by J. Pook, Esq., 7.0.8, 


‘The Puestpxsr informed the mooting that Lieut. Almin, 8 Bal wt ian 

station wth his ogment (rd WeetTndan a Shab on ho Wet Coat 
of Africa, during the years 1864-5, had communicated to. him 6 letter from 
‘ho unfortunate travellor ML Jules Gétatd, of which tho following is transla~ 
Bon, ho death ofthe traveler, by’ drwming in crossing the rer Jong, 

_Aodk place within a month of the dato of the letter, and Lieut Bell adds. that 
{t wad not known at Sherbro whether the enpsizing ofthe boat was an accident 
cor done intentionally by the natives: 











“Mano, Lat. 6° 10'x,, 21 July, 1864, 
“fe pean M, Hoowany,—The first chiefs with whom I entired into 

relations, on my arrival in the Kasso country, having taken me some for a 

‘trader and others for a slave-dealer, all used their endeavours to retain me in 

‘theit dominions, with a viow either to sell me slaves or to 

Dlish myself among them. Actuated by these motives, 

rontes into the interior, aud concealed the fact that the 
Vous Kk. 
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superior chief—a King without seoptre, but more feared and respected 
nase Ring Harg shale tis hfoaation towards the esd of ay 
fscjourn at Aatapon, 1 pretended to take the route of Sicr Leone, and thus 
fon the fourth day of my march acived at Mano, the residence of Bagon, the 
Supreme chict [Rave spoken of, I was received by him in. the most friendly 
Inaonet, He showed me, soon aftr my arrival, tho river Tayel, which is tho 
principal afluent of the Mongray, and flows fom tho Kiss ‘and Sang 
Tountres, forming’ two branches ‘Tho eastern branch traverses the Kono 
country, the westera the Kouranko district ‘These two branches are navigable 
‘without interruption for eight days? journey above Mano, and their banks are 
1 Bkly populate Whe Bou ect exnpting the tai 

“Dagon has 1 great wish to havo a ‘notory, and with a view to this has 
gfrgn mo mod sf infrmatin enncring the produto f the county, 
Such as ogtton, palm-oll and palmenuts, ground-nuts, ivory, and. ebony. 
Tray is-oy lia e  hn n ult Dogo ld hat a 
ilar to say with bir he would send Bis troop fat lapis, whieh 
oun in hire and ob plenty of ior oto factory. otton nay be 
bina for ao Aw oud eed aa eal ta 4 In gon a 
hele value boro, which Is oquivalent to 2d on tho coast.’ ico and oter 

oducts of the soil have no prioa: This loality boing so desirable a situation 
for a trading post, I have dectded to remain somo time. and mnako a tral of it. 
my speciation sins Taal x mye hr if oot Tahal only Baro 
to recover tho payment fr iny gots, wil ‘the profits, and’ then continuo, my 
Journey towards the north, 

“TL tatst not forget to tell you tbat, besides tho road by water direct to 
Shorbro, there iso road by land which Ieads in two days’ march, to Matapen. 
‘To mako a tral im trado at Mano T address thywol€ to you... . « Ten 
roan pl you apo ett Yo dese Co fit jo iit 
Aa agont if posable, If you have not ono at hand, I will omploy in tho 
nan ese ftrpete hom Trough fom Mata, and wht ba for 8 
Keng tne wok a ding iatong FL you wend te gr, wd Aly formant 
swith Tote informing mo of tho probablo date of thelr despatch and the route 
taken, whether by land or water. Whichover road you choose, Bagon will 
‘end his poople to meet your messooger at Matapen if it fs tho laud-routo, 
find at Mongray if itis by water,-As to the conditions on which you send 
the goods ad net proce in pyrent, yo tay fx your own tema 
my ‘does tot sult you, let mo ask of you to do me thé favour of 

‘Aly's Journey to Biotra Leone, 

















“Joues Gfisanp.” 


‘ho Paneer aad the members of the Society mute lament tho los of 
MC dtles Gaara was preset fn dat Too shortly tno. 
am de expeltin Wek ote ital to hi. The eounky in Wh 
Glrard as supposed to havo boon mauidered wan very litte known to goo 
‘The project ‘that he had in view at the time of his death was, 
or ee pen roe ot ms ‘the par of modern ae i was 
by roast fom ae west coh ett Bre aoe, to Mbucloy 
and thonon to Wo Pronch sotilemonts in Algor, where ho hat distinguished 
imal foner years ashe Liou Ki 


‘The following Papers ‘were read :— 
© A, Asoont of Mount Hood, Oregon. By tho Rev. H. K. Hives. 


(Extracts) 
tangé of mountains is a northward continuation of the 
Oslifornia, and traverses the state of Oregon and 
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tho terzitory of Washington from south to north, at a distance of 
100 miles from the Pacific Oocan. ‘This range springs up to an 
avorago altitude of 8000 or 10,000 fest, while, at intervals of many 
miles, more aspiring summits, from 5000 to 8000 feet higher, rise 
above the evergreen roofing of tho lower mountains, ‘The highest 
of these is Mount Hood. It stands about 60 miles south of where 
the Columbia has ploughed its way through the Cascade Mountains, 
aud in the contxo of that range from east to west. 

In September of 1864, in company with three gentlemen of 
Vancouver, I first attompted to reach the summit of Mount Hood. 
On reaching an altitudo about 800 foot below the summit, a denso 
cloud came swooping against the north side of the mountain, and, 
drifting rapidly over it, instantly enveloped us in its folds, ‘The 
air changed suddenly to 0 florco oold.. ‘The driving smow filled 
tho air 60 entirely that a oliff of rocks 900 feot high, standing not 
oro than fity foot from us, was invisible. ‘To go up or to go down, 
‘was, for the timo; alike impossible, One of my companions was 
chilled neatly to insensibility, but wo struggled against the tompost 
for hours, unwilling to’ bo defeated in our purpose to reach the 
summit, . , 

On the imoming of tho 4th of July, 1860, in company wi 
three gentlemen of the city of Portland, Oregon, I set out full of 
dotormination to stand upon the summit, if enorgy and endurance 
‘could accomplish the feat. Our rendezvous was at tho house of a 
Canadian, who, fourtoon yoars before, had erected a cabin at the 
place where the emigrant road leaves the mountains and enters 
tho valley of tho Willametts, From this placo the track enters the 
mountains along the gorge through which flows a dashing river 
about $00 foot in width, which risos beneath tho glaciers of Mount 
‘Hood. Up this stream wo travelled for 80 miles, when, leaving 
the gorge, the way makes a détour to the south to gain the summit 
ridge. Horo is the celebrated “Laurel Hill.” For three or fout’ 
miles the ascont is continuous, andl in inany lads Very steep. 

Reaching tho top of Laurel Hill we were on the general summit, 
of the range: a comparative level of perhaps 10 miles in width, 
‘whose gencral charactor is that of a swamp or marsh. On this 
plateat is a denso and grand growth of fir, cedar (Thuja gigantea, 
Nutt.) pine and kindrod ovorgreens, with an almost impenotrable 
undergrowth of laurel (Rhododendron mazrinum, Hook.).  Straggling, 
rays of sunlight only here and there find way through the dense 
foliage to tho damp ground. Passing over this level wo crossed 
several bold clear streams, coursing down from the direction of 


Mount Hood, and then, tuntinig to the left, we took an old Indian” 
a2 
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trail leading in the diveotion of the mountain, After a rido of an 
hour and a half up a continnous and steep ascent, we came to an 
opening of soattered trees which sweeps around tho south side of 
the monntain, It was about five o'clock when we emerged from 
the forest, and stood confronting tho wonderful body of rook and 
‘mow which springs up from the elevation, 

‘We selected a place for our camp on a beautiful grassy ridgo 
Detwoen one of the main affinents of tho Deschutes River and ono 
of tho Clackamas, and which nearly constitutes the dividing ridge of 
tho mountain. Having excoted here « hut of boughs and gathered 
fuol for a large fire during the night, we spread our blankets on 
‘tho ground and slept well until the moming. We picketed our 
hhorves in this place. At soven o'clock of Thursday wo were ready 
for the ascont. For the first mile and a half the ascont was vory 
‘gradual and easy, over a bod of volcanic rook, decayed and intor- 
mixed with ashes. Huge rocks stood here and there, and occasionally 
fa stunted juniper found precarious foothold; some beautiful vario~ 
{gated mosses ware also soon clinging to little knolls of sand. | Wo 
soon reached the foot of a broad snow-field, which sweeps around the 
‘south sido of the mountain, soveral miles in length, and extending 
upward to the immediate summit, ‘The fmt part of this asoont is 
comparatively easy, boing, smooth, and only in plaoos so steop as to 
render the footsteps uncortain, Near the upper edgo of this field 
‘of mow tho deop gorges, from which flow aflluents of the streams 
Deschutes on the right and Sandy River on the left, approach each 
‘other and seem to cut down into the very foundation of the 
mountain, ‘The waters wore rushing from beneath tho glaciers, 
which, at thoir upper extremity were tont and broken into fissures 
‘anit od¥orns of unknown depth. 

‘Tho prosent summit of the mountain is ovidently what was long 
since tho northern sim of an immense crater, which could not have 
‘boon loss than 8 miles in diamoter. ‘Tho southern wall of the orator 
thas fallen completely away, and tho orater itself become filled with 
‘ook and ashes overlaid with the accumulated snows of ages, through 
the rents and chasms of which now escape smoke, steam and gasos 
from tho pent-up fires below, ‘The fires are yet s0 near that many 
of the rooks which project upward are so hot that the naked band 
cannot bo held upon thom. Just at the south-west foot of the 
circular wall, now constituting the summit, and at a distance of 
rier 2000 feet from its extreme height, is tho main opening 

the crater. From this a column of steam and smoke is con- 

at times rising and floating away on the wind, at 
‘olling heavily down the mountain. Into this orater 


prey 
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wo descended, as far as it was possible to go without ropes or a 
Inder. Tho desoont was stopped by a perpendicular precipice of 
ce 60 or 70 feet high, resting below on a bed of broken rock and 
shes so hot as immediately to convert the water, which dripped 
continually from the icy roof 100 feet above, into steam. Tho air 
‘was hot and stifling, 

‘At this point the real poril of the ascent begins. It leads out 
md up tho inner wall of what was once the orator, and near 
1000 fect of it is extremely stoop. ‘Tho whole distance is an ice 
field, the upper limit of a groat glacier which is crushing and 
grinding its slow jowmoy down the mountain far to tho right. 
‘About 700 fect from the summit a crevasse, varying from 5 to 
50 foot in width, and of unknown dopth, cuts clear across tho 
glacier from wall to wall. ‘There is no evading it, ‘Tho summit 
cannot be reached without crossing it, Stondily and deliberately 
poising myself on my staff, I sprang over the chasm at the most 
favourable plaoo I oould solect, landing safely on the deolivity 
2 or 8 foot above it, and thon with tho staff assisted the others 
to cross, ‘Tho last movoment of 15 feet had considerably changed 
tho prospect of the ascent, ‘True, tho crevasse was ‘passed, ‘but 
wo word thrown directly below w wall of ioe and rocks 500 feet 
high; down which massos, detached by the heat of the mn, were 
plunging with fearful velocity, ‘To avoid them it was necessury 
4o skirt the crevasse on the upper side for « distance, and then tum 
diagonally up tho remaining steop. It was only 700 fect high, 
Dut it was two hours’ sinowy tug to climb it, ‘The hot son blazed 
‘against tho wall of co within two feot of our fuces, and the perspi- 
ration streamed from our brows, but on noaring the summit the 
woarinoss seemed to vanish, and with a feeling of triumph wo 
‘hounded upon the pinnacle of the highest mountain in North 
America, oe 

‘Tho summit was reached at about tho centro of the oitetlar wall 
which constitutes the extremio altitude, and: it was @o sharp that 
it was impossible to stand ereot upon iti Tks orthern faco is an 
esoarpment several thousand feet high. I could only lio down 
‘on the'southern slope, and, holing firmly to the rocks, look down 
tho awful dopth. A fow rods to the west was a point 40 or 80 feet 
higher, to the summit of which we crawled, and then discovered 
that 40 or 50 rods to the east was a point still higher, the highest 
of tho mountain, We crawled back along the sharp escarpment, 
‘and in a fow minutes stood erect on tho highest pinnacle. ‘This 
‘was found to be 17,640 feet high, the thermometer standing at 180°, 
about 40 fect below the summit, when the water boiled—giving 
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82 dogreos of depression. ‘This estimate makes Mount Hood 
‘higher than any summit of Europe or North America. 

‘The view from tho summit was magnificent. From south to 
north tho whole line of the Cascade Range is at once under the eye, 
from Diamond Peak to Ranior, a distance of not less that 400 miles, 
‘Within that distance are Mounts St. Helen's, Baker, Jofferson, and 
the Throo Sisters ; snaking, with Mount Hood, eight snowy poaks, 
Bastward the Blue Mountains are in view, and lying between us and 
‘thom are the broad plains watored by the Deschutes, Jobn Day's, 
‘and Umatilla rivers. On the wost tho piny crests of the coast 
rango out clear against the sky, with the Willamette Valley 
slooping in quiot beauty lying at their feat. ‘The broad silvor belt 
of the Columbia winds through tho overgreen valley towards tho 
‘comm, Within those limits is overy variety of mountain and 
valley, lake and prairie, bold beetling precipices and gracoful 
rounded summits blending and melting away into each other. Tt 
‘was with reluctance that at length we took the first step down the 
doolivity. 

‘Tho doscent to the great orevasso, though’ much more rapidly 
‘coomplished, was quito as porilous as tho ascent from it, Wo 
wore now approaching the gorgo, and a misstep might precipitate 
‘Ws into unfathomed depths, Loss than half an hour was sufficient 
0 retrace the woary climbing of two hours, and standing for a 
‘moment on the uppor edgo of the chasm, I bounded over it whero 
it was 8 foot wide, ‘The impetus of the leap went mo sliding a long, 
distance down the icy steep below. 

Tn two hours and a half from the summit we wore in our camp. 
“RY dark we began to pay tho price of our day’s work. ‘The glare of 
‘the wi On the Sco had burnt our faces and affected our eyes until 
‘they booamie so’ painful that wo could not sleep. I opt on my eyes 
‘and face all night a dloth wotted in ioe-water, and in. the morning. 
‘was able to see, but two of the party were quite blind for forty-eight 
hours. 

Olympia, Washington Territory, U: 8. 

*"" “toth Nov. 1888. 








A Journey aoross the Cascade Mountains into Eastern Oregon and a 
Descriptio of Idaho Territory. By Roser Brows, Esq., 7.2.0.8 
oN (Gixtraste] : 

n of to-day is not in geographical extent the same as 
Ashburton Treaty of 1848, when it was not véry dis- 


finolly defined, strotehing from the Californian boundary up tonear 
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the Russian possessions! At that period all the country south of 
49° ¥. lat, or the Straits of De Fuca, was declared to be United 
States’ territory, and all north of that fo the Russian boundary, or 
‘what is known as British Columbia and Vancouver Island, to belong 
+o the crown of England. 

. Then, with’ increasing population flowing into the rich valley 
of the Willamette, the territory of Washington in 1859 was sopa- 
rated from Orogon; but, what with Indian wars and other adverse 
cirounstances, its population has somewhat decreased, and does not 
number more than between 11,000 and 12,000. ‘The country east 
of the Cascades is thinly populated, save by Indians, and the region, 
+o tho west of that range is for the most part vory thickly wooded, 
‘and in some cases very wild and inaccessible, 

‘ho territory of Idaho (“ Star of the Mountains”) was organised 
cout of portions of Washington, Nebraska, and Dakota. For the 
most part it is a mere desert, and, with the exoeption of the rich 
Dottoms of the numerous rivers, the wealth of the country oon- 
pinta in tho gold and silvermines. It is terribly harassed by Indians, 
Tittle explored, its civilised population very floating, estimated ot 
about 22,000, and its area about 826,993 aquare miles, tis.» rich 
mining. region, aud is likely-eventually to. beoome.of importance, 
‘Dhreo years ago a portion of California, comprehending the region 
of the Sierra Nevada and the great silver-mines of Washoe, was 
fexected into the stato of Nevada. We must not, however, allow 
‘ourselves to be misled by the division of these wild countries into. 
counties, &o.; some of the counties having no poprlation, or 80 Tittle 
fas to be of vory small moment, and not a few of the “cities” con- 
sisting of a tent, two dogs, and a bob-tailed horse,—as a city which 
T aiscovered on the Columbia River Inst summer did! ‘The stato of 
Oregon proper contains about 60,000 people (a portion very migrac 
tory), and an area of, about 82,248 square miles, ox, 60,058,721 
acres. ‘This population. is principally contained in the 
valleys of the Willamette, Umpqua, Rogue: River, and Lower 
Columbia, to the west of the Cascades, and in the little towns on the 
Upper Columbia to the east. Portland,* on the Willametto, with 
8000 inhabitants, is the largest town. 

ificent steamers navigate the Columbia, with occasional 
‘breaks, into the British possessions, and the Willamette at all seasons 
to Oregon “city,” 10 miles above Portland. At high water they 
navigato the river above the falls for between 200 and 800 miles, to 
1a few miles above the town of Eugene. 


> Salem, a small town Gat, 4° 66° 51" x, long. 122° 63" 49" w.) is, however, 
‘tho capital. 
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‘The whole country east of the Cascade Mountains is very wild, 
inhabited almost entirely by wild tribes of Indians, and it was over 
this tract, described on maps as “ unexplored,” that the descriptions 
contained in this paper rofer. I may explain how it was that Iam 
the historian of it. In July, 1865, I arrived with my India 
‘vant at Bugono city (Int. 44° 2" 44" w,), in the valley of the Willa- 
motte, a very out-of-the-way place at best. For the whole summer 
Gandeod, for soveral summors past) I had been leading a vagabond 
sort of life among tho Indian tribes in the wild country on the 
Pacific slopes of the Rocky Mountains,—now an explorer, now a 
naturalist, at one time leading an extensive exploring expedition, at 
‘another wandering all alone through the solitary valleys and by 
the banks of mountain streams, 

I proposed from Bugeno to cross into tho wide region to the 
cast of the Cascade Mountains into the Snake Indian country, con~ 
fident that my long familiarity with Indian character would sondor 
my solitary journey as safo as it had hitherto been from these wild 
rovers; but on mentioning the subject to my gallant friond General 
‘Applegate, I was assured (only in a much more expressive manner’) 
‘hat if T had ten lives and tho samo number of soalps, instead of only 
‘ono, I should havo barely enough to pay my “ footing” in that rogion! 
‘At the samo time, for my consolation, I was informed that a party 
‘of dragoons wore about going over that rogion as an esoort to somo 
gontlemen interosted in an attempt to find a route ovor Bastorn 
Oregon to tho territory of Idaho, and that he would use his 
influence to allow mo to travel under their oscort, 

‘Phus I travelled to Fort Klamath, whore I left the party, and 
reached Southern Oregon. ‘Th rest proceeded over tho country to 
Owyhico River, on. much the same track as that explored by Colonel 
‘Drow in the precoding year. 

In California thero are published a number of maps, comprising 
somo attempt at portraying tho explored parts; but these are 
‘Snly ephemeral productions, brought out often at great exponso: to 
Sllustrate some nowly-disoovered gold-mines, and as they are after 
‘the collapse of theso forgotten, they may be said to be almost unpub- 
ished, ‘They are—' Map of the Mining Sections of Idaho and 
‘Oregon, showing the Gold and Silvor Minos of Boisé and Owyheo, 
by George Woodman ; compiled chiefly from notes of his travels 
and surveys during the last 18 months’ (San Francisoo, A. Censoul, 
4964) | ‘Banoroft’s Map of Oregon, Washington, Tdaho, &o,” (Ban= 
oroff, San Francisco,’ 1864). ‘Map of the Territory of Montana 
swith of the adjoining Territories, showing’ the Gulch or 
‘actually worked and Districts where Quartz (Gola 
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‘and Silver) lodes have been discovered to Jan, 1st, 1865, drawn by 
W. W. Do Lacy for the use of the first Legislature of Montana’ 
(Censoul, 1865). 

(On the 17th of July the whole party left the little frontier village 
of Eugene “city” amid the cheers of the people. For two pleasant 
days our route lay among the outlying settlements of the Willa- 
mete, among rounded knolls, or as they are called here “‘buttes,” * 
with neat little primitive farms at the base of rocky bluls, where 
rough voices hailed us cheerily. 

‘ho country was well watered and well wooded, and many were 
‘the xoaring mountain-orecks we had to cross or swim. Our daily 
routine was much the same, At daybreak the bugle sounded; 
thon roveillé; all commenced packing up, and the cooks pro- 
pared our modest breakfast, of which the inevitable pork and beans 
formed the staple: the horses were then driven up, every man 
Jnssooing his own and saddling it. Then the mules were packed 
with the usual ojaculations in Spanish and English. Our march 
was rarely prolonged beyond midday, often camping much earlier, 
to allow of the overloaded train resting, for the grass, or for con- 
‘venient camping-places. Wo spent the restof the day reoonnoitring 
the neighbourhood for plants, fishing: in the mountain-sfreams, 
Ihunting deor through the long, dank, wooded delle, or sleeping 
under « bush, each as his own individual penchant inclined him, the 
Dugle calling us back to camp for supper; after which each man 
rolled himself in his blanket under his own particular tree, until the 
choory bugle again woke us at daybreak, to make our toilet in those 
‘grey misty summer mornings by the banks of some mameloss stream, 

\, and then to resume our march. ‘Tho rosa (such as it was) became 
\worse and worse. We rode throngh timber and in sight of the 
\niddle fork of the Willamette, gliding along between wooded banks 
of pine and cedar snd summer green-leaved maple. Lif 

On the 19th we travelled through cafions and thick woods, over 
many small orocks, and by the banks of the river, with no oulti+ 
vation. Next day our ronte lay through dense timber, and aftor 
passing a party of Indians making the trail we had to drive 
our horses before us, scrambling over fallen trees and among 
rocks up. steep inclines, until we came to point which was 
named “Point Lookout,” where we bad great dificulty to get 
our horses over, Here we encamped, driving our horses across 
the river.” ‘The next eight miles we marched through wooded 





‘* A useful French Canadian ‘term to express a rounded elevation 
‘too low for 8 mountain, bat too high to be called a hill. This distinction i, 
owever, not siriely adhered to: e.g, Shasta Batte (more than 14,000 feet), 
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river-bottoms, Swam tho river again; climbed a steep mountain 
trail (for wo were now entering among the hills of the Cascade 
Mountains) and emerged into a beautiful prairie valley, shut in 
dy mountains, but covered with grass, a good creck flowing through 
if, and with shady woods on the border, so that one might fancy 
oneself in the “Happy Valley” of Rasselas. The noxt two days 
the country was similar, and we encamped (after travelling five 
miles) on a little praizie, 

On tho 24th of July tho trail lay through woods of fine timber, 
white and red cedar, and we now noticed for the first time the 
stately sugarpine. (Pinus Lambertianus), the. sweet exudations of 
‘which, are ono’ of the hunter’s catharties, A. rhododendron and 
‘a honeysuckle (Lonicera Douglas’) addod variety to tho sombro 
woods, hitherto diversified only by an undergrowth of berry- 
‘pushos—the bright salmon-berry flowers, the more modest thimbie- 
ory (Rubus divarioatus), and the waxy sal-al (Gualtheria), forming 
‘an undergrowth Jiko a carpet: throughout the woods, and a sur0 
sign of poor stony ground. Tho stately alder (Alnus oregonus), with 
‘tsdarlegreen leaves, affected moist ground everywhere, and the hem- 
Jock (Abies Bridges), most gracoftl of all the north-westorn conifors, 
Dogan to disappoar from the woods, tho silver fir (Picea grandis) 
supplying its place, Now and then wo would break through thickota 
(of the mountain Inurel (Ceanothus wlutinus), sonding an almost overs 
powering fragrance from its glistening leavos as wo trampled it 
down under our horses’ feat, Amid those pleasant soenes wo had 
a day of disasters; two mulos with their loads had rolled over a 
preoipive and wore dashed to picoos, and another, after rolling end 
over end; (after the. manor of mules), had survived and brought 
‘fs lond into camp. . Part of tho loads ware recovered, but a side of 
avon up @ Douglas pine-treo will romain as a monument of thi 
passing of the first expedition through theso mountains, Some 
‘emigrants had attempted it in 1858, and we could yot soe remains 
of their disastrous trip, in which some of them died of starvation, 

‘Our track had hitherto been always in a general south-cast direo- 
ttion,and today it lay by tho banks of the middle fork—secing little 
ut woods and wooded hills of the pass. Wo saw signs of bears, 
wolves, and panthers. Deer wero seen, and trout abundant. ‘The 
rocks were all volcanic (trap), and the soil sandy, and, with the 
excoption of the wooded river-bottoms, little ft for cultivation. 
We travelled 14 miles before camping, over a Tair track with.» 
‘oxeek:-tomo ‘part of the way, and latterly leading over a country 

steep places, where we had to rido by an almost per- 
Tn one of these wooded gulchos wo were mot by 
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‘a number of Cyuse Indians and a white man, all dressed in. most 
gorgeous array of buckskin and beads, crossing for horses to the 
Willametto ‘country. ‘Tho scenery was hore very fine. On overy 
side bold wooded mountains, with the headwaters of the Willametto 
sparkling between the trees, and the snow of Diamond Peak in tho 
distance, On the 28th, after every preparation being made, wo 
commenced the passage of the Cascades into Hastern Oregon, ‘The 
ascent was comparatively easy, crossing over may mountain-creels, 
through woods, whoro Taaw many trees of species of yew (Tuous 
Irevifolia), until the elevation bogan, to be porooptible in the flora,— 
plants which wore long ago in fruit in tho valley wore here in 
‘partial flower, until, as wo gained the summit, they were in fall 
loom, ‘Thickets of shododendrons with their huge bunches of pink 
flowers stood out in fine contrast to the drifts of sow, giving dno 
‘faint idea of tho splendid rhododendron thickets in Sikkim Hima- 
aya, #0 graphically portrayed by Dr. Joseph Hooker, Ocoasionally 
fn magnificent species of mountain lily would bloom by the side of 
somo beautiful saxifrage, and the shrubbery of the Ceanothus would 
‘dd fragrance to the mountain air. ‘The scene from the summit of 
tho paas (4441 foot *) was grand in the extreme. . The hold oraga 
of the Diamond Peak with its old orater, and tho ‘Three Sistors ” 
appeared to the north, and on the left, away to the south, the tops of 
Scott's Beak and Mount Williamson ; while the wooded valloys and 
Jessor heights of the Caseado Range lay below, and off to the east the 
ong slope of fat, wooded country, with the peaks of the * Three 
Brothers," the only break in the monotony of the view, Drifts of 
‘mow lay in shady places, and groen grassy spots formed halting- 
places by the side of mountain-streams. Now and then a beautiful 
tmountain-lake, unsuspootod before, lay glistening in all its quiot 
beauty in some unbroken valloy. As we began the descent a 
matked chango was apparent in tho country. Instead of moist 
‘woods, our route lay by an cosy descont through groves. of « pine 
thickly scattered over that country (P. contortys), encumbered with 
no undergrowth, and tho soil a mass of voloanio. ashes. and pumioe- 
atone. At 2 vat, we were right glad, after a weary ride of 26 miles, 
to xeach the headwaters of tho Deschutes or Falls Rivor (lat, 
49°27! 22" x,). Deschutes River arises by soveral forks, some of 
which fake their source in tho marshes, another in a Jake, which we 
named “Summit Lake” (wo had seen it on the right hand in 
Aoscending) that communicates by a small creek with another 16 
miles in length, lower down (named “ Crescent Lake”); and this 














7 Thin was fom th obvervatons of Mr. Byron nga, late Sarveyor-Generl, 
‘Oregon, and may, I think, be relied on, 72! 
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is again connected with third among the mountains, styled, in 
honour of one of the party, “Iake Oddel.” Our’camp here was 
11200 fect below the summit. 

Herons, cranes, and grouse were abundant near the river, but other- 
wise fow birds were seen in this solitary region. 

On the 29th of July we began to direct our course in an ns.2, 
direction over a level desert flat, with a soil composed of vol- 
canio‘ashos, and thinly scattered with a forest of Pinus contortus, 0 
sorubby-looking tree at best, abounding in resin. ‘To the east and 
north-east lay a long stretch of flat land, probably 90 miles’ breadth, 
ofa similar character to this, but which we found to be impractic- 
sable to traverse on account of the almost entire want of water in it, 
‘Tho creeks flowing from the Cascades being lost in “ sinks” before 
going far into this desert track. ‘Tho “Threo Brothers” ate tho 
only breaks in this nearly level landscape in that direction, and 
the snow peaks of the Cascades gleaming through tho trees diversify 
the view to the right, and now and then a cool breeze tempers the 
hot summer's day as Wo slowly in long file traverse this wild track, 
Aftor a march of 11 miles we halted on a branch of the Deschutes 
River, whore we found a tolerably good tract of mesdow-land in the 
immediate vicinity of the river. Deer wero plentiful, and tho 
Beautiful little humming-birds flitted about among the fow flowers 
which ‘the invigorating moisture allowed to spring up here and 
there among the long swampy grasses. On Sunday, the 80th July, 
‘the track was much as before, only more hilly and varied. 

‘Hitherto, though a sharp look-out had been kept, we had soon no 
Shoshones Indians, but this evening our scouts came in with very 
Tong faces, describing the great moccasin-tracks crossing ur trail 
‘after wo had come into camp, and as every cino knows that this was 
the “sign” of that tribe, we slept with only one eye shut, Itwas only 
on our arrival at Fort Klamath that wo learned from the Indians 
there that wo had been dogged by threo lodges of Snakes tho 
whole of our journey, secking an opportunity to “stampede” our 
‘horses or capture an odd scalp or two, when it could be done with- 
‘owt the disagreeable accompaniment of running their heads against 
a Teaden ballet. Once as wo crossed Fremont, the “ Pathfinders’” 
‘trail, the tracks of mocassins and “barefooted” (unshod) horses, 
with campfires not extinguished, began seriously tolarm us. How- 
‘ever, we afterwards found that it was the Superintendent of Indian 

for Oregon on his way with his band of Cyuse soouts to try 


treaty of peace with Pab-ni-ne, 
‘of Angust, after travelling 10 miles, we camé to a 
ha great extent of rich grasses by its borders, 
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‘ut the soil very poor and sandy. We named this stream, the only 
only one for several miles, “Rifle Creek.” Scotts Peak was hero 
dixeotly abreast of us, and is a truncated cone of a peculiar form. 
On the morning of the 8rd of August we were early astir, and, aftor 
‘a march of 7 miles, tuned down again to a beautiful prairie near 
‘the Klamath Marsh, where the party ley over for several days, and 
¢ animals revelled in a paradise of clover. We could see Indians 
in canoes gathering the pods of the yellow water-ily on the marsh, 
and tracks of grizzly bear did not make our woodland botanizing 
anything the pleasanter, Here I bade good bye to my gallant com= 
pagions do voyage, from whom I had reooived #0 many Kindnesses, 
‘and, accompanied by Lieut. M'Call and an escort of six troopers, 
rode over the ridge to the wostward, to a fort recently established in 
Klamath Basin, and supposed to be distant between 15and 20 miles, 
We had a pleasant ido over a low ridge—a spur of the Casendes— 
through a fine grove of yollow pine (P. ponderasus), where wo shot a 
skulking coyote wolf (Canis ltvans, Sag.), and then, descending into 
‘a valley where Indian sign was plentiful, until from an eminence 
tho lovely praitie of Klamath Basin—shut in by mowy mountains 
‘with cold rivers meandering through, and, studded with guoves of 
‘trees, like wooded islands in a sea of grass—burst: upon our aston- 
ished view, #0 long accustomed to the arid tract we hed been pass- 
ing over, "We crossed tho « Fort Oreck,” a stream of iey-cold water 
Gvhich springs out of the ground in ono torrent), our horses almost 
hidden amidst tho Incuxiant horbage, and thon through @ mile or 
two of country which it roqnired recollection of where wo wore not 
some old English park; wo arrived at the fort, covered 
‘and most unpresentable figures. ‘The valley of Klamath 
Basin is excellent soil, but old springs come down from the moun- 
tains and render the subsoil so cold that cattle cannot subsist here 
in tho winter, and garden produce, with tho exception of beets and 
turnips, does not come to any size. Down by the borders of Klamath 
‘Lake and Sprague’s River the mow lies only a short time, and there 
the Indians winter their stook, 




















‘Tho Snake or Lowis Fork of the Columbia River is navigated 
uring the fow woeks of high water by a steamer as high up aa 
Lewiston (go named from the celebrated explorer), but from recent 
oxplorations ¢ is found that tho valloy is entirely different from the 
mouth of the Boisé down to Old Ferry from what it is below. ‘There 
is said to be no Snake Valley above Boisé and Owyheo rivers, the 
Snake, winding ita way around low alkaline hills which bear only 
sagebrush; and there being no grassy bottoms or islands worth, 
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speaking of, only clayey banks of almost dazzling whiteness, the dis- 
trict offers.no inducements to settlement. ‘The river is from 200 to 
400 yards wide, deep at its mouth, and fres from “rnfles;” the 
current averaging the strength of the Columbia betwoen the Dallas 
and the Cascades. ‘Tho Owyheo and Boisé rivers, which debouche 
into the Snake within a short distance of each other, sensibly increase 
the volume of water. ‘The limits of this paper being our own per- 
sonal explorations, it would be out of place to attempt any laboured 
‘geographical description of the country outside our track, however 
Little known or (what is worse) erroneously described, yet I cannot 
leave the Snake River without mentioning the magnificent waterfall 
discovered on the upper reaches of it. Wo havo received from ono of 
the discoverers a trustworthy account of these grand falls, ‘They 
were discovered by a detachment of troops soouting in the valley 
of tho river in 1863. ‘Tho entire volume of the Snake pours over 
a sheer precipice of 198 feet, 88 feet higher than Niagara. ‘Tho 
locality of this immenso waterfall is near the point hithorto 
designated as tho Great Shoshow, or Salmon Falls, of that xiver, 
‘Dut they have always been enveloped in mystery. For hundreds of 
amailos across that great plain, Snako River flows through  oaflon 
with vertical walls. ‘Tho route croéses from point to point of 
the bends, only approaching closo to the river where” thoro is 
aehance to descend to the water. From thoso facts fow, if any, 
of the many adventurers that have “crossed the plains” ever looked 
upon the Great Falls. ‘Tho discoverers report, besides the main 
catarhot, many others of less height, varying from 20 to 50 foot 
each, near by. 

Tho Boisé basin comprises the principal mines which have 
‘been isvovered in and about the middle portion of Idaho terri- 
tory. “Tt lies in near lat. 48° x., and is surrounded by very high 
mountains, from which waters flow into the tributaries of the Snake, 
the Colorado, and the Missouri. Jefferson's Fork being the principal 
tributary of the Missouri, Greon River of the Colorado, and Snake 
River of the Columbia. On this stream but little mining bas been 
done, the gold being generally so fine that little exertion has 
‘beeti mags to save it: there being good mines near at band in 
tho basin, end’wages rating high. ‘This, together with the fact that 
‘suflicient water can only be had about three months in the year, has 
impeded the progress of mining. Boisé basin may be estimated as 

about 25 miles“long and 10 miles wide. The gold is not 
‘atrata of earth or gravel, but in leads, many places being 
-rich; others (a8 is too often tho case with gold- 
pilot paying the expense of working. This is 
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‘true of all gol mines, that while one man is making a fortune, fifty 
are ruined: indeed, out of the hundreds of gold miners whom I 
‘have known, I cannot rerollect ten who have earned more by gold 
mining than they would have done by any other quieter and less 
laborious employment in tho same country. In this basin there 
aro four villages :—Idaho City, the capital, is the largest; Pioneer 
City, the second; Placerville, third; and Centreville, fourth, 
Pioneer City is better mown as Fort Hog’em.” Granitio rook 
forms the basis of theso mountains, and is what the miners call 
the “bed-rock.” By sinking down, deposits of washed boulders 
have beon found to a dopth of 90 fect. ‘The hills are composed of 
ayenite or granite, bluo, whitish, and grey, with occasional eruptions 
‘of basalt, serpentine and trap, with strata of metamorphosed clay- 
slats, and when folepar provails the soil is generally loose and xioh, 
in gold, Tho quarta veins, runing ¥.x.w, and 8.8, vary in width, 
and prove rich on the surfuce, evidently showing that the gold in 
the oreok, &o., has been disintegrated from them, In many of the 
ledges, pyrites of ixon, antimony, copper, galena, sulphur, areonio 
‘and bismuth occur, Some of theso motals are plentiful, but aro 
obnoxious to the quartz millmon, as it is, impossible to work. the 
gold-bearing rook sufficiently fine for successful amalgamation, 
when having to contend with these baser metals, ‘The valley of 
Boisé River has two bonches or raised terraces. ‘The lowor shows 
marks of inundation, and is in places moderately fertile. ‘Tho 
upper is dry sandy soil, with no available ground to oultivato at 
all. ‘The valley is only calculated to raise vegetables enough to 
supply the mining camps around. It will never yield a largo 
quantity of hay or grain. Last winter (1864-5) the thermometer 
‘sank many degrees below zero. ‘The rivers are belted with ootton- 
wood treet, but not heavily. ‘Tho confluence of the Boisé with tho 
Snake River is about 40 milos below Boiss City.” 


‘The Paxswwmer informed the meoting that Mr. Brown, who, bad brought 
‘Mr, Hines" paper to England, and’ enlarged, it by rematks of his own, was 
‘a most able botanist, and had ‘travelled for: several et in_the countries 
eee ect ama og Legit om Honk inastate 
staativity. Togard to the eubjet of tho second. Pape, the meeting 
Be aa as ata raat ad a 
‘Shai in his explorations ofthe then almost unknown Pacific regions of Nort 
‘Amerie... he route taken by Mr, Brown, as desoribed in the paper, was, 
However; quite a now ono, and the ground traversed diferent from that 
decorbed by uimont. ‘The payer-Was tong one and composed of sovara 
istinct narratives relating to the country between Oregon and the territory 
Gf Idaho, but the teinaindat of St could nob bo read tht evening. 
Ms. Bao sid tha sb Casa ge of montis irre hs Bish 
possessions, Washington retary and Oregon, from north to eonth, and wero 
‘4 continuation of the Sierra Nevada of California. Further to the south, the 
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‘anges wero connected by the spurs of tho Siskiyou. ‘Tho range was more 
Fmportaat even than the Rocky Mountains, a8 far as concerned the physical 
ganapliy of North America, because, while the climates on the immediate 
Siatamn and western sides of the Rocky Mountains wore very similar, and 
ho plants and animals almost identical, the plants, animals, and climate 
fn tho sides ofthe Cascede Mountains were very dissimilar, ‘The soils were 
tls totally erent in character on the two sides of the range, ‘The sofl 
oon the westom side was rich and fertile, anda portion of it vias thickly 
wooded.” ‘Many distriots were cultivated and in fhot almost the whole pop 
Tation of Orogon, comprising 60,000 oF 60,000 people, were found in the 
valleys of the weets whereas, on the stern side tho sll F and the 
country arid, and theto was’ no cultivation except i such 5 that 
of Deschutes which was woll watered. ho eats of the wostera side of the 
tang big fore fr Chay ie estar, wag Cat tho guntang cage 
the wan breezes from the Pacifo, and precipitated the moisture over that 
"tho Cascade Mountains na all boon. more or less active voleanoes, 
fat aome of them were active to this day, had ooeaion Sn exploring 
‘he range to visit tho old omtors, and ho found that several of thera 
Takes Uke tho Gemundor Mar in the Bifel, the Palvermaar, the 
Surfel der Maar, &o. — Monnt Hood was an active’ volcano, In October, 
1865, thero was  sovoro earthquake in Califoraa, which waa fot all over 
‘te went coast Hie had ocoasion to make with the tasiatance ofa fiend, some 
bvervations upon this mountain near the Columbia River. Hl arrived there 
fn Ootober, just after the earthquake, and though he him aia not so any 
ruption in which fio was visfble, yet his friond observed some flames. On the 
hy’ alter thor arival they an’ oks ming ftom tho mountain i lage 
Solumes, and in the aftorvcon ofthe samo dpy thero emerged arg volumes of 
1m, ovasionally mixed with black smoke, ‘The next day tho emissions con 
tind aot nt of, The sea formed nto cl dod away 
{fo the horizon, ‘Tho day following that, was wet, probably in consequence 
eum ‘which bad escaped fom the voleano. During the following 
‘winter, the mow covered the whole mountain, and fi, Hines’ adoent was mado 
after that, But in the summer of 1866, black srnoko was pain sen iting 
from Mount Hood. Ho had just received letter from the North-west Const 
ating that on a very clear day smoko had been seen recently coming out 
Of tho mountain, ‘Mount Rainior was soon in oruption in 1842; and Mount 
Bt, Hie in 1642 sont ont bowers of ube, and General Front mene 
tioned that he sui somo of the asbos, In refitence to Mount Baker, that 
‘mountain could bo seen very wall from tho town of Viotoria, Vancouver Teland, 
td ho colointa viewed 8 with very fret rie, Ts elt ba no bs 
tcxactly ascertained, but it was stippased to bo between 10,000 and 11,000 
fet, “He man aa attempt to atcend it in Anguty 1806; ba, fer going 
for five days into tho interior of the country, the Indians would not allow 
this party £0 proceed; but some of tho party afterwards suooceded in reaching 
to the summit, and saw streams of lava, In 1863 flames wero seen, 
saat of Mount Baker; and he was told by Sir James Douglas that in 
foriner Yeats ho had seon Games fasuing from the summit, He (Mr, Brown) 
was told Hy frostworthy. observers that, in the summer he agcened, flames 
‘wore seen at night, but the eruption as not of a very decided character, 
He had soon lava and pammico-stone in the adjacent stream, 7 
‘tr. Datcas, late Govemor of Prince Rupert's Land, enid he agreed with 
the general description of the country piven by Mr. Brown. He had, how- 
"Rs em rater tuted Dy he eppreensons esterained Hy the Ameen 
Pos. attack from Indians, commanding pffoer, werning 
‘on entering the. oointry, that, he. would ave. need of ton 
‘had traversed large portion. ofthe country, and 
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tearll among the most hon of the Todas, namely, the Bloke and 
fhe Sows, thon ang fea, He wished fo cal featon tC ronarible nc 
Shae all over North. Ameri, wherever th Bish rte prevale, tere ad 
‘am sary any Sntance of dtabanos cr ealliion wits the Indian tes, He 
it no think that could be sil of anyother part of the world wher We 
find eae into contact with the natives of the wnntry; ‘he could insence 
the Gnpe ef Good Hope ani New Zealand, Ho anfbued in exceptional 
Ferlt ithe cas of the North Amertan Taine tothe tot and managomont 
of tho cary pioneers who inaoguated tho system which had bean ways 
iaintatned by tho Hudwoa'y Bey Companty maely, ander al dreuhe 
anor to maatain fenly relation ith the Tndan "Even in cases whore 
euro and vals hed ben, made by. thom, though we bad alas 
ied ty Jot wo fd dono f'n aobriase vy hel ove ad 
Tantoms, and bad gonerally bien mncrsfl tn exryig tet eonvietenn wth 
‘ahs fact ofthe monty of Tih sues ataong the tose the 
Trans was reneriably and apole very mush favour othe mmageroant 
of tho who bare had the rule of th country; whit asvegreed armen, 
i lier fr ye burl is ty oan Aveta, 

Sir Bowano Bavoumm sil he muse eoogatuat the Society on rediving a 
agp. zm a en ane uh fo and th sy pao 
{ho Cagcatio Mountains but he thould have felt much, botter satis If tho 
Toe fed gen he da yon wh th tad of Meant Hoe! fd een 

og Powig up and cova the sunt fe hd et hs mee 
tain ba, aa fara bis own etinate went he abou eonader that one 8 
Eas, whl a also se, an intel higher thn the mountaoa ofthe 
royio Goebel, ‘There could be no queston hous sha" Be Bas was the 
kite of tin Sbirgn of that fy te to cob tana aig Gora 
themountaln aid sesally caving is ergs into the sear “At {oo fine he 
aed Moon Heed edd ot arte him ann very lnty moustala,” Ho ets 
ented it litade fom Fort Vancourr, having no feo poston which wot 
fre ain bai or dling to igh bt en Eriol we at 
ont Hood was not aon from th ae, It was aot no high a to allow ofits 
atag neon ovr the outer ridgeot mona, ant therfore be soul wot 
tbat was ofthe altitude wich nd bon slated. Ha could et cacy fone 
futall dae Goveror Dallas tnd stated withrgard fo th ety of Bae eats 
fettanong hofndane (Se dd tented, fa wrk veh be 
‘blind, the cas of Nontr named MeLend, wh, wih no company but 
sl trevliad ght trough ho nountaing ote Lic etme end bck 
‘enio,wthontany harm happening to em, Some American who alowed tad 


Moe te ing ue ng Dish ae er ope 
Talioved, murdered by the Tadigs, "Signa of former volcan ; 
ago een observed near the rout ofthe Columbine, ith Hot 


of pumiee-stone found there, and as fir a8 tha sandy 

River Willamette was the oentré of the distiet: in which tho Governor of 
‘Vancouver Island had allowed a patty of Aumericans to establish themselves in 
1888 or 1889. Itwas a very rich country, He bad no doubt that the Weatern 
‘inst, wherever the sea-breeres reached, would prove well adapted for cultivae 
ton.” He very much doubted that any of the land on the Bastem side would 
be productive, For instance, on the banks of the Sacrament for a distance of 
upwards of 96 miles asthe crow ies, although tho banks wero alluvial and 
Hore was a great depts of sl, nobng would grow expt #0 cites 


Mr. Castta stated that the deduction made with rogard to the atitade of 
* No decided determination ofthe heigl of Mount St Blas hasbeen arived at? 


‘whence then the assertion that Mount Hood is higher?—E. B, 
‘Vou. XI, 
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Mount Hood, by the author of the paper, was correct if the data were coreot, 
Yount Hoods Bat on the summit of Mount Hood the temperature of boli 
Je wae aa eo. at would bo equal to about 16 Larometrical inches, exc 
Fra Gn pn to 1000 feet, which would give an elevation of about 17,00 
inch oe instramente used were correct, there could be no doubt that the 
Sievation would be aa near as possible whet had been related, 
‘Sir Rowand. Betoun replied that, with a set of instraments pecially 
‘alanted for observation ofthe boiling-point, i was found that the ealeulations 
secs a eh 200 fa kay ‘compared vith trigono- 
retrial survey. 
rie sare aad chat there might be varatons and deviations; but the 
thennometer as an instrument for measuring altitudes stood inferior only to 
The tarometer laf Besides the advantage of being soouch moore portale, 
Si WL, Boowsn (Hier Majentys Consul at San Tranciso) anid that about 
fitene, oy sixton Years ago Califrain was tho ooly part from which the gold of 
North ‘Ameren was exported. At that time the quantity of gold received at 
Ber Rranciso probably amounted to twelve rthirton million pounds sterling, 
Saiocaie del fot yield nearly vo Inege an amount as it did formerly; Dut the 
enormous amount o tortor opened up by gold mfpry. nd ctery ate § 
Shaper total yield of gold than wes produced in California ten. yours ago, Ho 
vig hexitetion in adlraning that tho quantity of gold yielded on the 
Titpe of the Rosky Mountalos was more now than it was seven or 
ear fap ret nl moe wa absorbed in the country ites 
Yeporta irom San Praneeco were about as larg as they over were, rom itp 
Keema potion, Sep nan most always bo the port for the whole of 
Sorwentom part of North Amerion. 
rhe Parenfous naked whether th region which was ao particularly awrferous 
in th frat intanco had not boen pretty well exhausted of gold 
‘Me, Boowen replied that cho Diner mined were ell nearly exbensted., The 
" fo, Catia ts gue min fem the noun 
wg tn dows hy yall ew, Sad ‘tho 
Vrotably very staal to the ton of earth, atl by the uso of a 
0 eof ‘water thousands of tons oould be’ washed with the sam 
He Pee oe 100 tone formerly. Ho could aot sponk of the god yield 
Aen evcade rang of mountaines but in, 1869 sliver was dissoverod in 
She Novada territory. He believed that about 2,400,000 pounds sterling was 
sng duos he Reory (ao, State). ‘There wasan intormixture 
of gold ho otal was worth on an average about 20s, of 4s the ot. 
Thavo, Washington ‘eritory, and. British Columbia, between three 
and four million pounds stefling of gold and silver, but shity gl ‘were 
tonvaly rough down, Orci be alae Be ti agrionl= 
aaa eots Gut not boing #0 thickly populated as Califor, the predueo 
tars too lange, Twelve years ago California was an importer of grains but 
A res fuer had nearly a millon quarters of wheat for export over and shove 
Aetna ofthe cute.” Bh cls ped! In Cream yee ans ionably 
serie tr the world: Ho bed soon oats weighing 62 Ib, to tho, bushel 
Meagh fom Oregon by the sbip-loud, ‘The bavley was not go good either in 
rege, Calibrator Washington Teritory. Twas what woul ‘Se armed in 


ey, igh it was used for malting, Gold had been 
disgoverod on bolls sides of the Rocky Mountains: St came to San Francisco 
the wet lope, an not fom fh ae 


































tally Montana, Wash 
“iown att as the Mexican frontier, wee all more or less 
Sg inthe gochen par ofthe Stat of Clot, 150 sles south 

most all agriculture ceases. ‘That was « gaging country, 
had been supped, ovig ts sng et ped 
e or four years ago more than the cattle and a third of the 
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sQeepireredetoye by thiscause, ‘The Sacramento Valley, and tthesouth of 
San Francisco, a district pronounosd many years ago by Governor Dongs as 
“unfit for growing grain, were very fertile, and thelatter had proved of lata years 
to be the very best grain-growing country. He (Afr. Booker) had seen lads, 
not more than 60 miles south of San Francisco, which hed produced 60 bushels 
‘of wheat and 120 bushels of barley and oats to the acre. portion of the 
‘country conned of steppes. The district near the sea produced. the largest 
retums, and the land gradually beoame less fertile the higher Jt was, until 
at last it was fit only for grazing land. "The neighbourhood of the geysers 
‘was tho finest agrionliural country in the world, ensisting of narrow valleys, 
with rivers or erecks running through them, ‘These valleysadorded magnificent 
‘iow to those who were in search of scenery, and plenteous crops to those who 
‘were in serch of the rewards of husbandry,” Last apring he ascended Mount 
AE Halo the Gayo. he bight once 800 fk andthe oe 
was very ‘means of pathway through the brushwood. "The top of the 
Till waa rogioa of stunted ple, not ono of whlch excoaded 10 fs x helghy 
sand Dearing large cones. ‘The top ofthe hill afforded a view which he didnot 
‘tink could be easily surpassed, 














ADDITIONAL NOTIOE. 
(Printed by order of Counoi.) 





On the Sources andl Course of the Lycus and other Rivers in Kurdistan, 
By J. B. Tavton, Bsq., Hor Mjoaty's ‘Consul at Diarbekr.* 


(Communicated by Captain Fattx Jowrs.) 


Mx pean Caran Jones, — Web, 2, 1867, 
Tend you a rough map of my last journey and routes from Brzeroim 
to Kéra Hise round’ to Atab-Kiry thenea to Khozat and through the 
Deyrsfm to Kemach and Brzingén; from there again, but, by another line, 
through the Doyrafm to Khosdt; thonoe to Mazgerd ‘or Hormtzgerd on 10 
Poprak and Khari os 
"he interest of this route consists in my baving satisfactorily. travel! the 
alkyl, Dogimen ot Kara 8 (in Lys) om toute dow othe pitt 
‘whoro itis generally known neat Koinloo Alisa as sso its principal tributary 
the Kost or Kara Hissar 86." ‘Tho real souteo and early courss of tho Kizzel 
Trméke or Halys bas also been visited and fixed. It risos at the foot of the 
igh omtro pik ofthe Kinin; eneoits ane, Subsequently olowed 
he Mencor bu aud the river of Rebimshgezek, both of which ate ona with the 
Ghigueyr Su, and they are now for the fist time aid own with something tke 
exactitude, Independent of thesonew notes, I think Ihave supplied a tolebly 
correct sketch part of the Deyraim Dagh, a range of huge mountains 
‘only to bo penetrated at Unee points from the north, viz-—by the narow passes 
e Ziret, Harden and Merjén Boghéat. ‘The fist I followed on my woy to 


~SThe details of Mr, Taplor' discoveries, with his map, will be published in the 
ouraal vl. xxxvii 
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Kamach, and tho last on my return ftom Rrzinggn to Khozst, Maagord, and 
KEharpit, Tho old town of Seddak, which les near the bead of the Lyots, is 
interating, and has not yet been Visited. or described ; nor was the site’ of 
Pom polis finally determined. before, But ‘a Toman milestone 
high T found near it (the modern Purk) at Ak-Shéhr, fully setls tht point 
as wll as identifies the rock and old ruins of Kara Hissar asthe ist place of 
refuge of Mithridates when ing from Pompey previous to escape into Colchis. 
1h i caranly ether tt plas or the old Dan. (Sn Stn, Bok xt 


om 
ihe shore are only s few of the more aalient matters of interes which 
prosoutthemselven in journal tco copious for moto arrange ut present, Nor 
fm Tsay anything here on the extraordinary Kiznl-bash race, their customs 
religion, and language, a8 these topics require more time than f can spare fro 
aficalYoutine You wil cbere tha Hho ountey covered by my may ie 
‘hat part (from 88° 40". lat. and 89° 40'{90" long.) Taft bare in Kieport’s 
Inst snp of thooe pata, it i ight to note thatyay predecesor Sir R. Dalzl 
formed part of the rote between amach and Halvoreo Vank before mo 
mut I do not think he lias presorved any data for laying down bis travel. 

‘One word moro as to the map. -Ascording to ty reckoning and eating 
Rraingén is no less than 21 miles north of the position asstbed to, it 
Kilepert; this in itslf-will change tho whole course of the Kara SG or 
Braarouin branch of the Huphratss, But, alter reading what Tow offer a to 
‘tho fixed data which earvo as buace to my work and tho attar of it with tie 
subsequent laste, I think you will bo disposed to say that T am vight and 
‘Kiopott wrong. ” In tho ft place, Hrsingén bas never been astronomicaly 
fixed; Erzeroum, Kara Hissar, ArabeiCff, and Kharpdt have and those 
points ware my guides. My work was planned every evening from beatings 
{nd angles taken at every turn of tho rnd; the pace of my horse had been 
Ascertained from twenty measured and tiood trials i the Ergerourn plan, and 
Airing every ek of ty Joon. "The pon olen ules rly 
area lo regularly noted tween sage md tage, Ta the anne my 
hnervations wore enly 2 males out on arctvig at Kara Hissar, 8 miles ab 
‘Arab-K, and 8 miles at KharpGt; om all ogcasfons that error wat east of the 
Azad paler ‘The work wae da in thes partons, with ash starting. 
point foreach, 

‘nt, From Braeroum to Kara Hiss, 

2nd Brom Kars Hisxe to Arab-K, 

Bra, Brom Arwb-Ker to Kharpat, 

‘The above portions aro embodied fn the rough map now sent to you, a8 T 
ight cour ny lai 6 rity of aiover, which might falar to 
delay notion until the map Thave ta and is completed, "You will doubtless 
sexo tho huge of the rape wih the intentions which prompt me to 
eonslgn them to you. Tam busy with a memolr to accompany’ the work at 8 
fature date; unavoidable ceeupations, however, provent teady application 
it, bub still hope to have it ready in i couple of months. 














J. @. Taxton, 
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SESSION 1866-67 
Sovonth Meeting, 25th February, 1867. 


Sin RODERIOK J, MURCHISON, Bavr, x.o.m, Presioewr, 
‘in the Chair. 
Presewranions,—The Rev. Pioroo Butlers. Alewander ¥. Low Bag. 5 
Hones L, Bischogsein, JBsq. : 
Ehacrr0xs.—Honri Louis Bischoffheim, Hog. ; Dr. D. Brandy was. 5 
12, W, Forsyth, Bsg., 0. (Bengal Oivil Service) ; Jones Lamprey, Bige 
sep. (G7th Regt.) ; Rev. Samuel Martin Mayhew ; Colonel the Right Fon, 
Lord Seaton ; Baicard Thornton, Bago, 0.3. 


‘Acorssions 0 nun Tannany sive 1a Last Muarmva. Donations — 
‘North American Rock-writing and other Aboriginal Modes of 
Recording and Transmitting ‘Thought.’ By Thomas Ewbank, 
Donor, A. Petrie, Esq, v.n.0.8. ‘Reisen durch Sid Amerika,’ Donor 
‘and Author, J, J.von Tschudi, ‘ Vallesia ot Alpium Deseriptio’ By, 
Tosice Limleri, Donor, S.-M. Drach, Beg, x2n0.8., !Gnide fo Aus 
tralia,’ 1868. Donor and Anthor,8;W.Silver, Beq., raves. ' Night 
Records of a Journey to Jesso, by a Vaponose, ‘Traveller in 1861." 
Byols, ‘History of Chineso Geography. 32 vols. ‘The Yellow 
‘River’, 7 vole. ‘Chineso Dictionaries,’ &o. 5 vols. ‘Japanese, 
Tilustrations.of the People of Jesso,’ &c, Photographs of Chinese 
Scenery, Beople, &e. Map of China. Road Maps, &c. All by Dr. J. 
Lamprey, 67th Regt. 17 Vols. and Pamphlets from Christiania, of 
Reports of Leamed Societies, Statistics, 40, Collection of Original, 
Drawings of a Journey. in Australia, By Dr. ¥. Mueller. Prox 
sented by Sir R. Murchison, Elementary Treatise on ‘ Quartz and, 
Opal,’ including their Variotigs. Donorand Author, George William 

‘VoL. x1, r 
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‘Traille, x.6.8. Report on the Irrigation of Eastern Spain. Donor 
‘and Author, Clements R, Markham, 7.8.4. 


“Acoesstoxs ro Mar-nooxt -snice THE Last Muuriva,— Ono sheet 
of Topographical Survey of Sweden: Nykopings Lan. Pro- 
tonted by Major-General J. A. Hazelius, Ohief of the Royal 
Topographical Coxps of Sweden. Natal: a Map of the Zulu and 
‘Adjacont Country. Presented by Capt, Walmsley, ros. Map of 
tho Republio of Paraguay and Provinces of Corrientes and Entre 
Rios, Presented by T. 1. Hutchinson, v.z.0.s,, British Consul at 
Rosario. 8 sheets of the Geological Map of Sweden. Proventod 
bby Profeseot A. Brdmann, Chief of Geological Survey: of Sweden, 
France: Carte Hydrologique du Département de In Seine. Pro- 
jponted by M. Delesse, Professor of Geology and Engineer to School 
Of Mince, Paris, Switzerland: 0 sheets of Dufour's Atlas, corrected 
tup to 1800, Presented by the Federal Government, 








‘Mh following Papers were read :— 

1, 4n Ezxploration of the River Aguiry, an Aftuent of the Purus. By 
W. Guuvmisss, Bag, XA, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Sooiety. 


‘ux Author began by reoapitulating the chief points of interest in 
‘hia narrative of the Exploration of the Purus in 1864-5, which was 
‘téad last Session before tho Sooiety, whilst he was on his second 
journey (in 1885-6) up tho rivor to oxaming its chief efuent the 
“Aquiry. or tho fet fifty miles tho Purus isa fine brond river, in 
‘parte broad. and straight enough. to give fair -watershorizen. 
Above. this: bogin the numerous abrupt windings heb aldo 
ouch 40 ite longthy "This unexpected, tortuousness has) thrown 
‘wrong most ealoulations about the Purus made from information 
dbtained on the ‘Amazons; thtis Count de Castelnau estimates that 
tho mouth of a cortain affluent of the river must bo at Teast as far 
fouth as 12°, that is more than 8 deg. of latitude from the Amazons ; 
tut st is really in latitude 7° 48, or only 4 deg, south of the main 
tivois ‘There are very fow settlers on the Paras; the ono furthest 
from its mouth—about 250 milos—being an intelligent enterprising 
> gman who has begun to make plantation of india-rabber trees, but 

hhe'complained that the macaws bite off and drop down the unripe 
pods of all the trees in tho neighbourhood, so that it was difioult 

Jef good seeds. ‘The Indian tribes of the river are, in ascending 
“who thinly poople its banks for 250 or 800 miles; 
essentially a. waterside 
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warrior-tribe, but whose wars are but village wars among themselves 
—they extend along the river for nearly 800 miles (not counting the 
local bends), the lowor half have to some extent dealings with 
white men, but the rest are wild. After the Hypurinds there is a 
break of 100 miles or more where Indians are rarely seen, and beyond 
that a tribe is mot with far moro civilised than any’ below—the 
‘Manentenorys; they plant cotton, spin and weave it; when first 
met with they showed no fear, like other Indians, but 
traveller half-way ; they seemed to have bad some communieation 
overland with the Catholic missionaries at Sarayaou on the Ucayali: 
they are fairly supplied with iron implements, whieh they som to 
obtain from the Poruvians of the Uoayali, not directly, but through 
tho medium of other Indians. Mr. Chandless heard of a portage 
hero. from tho Purus to the Ucayali, over which a canoe coula be 
ragged in two days, and, when embarked on the Ucayali, arrive 
at Sarayacu in ten days; but ho was unablo to verify tho fuet, 
‘Tho Mancntenorys were industrious and well-olad, and their women 
soomed to be wellclad. ‘Beyond the Manentonorys camo the Cana- 
marys, which had never beforo beon reached by travellers. from the 
Amazons, They wore honest and well-mannéred, and live on good 
torms with thelr neighbours. Beyond tho villages of this tribe 
thoro was again a long gap destitute of inhabitants, and Mr. 
Chandless then mot with Indians, near the sources of the main 
river, who had novor had any intercourse, even indirectly, with 
civilised men; they were ignorant of the uso of iron, using stone 
implements, specimens of which he exhibited to the mopting. 
‘Phe Purus for nearly its wholo length flows through an alluvial 
plain with oocasional clay cliffs, similar to thoso observed throughout 
tho line of tho main Amazons, ‘The Aquiry flows through what is 
called in Portuguoss terra firms, but the country, liko that of the 














Purus and Upper Amazons, is densely covered with forest, On the: 


‘Aquiry Mr. Chandless picked up wome fossil bones-whioh, on boing” 
shown to Professor Agassiz, were pronotnodd by him to belong to.the 
‘Mososaurus. The animals seen on the banks of the Aquiry were very: 
tame, Capybaras were especially numerous, resembling flooks of sheep 
‘onthe banks. On the sand-banks of the Purus the green ibis and the 
peacock-heron used to run along a few yards ahead of the canoe, ‘In’ 
‘one plage; Mx, Chandless witnessed the unusual sight of mumerous 
flocks of durassowebirds settled on tho ground, attracted by fruit 
growing near the edge of the water. ‘Tho lower part of the Aquiry 
was inhabited by Hypurinds; higher up sueceeded the Capechenés 
tribe, who have no canoes, but merely a few rafts of arrow-grass. 
"The first 300 miles of the Aquiry Mn Chandless found no diffioulsy: 
12 
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in navigating, even at the lowest stage of water. He considered it 
to be perfectly navigable for steamers up to the parallel of 11° s. 
‘At somo futuro time it may become a valuable means of com- 
‘munication with the provineo of Oaravaya in Southem Peru—the 
more so as thus far it comes straight as if from the Madre de 
Dios; atill it-was not of a size to give him much hopo of its being 
that wnapproachable siver. After the parallel of 11° tho Aquiry 
‘ponds from the west and becomes wider and shallower, so that the 
party had to drag the canoes perpetually over the obstacles. At 
last canoe-travelling was: completely stopped by a nobwork of 
stranded timber, and Mr, Chandless hed to leave behind most of his 
party with the’ laxgor canoe, and continue the journey in a small 
oat (montaria), He was hero a little too early, for the dry season 
had not yot broken up and given dopth to the upper counso of the 
‘At longth he found ituscless longer to continue the laborious 
; and turned to descend. 

‘From a point a little above where the Aquiry bends from its 
easterly to a northerly courto Int, 11°s,, Mx. Chandless started 
inland on foot, striking due south and hoping to reach some other 
river belonging to the Madre do Dios basin. For tho first three or 
four miles inland the wood was tolorably olear, but beyond that 
Aistance almost impenetrable, exoopt whero the party cut a path. 
‘At tho ond of a week he was compelled to return for want of pro- 
Visions, At four or five miles from the bank of the Aquiry he 
‘crossed a low ridge, and beyond this came to a succession of small 
stroams, all with a general direction of east, Mr, Chandloss cori~ 
cluded by expressing his opinion that the Madve de Dios falls into 
‘he Bani; porhaps botweon 11° and. 11° 80's. late 4 

© Bho paper will be published entire, with the Author's map of the 
‘Aquiry, in the Journal, vale xxxvi, 


2-Journal of an Eapeditio to Explore the Courses of the Rivers San 
Govan and Ayapata, in the Peruvian province of Carawya, By 
“Dow Awtonio Rantoxoy, Honorary Corresponding Member of 
the Royal Geojgraphical Society. 
© Dow Axrosio Rarwoxor, our Peruvian Honorary Corresponding 
"© Member, who is already well known to South American geo- 
aphers as tho author of a valuable work on the Amazonian 
fof Loreto, has now communicated to the Sooiety a most 
containing the results of his exploration of the 
sag Aree, in the Peruvian province of 
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Caravaya, ‘The maps of this region are s0 incorreot as to be quite 
‘ucless, and it was the desire to fix the positions of these two rivers, 
from their sources in the Cordillera to their junction with the 
‘Ynambari, which led Sefior Raimondy to undertake this adventurous 
journey in August, 1864. 

‘The province of Caravaya is travorsed from wax.w. to Ese by 
tho great cordillera of tho Eastern Andes, and a narrow strip of 
territory along its eastern frontier is occupied by the mowy peaks 
‘and ridges, and by a very lofty tableland to the southward, ‘The 
rest of the province is to tho onstward of the Andes, and consis 
of a series of mountainsidges, with rivers between them, which 
ranch off from the main chain, and gradually sink down into the 
vast Amazonian plain, ‘They are covered with forests, the home 
of tho inestimable chinchona-trees, and present some of the most 
magnificent soonery in the world, It lad always been believed in 
Pern that tho rivers of Caravaya, and those further to the north-west 
which drain the Cuzoo Andes, formed tho sources of tho Purus, ‘The 
‘great discovery of Me, Chandless, who found tho sources ofthe Purus 
‘and of the Aquiry in the forests, at a distance from the mountains, 
thas proved, that this was an error, although # glance at the map 
will show that it, was very natural one, SeGor Raitondy now 
‘elle us that it has beon discovered that these Cuzoofian and Cara- 
‘vayan rivers are actually tributaries of the Boni, one of the threo 
nain afiuents of tho Mamoré, Don Faustino Maldonado, a native 
‘of Tarapoto, whoso exploration of the Ucayali was brought to tho 
notice of the Geographical Section of the British Association at 
Leeds in 1888, lost his life in making this discovery. On the 6th 
‘of February, 1861, he constructed a canoe, and, with seven com- 
‘panions, embarked ‘on the river ‘ono, noar its confluence with the 
Pisacpifia. ‘These rivers flow through tho forests of Paucar-tambo, to 
tho eastard of Ozen, and form the Mado do Dios or Amaramiyy 
River, which, after uniting with the Ynambari from Ctayi 
‘hitherto been supposed to form the main source of the Pukus. 
nado continued to. descend. this great river, passing many mouths 
‘of afliuents, generally entering on the xight bank until he reachod 
fa Fepid which obliged him to land, and xepair his canoe. Soon 
‘ttorwatde he entered the river Mamoré, and found himself among, 
‘the savage Caripuna Indians. On the 16th tho canoe was capsized 
jn a rapid called. Calderao do inferno, and. Maldonado was drowned, 
swith three of his companions. ‘Tho other four continued the descent 
of the Mamoré and Madeira, passing the town of Borba, and entering 
the river Amazons, . ‘They obtained a certificate from tho Braailian 

«authorities at Barra, and retumed, to Tarapoto, their native place 
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on the Huallaga, In the beginning of 1862 these four companions 
of the unfortunate Maldonado ascended the river Ucayali to Cuzco, 
‘and showed tho authoritios there tho certificates of their perilous 
voyage. Maldonado was unacquainted with the names of the 
rivers which ho navigated in his frail canoe, but'as the Beni is 
‘the only large river which flows into the Madeira in that part of 
ts course whero tho Caripuna Indians are met with, as wo aro 
informed by Lieut. Gibbon, vx, Sofior Raimondy is of opinion 
that tho united Ynambari and Madre de Dios flow into the Beni, 
and that Maldonado entered the Madeira by descending its tributary 
‘tho Boni. Ho is confirmed in this opinion by the circumstance 
that tho account given of the mouth of the Beni by Maldonado’s 
‘companions, agrees with the report of Sefior Palacios, who explored 
‘portion of the Beni many years ago, by order of tho Bolivian 
Govornment, These interesting particulars aro supplementary to 
tho discoveries of Mr, Chandless, and finally settle the long doubtful 
‘gookgraphical question xespeoting, tho mumerous rivers which drain 
‘the Andes of Cusco and Catavaya. ‘They axe sources, not’ of tho 
Parus, but of the Beni, 

Sofior Raimondy’s own valuable labours were confined, on this 
ooasion, to a careful examination of tho courses of the tio most: 
Western Caravayan rivers, the: San Gavan and Ayapata, from tho 
‘Andes to thoir mouths in tho Ynambari, and also of that portion of 
‘the Ynauibari itself between the moutbs of these two tributaries, 

‘ho villages of Caravaya aro situated neat the commencement of 
‘tho forest region, in tho deop ravines formed’ by tho rivors, at an 
‘elevation from 6000 to 8000 feet abovo tho'sea, ‘Those visited by 

{Seftor Roimondy, on this cocasion, were Ttuata, Ayapata, ‘ond 
“Ollachen,’ ‘He describes tho climnto'as agrocable, but as oooasfonally 
fogiey. In the morniiigs the loftier regions aro froo from mists, 
while the warm forests below ato covered with a denso cloak of 
fog, which, when looked at from above, appoars like a son of flooy 
‘Yapour. ‘The upper regions then receive the first rays of the sun, 
‘and, becoming warm, a current of air rushes up from the forests 
*pelow) bringing with it denso masses of vapour. After visiting the 
Sources ofall the stroams which form the rivers Ayapata and San 

+ Gavan, hie’ commenced an adventurous joumey down the valleys 
of Ollachéa an@-Sen Gavan, in order to examino the whole course 
«of the river, as far as its confluence with the Ynambari. The river 
“San Gavan flows through a ravine so narrow that, in many places, 

4 Pix no room for a path between tho cliffs and the water. At 
Tecate impassable, and it was necessary to totum 
fetch the San Gavan River, by ancther toute, « 
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oro’s the foresteovered mountains. Sefior Raimondy describes 
the scenery at the point where the forests commence, as grand and 
majestic in the extreme, ‘The eye extends over a vast panorama 
of verdure, bounded only by the horizon, with the silvery sheon of 
reaches of the rivers showing here and there through the foliage, 
Unfortunately the dense masses of cloud only occasionally open, #0 
43 to disclose this sublime prospect, Generally the view consists 
of rolling mass of fleecy clouds, with a fow forest-covered hills, 
rising up, like islands, in the midst. 

‘Descending into these cloud-covered forests, Seiior Raimondy 
reached the estate of San José do Bellavista, on the banks of the 
San Gavan, the extreme limit of civilization, Here a moat enter 
prising Peruvian, named Aragon, cultivates sugar-cano for making 
Tum, 60009, coffee, pine-apples, and maize for the support of his 
labourers. "This estat is 2400 fect above the level of the wea, It 
js woll within the haunts of tho savage Indian tribe of Ohunchos, and 
hhas frequently been attacked by therm, especially in 1861 and 1862. 

‘Raimondy left San José on tho 7th of September, and entered tho 
unexplored foresta with a fow Indians and 15 days’ provisions. 
‘They had to forco their way through the tangled vegetation, and, 
in somo places, whore perpendicular precipices. xoxo, sheer up from 
‘th river, it was mocassary to make # sort of Jaco 
‘and 0 ascend the wall of living rock, descending again where it 
eooded 40 as to leave walking epaco between tho cliffs and the 
river. Tt took a whole day to advance a league in such @ country. 

"At longth they reached the banks of tho great river Ynambayi, at 
a point where it is moro than 200 yards in width, At tho confldienoo 
‘of tho Son Gavan and Ynambari the elevation above the sea is 
1670 fect, Sefor Raimondy is of opinion that, at a vory short 
distance below this point, the Ynambari would be found to bo 
navigable, because the hills here become very low, and. soon 
afterwards sink altogether into the vast Amazonian plainy) 
this point and the confluence of the Madre do 
than 8 fect per league. 

Seior Raimondy then followed’ the coutse of the Ynambari 
‘upatroam, until he reached the point of its confluence with the 
‘Ayapata, o distance of about 12 geographical miles, Ho returned 
y following the course of the Ayapata up-stroam, encountering, 
great difficulties, hacking his way step by step through’ dense 
forests, wading across rapid streams, orossing the river on.trees 
cut down and thrown over it for the purpose, and scaling most 
formidable precipices. ‘The provisions ran short, and hunger added 
to the fatigue of this return joumney. 
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‘The results of his expedition were—the exact delineation of the 
courses of two important affiuents of the Ynambari, and of a portion 
of the course of that river itself; the more correct fixing of the 
positions of the villages of Ollachea, Ayapata, Ituata, Corani, and 
Macusani; and the discovery that tho Son Gavan and Ayapata 
flow directly into the Ynambari, without uniting either with each 
other or with the river Marcapata, as they are erroneously made to do 
‘on most modern maps. Soior Raimondy mado careful meteorological 
observations at cach encampment, and his paper is enriched with 
numerous valuable notes on the trees he met with during the course 
of his expedition; which give some new information respecting the 
geographical distribution of plants, as regards elovation above tho 
‘sea, in a very important botanical region. 

There is reason to hope that, before long, wo shall receive 
further communication from Sefior Raimondy, as it is in 
to continue his explorations in the valleys of Oaravaya. 

SeGor Raimondy’s Paper will, be printed entire in Journal, vol. 

‘The Pnestenr, in roturing thanks to Mr. Chaudios reminded the moat- 
{ng that this was the ftot appearance befor the Soolly of this succesful 
traveller, luce reelving tho Hloyal Medal last seaion for ‘ono of the most 
remarkable hical explorations ever undertaken by ono individual, hf, 
Gandlea isd gurlided nicl for his recent researched has by long expaations 

"fin pr of Are, “Ho began by tveriag Noth Ameri pub, 
be lg faced > peak oe the a donne entitled * A. Visit to tho, at : 
find bo tforwards travelled trough South mec fom the Po 
{he Ainazng down the apes iver: Me, Obani thon dev 
kere yout to tho exploration which gained for him the hight lainction of 
Bis Besty, uel, tht of the wor Para teatasy of eh Amazons, 

yhigh, he asdended for moro than 1800 mile at tho same time Inid down 
th gy of tn ro hy aerate tera” Chan 

‘fre lator ety ati ove expen "He, (Un dat) 

‘itv was_no-exaggeration to aay that the Society had 
 oeitpey t> ‘had before itany one who, at his own instance, had tevompllahed 60 60 
uch aa Str. Chandos 

ae. Sansa sald hati must have struc all tho 'who Bi ed works 

ject of tho valley ofthe Araazons, hw very fortunate hat region had 

ee in its scientific explorers. Tn tho last century thero was tho great namo 
“la Oda, and. wo had had in thi conkary maoy mon of acieatie 

; Sepntison woha vst ‘and written about different portions of the Amazons 
‘Valley-Humboldt, Spix, and Martius, Tha Sori plnan, aod Smyth, and, 

in later years, Bates, pipe and Wallace. at rogion had hy “moat 

fortunate in. its latest ploew, Mr. Cbandless. ‘The Society had seldom 

» “teoaived s more tdmimble plese of foal work than ho minuto and 

‘complete maps of the Purus. and Aquiry vivert which Mi, Chandless has 

ted, Judging ftom the desxiptions of the mouth of the Purus given, 

damine and Smj pied river appeared to be one of the most 
onary rivers ia South’ Americ but it had been 

1864. Now, however, thanks to Mr. Chandless, it. has beon 

tek Snares sibongh Mr: ‘Chandileas imodestly 
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altel to ate that bo Dad ahd fo waren Ab all vents, bona 
STtpot whore his cance grounded, His work is of great geographical valuo 
fforh to numerous astronomical obserrationa mado throughout the course of 
fhoriver, The tne of fhe Peruvians tating not on fat, but on opinion 
AG let which bo (Mr. Markham) hed fully sbared—-vas that the dinago 
af tho. glorious esta slopes of the Corileras of aavaya. andof C200 
formed fhe ours of tho Fras, ‘That belie! was now dapalle, Te was at 
fongeh known that neither the Burar nor aoy of ft tributaries cam near the 
“Role, and that thai soroes were inthe virgin frst of the vast Amazonian 
i’ For Envi nt a tn rat rng of triage 
res rug ape in akg of he Boat we 
‘hee gold melallor Me Chances, ‘Tho. scond Paper, which had ben read, 
tonite the fact that tho ilvfted Peruvian explorer, Bausting Maldon- 
‘o'had aosratnl that he sive flowing from the Catavayen Gordes 
fro tribaaran of tho. Bfadsts, ou of 0 secondary rivers of the gent 
Gonasne aystom., “Tho peopla’ of Cusco hada universal ‘ele that tho 
Hrerwhtch owed through tie forest eastward of Ouzo, called tho ‘eno, 
‘yas the headwater of the Purus; and when ho (Mr, Markham) was at that 
teat Jn li 30 yey aga‘ Tn iar, ate Devo 
Ao Mera had eon peal pape, ented, Hl belanta prvene 
dat Cosco? (tho brillant futuro ef Guco), in. which he prophedla that 
flreaten, bf tue navigation of the Paris the gant oll oy would be 
ought sree thousned miles nearer Ieurope then ite modern’ rival Lima, 
Fo ey ot lain tod tho Ded of pathy iy the. Act, 
smut be sought by 0 Dany of 4 
Rate st ae ae ducer of Aldon ae sept os 
Avoca towing from the forests eastwaed of Ovzco boing. atluants of the 
Bi wey cry ooh, wp ota etn the onal 
aetiver of the-old- Spanish conjueror Ciern de Laon, an of tho 1ncu 
Garellasso de In Voga. Ono of tho great sovereigns of the great empire of 
Dora, nn He, invaded tho foets fo the eastward of Cute, ad digovered 
ual Ge sive united tad formed one era, whieh was oad Sb Armard+ 
Jnaya. (du Serpent, now beer known as th Madre de Dak Aterarda 
noth ncn, famed Yupangtl, mado «oad fom tho Andes tothe banks of 
fe Mare dg Dien, and avin’ pent three yeas fn baldlog canoes a wish 
1 embatkhis army upon ity he descended ft, and eventually reached tho 
‘Sontry of the Afoxsa, whom be conguare. If the Madr do Dion owed Into 
{he Dub the Taca would Have reached tho country of Moxes, which isn 
Bolivar it it flowed in any ethor direction ‘he eataily would tot have 
feashed hae diswit, He Qtr, Markham) ndertod that Don 
Halmondytntended 0 cnt his escarce in th mode 
noranl ron a hu zt net dn Seco a 
forvice than by giving every "ie, 
iilcky to tat work, He truaed, Sat Af, Ohandless would algo canto 
i uascarohen so explore tho Bent inthe sce nimirable-way in which ho 
‘har, dooe the Paras. 
east Bounanns asd thats fiend Profesor Raimondy ad wittn ion 
iwtaly hat he Intended to rela to the ropion of theo nivore. is explo 
tint bed bom moot intersting. Ue didfouties ho had to cocounter mut 
1200 besa vony grea, Dut hs tenia wero mast acctate and could be zalled 
BAY? Bis Dupe dad np war vatable contsibuions to the geography of the 
contry. 
Ste Barz, who was called forward by the andienc, said that bo edaressed 
the Society on tho coousion of the rading of Mr, Chatdl's paper last year 
Gro Gorey up the Puruy and he was afd what he might say how 
STouldo ldo but xepliton, Ho had himelé spent nearly five years an the 
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plain of tho Upper Amazons, through which the Paros ran, bat be was 
Sot on tho Paras tse, His heud-qwarters wer at little town called Ban, 
ome 200 rales west of tho mouth ofthe Parvs, and ataated on the bake at 
flake, or expunnon of tho bed of a trbstary, Biles bread and of unknown 
Tengti "He thence ade excursions fn various directions cn one octasion for 
fever months w distance of 400 miles weatward of his ha-quarters ‘The 
‘hole replon formed nevly level pi, the only Inegnalies being rounded 
Clovations of a clayey formation not mote than 60 or 10 fect above tho fevel 
Gf the'river. “Te bad eon aacertained hat this vast plain of the Uppor 
axacons extended at lent 500 or, 600 mile from north to. south, ‘und 
about 800 miles from east to vost. Tt was entirely covered with foes, the 
freee matted and locked. together by woody Uns, of elimbiog planta of 
Jnfiaite variety, and tning fo an avorago hlght” of from. 180" to. 160 
fet ole was waely a af one o gid, ‘he ell wat net 
fortt, Teas composed of lluvinm-the dposits and waabings of th river 
fedimentacoamlatel during countless age fn ame part, where tbo banks 
Of the river wore washed by cumenta, ho had seen a depth” of more than 20 
foot of vegetable humus, ‘This Teel country was traversed east and vest by 
stream without sock to foterfere with {ts fro 
havigntion, up whlch stoners of coneidomblo draught might proceed xt all 
feasons of the yer for 000 anles beyond the farthest poit ho fad reached — 
‘dintance three of 2400 rales fom the AUante, |The river was already 
havignted monthly, by a lino of steamer, ttn datanca, Thin great and 
fortile country, with all these advantages of easy communication, was, how- 
‘ever, almost uhpeopled. The population of the whole plain within Braailian 
feng the ins sou ennn van taken bythe Basan overs 
Inent, tbounted only to" 40000, "On an average, tho villages are about 100 
niles apar, and each village contained not more than 600 ot 700 inhabit 
tha greter part of whom were pur-blood Indians, th reat bing hall-breed 
‘fi iain th wen ovine Sal ent oto ann 
Het or tend fo ilar atin, in regen wold Gutta gd 
fountry in the alsant. future, and the banks of tbe main tier. Amazons 
‘vould bo the fist to beoome peopled and flouriahing, aa the main areata alono 
offered an uninterrupted coimneation between the Atantio and tho feria 
Drovinoos of Hast Pero, ‘The Sababitanta of Southam Ber, beyond the reach 
Ef the main Amazons, had always looked to the Paras, obs of 8 pica 
foutherstribtiten, a thle fatate great highway to the‘Atantig 
{teres attached tots exploration ox thereoro by readily uaderatod,. 
Hopes wee dazed ly the tous of Mr. Onsodlensnveotgntion, at least for 
the presen, for eho ves woe found to terminate i tho aldetof atmo nine 
Jahier: As, Hower, he grat oaripble rata of Souther Ra 
have beon dicoveret to find thoir way foto tho Madeira inatead of ito the 
Parus ore might ask why the Madeira should not boone this great channel 
af aavigntion? ‘The reson wes simply that thin fino stream bore Joining 
‘hrough nsange of ills, che meter frontier of th high 
Pot Brea end tho navigation was intefrupted byw meceation of wate 
falls: "Seal canoes could ssend only ab high war and by much Inbour, 
“Ai to oer southern tibutaies of the Aroazone fo the westward were fat to 
hort to aah Pert, and tho Ucayli tho largest of the westerly affuent, did 
Ft reach so far pith as tho rich province of Carwvaym, 
“Me Waxctcp, in anrver to an invitation by the President, exd he baa 
“ie melt visita the interesting district decribed in Bis, Chena? 
: 53, however, to be & very sngolar geographical fact brougie bat 
rier of Mr. Obandlecs, nemelyy a very rest simlanty or 
‘dhetstuitary sive on the south of tre Aamesoba abd. 
ig between the Purus and the river Uatpé, an 
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‘affluent of the Rio Nogro, which ho (Mr. Wallace) ascended. Te was a very 
‘Surious croumstance that an immense district of country immediately at the 
fhot of the Andes, both north and south, should, apparently, not receive a 
Single drop of wator from those mountains. Qn the south of the Amazons 
{here was on enormous triangular district, os large as France, between the 
Madeira and the ‘Ucayali, and immediately below the great rango of tho 
‘Andes, and yet its rivers wore not derived from that range, Exactly in 
‘the arimo manner, on, tho north of the Amazons, the Japura and the rivers 
‘eat of It appeared to terminate in the great forest-plains before they reached 
fhe Andes, "Ho bad asoended the Unupés far enough to ascertain, the axme 
fot with rogard to this stream. ‘Though prevented roma reaching its source, 
he acended oa pin nate wotach, Wher th tvs, though rey ie mas 
flow, alogzis, Dlik-water stream, and he heard that for 10 days’ jouroey 
farthot up Geontinued so all the yere round. This was a sufisient proof that 
fares opr euna trom, te slopes of tbe Ande, Hen, tur wore 
thortour pains north and south of the Amazons which were, by some means, 
ut off from tho drainage of the Andes. It would be very interesting to ascer- 
fain what was the canso of this separation. It would appear probablo that 
ft must depend in some manner upon the pectlisr contour of the country. 
‘Thote might be a loal elevation or ridge neat the foot of the range, but sept 
rated from it, which o4used the water to flow north and south and find an 
Dutlet in ovo of tho great vert. Ho observed in tho map figures indicating 
thealtitade of the river Purusat diferent points, Hl wished to ak Mr. Chand- 
Tess whethor thon figures could be relied on? 

“Mr, Onaxpzz, in reply, suid that he talioved, quoting from, memory 
from'Mr, Wallad’s book, it" was found. that tho bntometae stood. higher at 
the town of Bae, than at Bar, aod hg bad found thats 000 ily Up the 
Purus it stood higher than at Barr, ‘of conto, gave. false remalt as 
{0 dovation, but ho believed that tho observations were quite correct instru- 
nentally. "His barometer had been tested at Kew, Some allowance must be 
Tide 1 renig fom to equator andi, ninain of the eae 
opreason of the barometer. He could not balieve that at a, point 1600 anilos 
from tho sen the elovation would bo only 107 feet, 

“Ih anewer to' question from Mr, Manxican, Mr, Cbandless said that, the 
gen igh had here ho Amaons ‘1010 feet; and on 

rus about 1088 feet. This would accord with the general level of the 

fconntry as ascertained by Sefior Raimondy's observations; onestenth of an 
{neh vaviation of preasure on the barometer would bo equal to 100 foot, 

‘Tho Presta? inguited the altitude ofthe ridges above the steam towards 


a etGmunanns red at th Maka de as sont 
i % to be ale Ss 























aa ‘He did not. see any land ‘enough: 
‘Mr, Manxaast asked whother Mr; ‘Ohivndless saw any high land on tho 
‘horizon in the direction of the Andes, * 
2Rekte"Oxaxpuass sald that ovo of ie men whim he wank up a tro reported 
ld i lc aor Tat wold agen wih yston 
on Me. Markban's ma 
‘Mr. Warton asked whether Mr. Chandless had any simultaneous obser 
vations made at Barra while he was on the Purus. i 
‘Mr. Oaaxpress replied that be had not, He had given, besides the means 
‘of his barometrical ol jous, the assumed means at the sea-level, bat could 
‘not say whether: wore correct. 
‘Dr. Mawn said that the natural Fag of the barometer and the difference 
of ‘throughout the district of Amazons could not be less than one 
Sachs which was equivalent to a thousand ext. Although Mr. Chandless's 
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‘barometric observations were valuable in themselves, still they could not be 
Teliod on as indicative of height unless simultaneous observations were nual 
Alsowhere by a standard instrament, by which errors due to the vation af 
‘tmospherio prossre could be elimisated, 

‘Mr, Caawronp eaid that it struck iin that the tibes of Indians in tho 
valley of the Amazons wero mush ike herds of the lower animals 
bolieved that the reson ofthe paulty of popolation in that immense plo was 
the enormous quantity of timber which grev there, A country covered with 
ons waa aay defen wl plan soa of elvan and aaa 
amenable to domestintion. ‘Tho fertilo vallay which had. boo spoken of 
right bo very valuablo somo day, but the Spaniards and Portuguese fad bese 
‘in occupation of it for upwards of 800 years and made nothing of ft He 
ihe a found by Mr. Candles What be ira es of mates 
whom he met a sauno language, or whothor thelr languages. were 
iret aad foandod on the Amarin piscipo of agglutination He ise 
sg a wat anil at a cn Pr, 

fs. OnANBERs® replied that he had met eight ilbes speaking, he believed, 
ta many diferent languages, As t tho wana he had oars ce 
‘r,t tape aa th caplvras or wata-hog, tho lt of ths eg very 
cominon. ‘Monkeys were to bo found in tho trees by tho rivercalde, but to 
had met with soaroely ny animals on his land journey through the forest, 
tho voi of euting the path through the timber having probably tightened 
ma away, 

‘To an inquiry ftom Dr, Wruerin an to whether indlacrubber-trees wero 
numerous in tho forest, Mr. Obandless replied that they were numerous far 
1p the Purus, ‘Those who were accustomed to prepare india-rubber sald that 
it was of good quality. 
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Mason-Guvznat, Sin HENRY 0, RAWLINSON, x. 
‘Papsipexs, in the Chair, 


" Puiametisoxs.— Pearson Morrison, Hog. Richard’ Buster, Hag; 
‘Bahoard Thornton, Hisq., 0,8. ; Frederick Berridge, oq. 


Erxorsoxs.—H, , Anderson, Esq. (lato Chief Seoretary to tho 
Bombay Government); 0. F. Collier, sg.; Colonel Richard Cros ; 
William Leighton Jordan, Beg. ; William Martin, Haq. ; Pearson Mor. 
Hihon, Bog. ; Tames O'Brien, Log. + Francis Beaufort Wilkiam Quin, Bsq. ; 
th a Colonel J. O. Salkeld (ELMis Indian Paes) 
Charles Witham Shepherd, Bog, w.n., ¥.2.8:5 Bais Story, Beg, x. 
St. John’s Oollege, Cambridge. 

+ ,Acomsions 70 Tae Lasnany’ sixoe tint Liss Marrio.—‘Ble- 

Smmontary Treatise on Quartz and Opal,” by George Trail, rRos, 

nted by the Author. ‘ Polynesia: a Popular Desc: ‘the 

di Features, Inhabitants, Natural History, and P: 
cific with ai Account of their 
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the Progress of Civilization and Christianity amongst them,’ by: 
G.F. Angas, v8, Also, ‘Australia: a Popular Account of its 
Physical Features,’ &0. Presented by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. ‘ Viaggio di Cinque Anni in Asia, Afrioa ot 
Burope del Turco, di Gio Battista de Burgo, 1687.’ Presented by 
8. M. Druch, Esq, rnc. ‘Greenland—Eskimo Vocabulary for 
the,use of Arctic Expeditions, 1853.’ ‘Uskimaux and English Vo- 
cabulary, for the uso of Arotio Expeditions, 1850.’ Prosented by 
Capt. G. H. Richards, nex., Hydrographer to tho Admiralty, ‘Bei- 
triige sur Geologischen in Kaukasischen Liindern, von H. Abict 
With a map, Tiflis, 1865. Presented by ‘the Author, H, Abich. 
«Kertsch und Taman-Karten der Halbinselm Kertsch und ‘Taman 
“Aporgu Voyages en ‘Transcaucasio en 1804;’ ‘La Geologio du 
Daghestart, 1862,’ donations from the Academ. Scien. do St. Petors- 
burg. ‘An Hlementary Physical Atlas, intended chiefly for May 
drawing and for the study of the great physical features and relief 
contours of the Continents; with an Introduction to serve as a gui 
for both purposes,’ by the Rov. J. P, Feunthorpo, B.A. BROS. | ‘La 
Politiquo du Brosil, ou Ja Fermeture des Fleuves sous pretexte de 
Youvorture de l'Amazone.’ Aveo: tune, carte colotio. - * Recherches 
Hydrographiques do la, Mer Caspionne, rofermant la partio Antic: 
nomique de oes investigations.” ‘St. Petersburg. From Vico-Ad- 
‘miral Tilenoy. ‘Funf Jaren in Japan,’ from 1863 to 1867. By 
J, W.d. LO. Pompe van Meordarvoort. Purchased,‘ Usher 
Colonization in Ost Africa,’ von Otto Kersten, ‘Wien, 1867, Pur- 
chased. 

‘Accissions 10 Tae Mar-noox siwor ms Last Maseixa.—A Chinese 
Map of China, on 64 sheets, A Chineso Map of the Provinoo of 
showing part of the Groat Wall, and of the Hoang-ho or 
‘Yellow River. Presented by Dr. J. Lamprey 

‘The Cxamatax informed tho Mooting that the President was, mma 
absent through indisposition; but he’ had forwarded. to, to be (thet 
yeing, a titoment,eative othe poral ‘death. of Dr 
he Cliairman) would first read the 

‘Seoretary, which had been published in the ‘Times,’ and 

Seomnuniation of tho President. 

hts 
«My ama Bas, s zansas, De. 96188652 

“T have Written folly to, Sir Roderick weeks ago, vid the Onpe of 
Ged Hope abt Hela Mor od Sue, Wiha nfrmetion 
wwe yet have i ivingatone, 

“ae teehee Kale and Mikindany for &fow day, to ae if anting 
fs ther know of he sa story, —and to sek for any lta which may have 
‘been sent by Dr. Livingstone, before orossing Lake ‘yassa,—I write a note to. 
You, dhat may go by any ship posing here while am absent, On the 6th, 
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‘December, nine Johanna men of the party which accompanied Dr. Tivingstoue 
‘ame to Zanaibar, reporting that on the west of Nyassa, some time beween 
tho end of Jay and September, they were suideny atiacked by band of 
Mavite, and thet Dr. Livingstone with half his party were murdered, ‘Those 
wheal ecepe they sey, thong being elo ad uns, and they 
AML opoes to having elped to Bary the dead ody of thet Tenler ace 
covening, Although in the detals and in other things the accounts of the 

lifer, they all agree that they saw the body, and that it had one 
wound—that of én axe—on the back of the eck. One man saw the fatal 





Blow given. 
“tthe attack was sudden, ivingstone bad time to overpower those 
rho fase him, and was straggling fo reload when eut down from behind. I 
fear the atory is tuo, a shall uever know rore ofits detail. Pull 


Aaternas Gate goad hema, bud Die map aa Dh Pe eal 
ir Sef ain iat wo ar ed eth Society on 
vray. 


“3, Kx," 
the depasbes and lite alluded fo Ds Kik bad not yo riven 
Taine, execed fora fortnight ‘were remarks on Dr. Kirk's 
statement communicated by Sir Roderick :— 

“11th May, 1867, 


~Regretting particularly that, owing to indi Tam unable to attend 
ths ig le ay og tis Fell of te Soca cea ge 
annowueing the reported death of my dear and valved fend Dr. LivingtGae, 
Trpoko of faa an event which reyled to bo wubatatiatel by ber hans 
"ie ia he ne mex of Joan in the Cor aad, who ng the 


eta ese tha 
mi "came ics Sedna by te fre 
cious Pagan natives on the bordars of tho Lake Nyassa, might lave wbandoned 
Set lt og Daring ape pn he try the wo aly weld bo 
- ers tie sent eo tole otis AK ime to be 
ee ee ea re ce 
: ay bared th Teter, kaly 
away with them somo rele tg 
Prowuming that if hostile natives bad 
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(the Chairman) agreed with Sir Roderick Murchison in all is observations, 
‘the story told by the men was a very lame one as it stood at present, and 
fought not to be accepted without verification, At the samo time, it was 
‘ominous that it was now eight or nine mouths since the assassination was 
ssid to have ten place, and no dspatah had been ranclvad ‘contradicting it, 
Tn the mean time, all that could be done was, to have patignce avd await the 
result, He (the Chairman) was sure that they would all feel that, if Dr. 
Livingstone had perished, not only had science sustained an irreparable loss, 
‘but that almost every Bellow of the Royal Geographical Society had lost 
personal friend, 


‘The following Papers were read — 


1, The Delta and Mouths of the Amu Daria, or Owus, By Admiral A, 
‘Booraxorr. 

‘Tue paper gave an account of the exploration which the author 
‘undertook of the mouths of the Oxus in two expeditions, the first in 
1848-0, and the seodnd in 1858-9. ‘The river first bogins to bifuroate 
jn lat, 42° 12! and Jong, 60° 16’ x, of Greenwich, This is the head 
of tho Delta, tho central portion of which forms a sort of depression 
{nto which the waters of all tho branches, excepting the westernmost 
(tho Laudan), empty themselves in a series of lakes moro or less 
ovorgrown with reeds. ‘The mouth of the Laudan has a depth of 1 
to 1} foot only acroas the bar. ‘The eastorn arm, which limite the 
‘Delta is called the Kuvan-Djarma, or Kuk (Blue) River, and, towards 
‘tho soa, tho Yangy Su (New River). In 1848-0 the principal mass 
‘of tho ‘waters of the Oxus was discharged through this branch, 60 
‘that at 9} miles from the mouth the expeditionary party drow fresh 
water from over the sido of tho vessel. In 1869, on the contrary, 
the Aral was quito salt close up to the mouth of the Yangy Su. i 
author, in Septomber, 1869, ascended this channel, and at 223 il 
found tho navigation arrested by a rocky xidgo extending right 
noross its bed, over which tho water was only from 14 to 24 foot. 
He was compelled, in consequence, to leavo behind his 

‘vossel, a steamer of 40-horéo power, and to continno’ tho 

fn open steamer of 12-horse power, with’a orew of 18 men, 
Dreadth of tho channel farther ip was from 50 to 80 fathotns, and. 
the dopth 5, 6, 7, and 8 fect. After throwing off this easterly arm, 
‘the Amn Daria flows to the x.w. and ¥., continually emitting small 
‘branches @nd one larger channel, the Karabaili, which spreads out: 
over the depressions, out of which it afterwards runs off into the ene 
common chatinel of the Ulkun Daria (Great River) the branch by 
which the greatest quantity of water now finds its way to the Aral. 
West of the Ulkun is the Talayk mouth, which had, in 1848-9, » 
vory rapid ourrent, with a depth of 8 feet on the bar, but which had 














"agioned to 14 and foot in 1868. ‘Tho fortified town of Kungraady 
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on the left bank of the Amu Daria, numbers from 6000 to 8000 
inhabitants, consisting of Uzbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and Karakalpaks. 
‘Tho author, in surveying the various mouths, was often watched by 
armed Khivans on the banks, but no serious reeistance was offered 
to his operations. 

‘The paper will be printed entire with w map, in the ‘Journal; 
vol, nxxvil, 

‘The Omamuaw said that be remembered the time, and it was onl; 
tenty-ve years ago, when the roport that a Rutan sterner had entered 





‘the Oxus would have caused a, ‘of alarm from ane end of India to tho 
other. Ho waa happy to say. that such was not the case now. ‘The public 
oth in India. and Tooked with, 


o 
ee 

ic eet Tee Hae por a Us ma 
geographic wi sia, It was the 

Erriy eoepite Ein rat Goint an tv 
Freel a etage pod 
to any nation and to any individual who contributed to the extension ol goo- 


‘ropbloal science, ‘The paper of Admiral Boutakot was one of very great 

interes. It furnished precise information on many point with 
Togurd to which we were absolutely igoorant before. No aatronoticalobeer- 
vation had been ever ‘at the mouth of the Oxus, nor had wo 


known anything ofthe delta of that river. Admiral Boutakoff, however, was 
already well known in Russia for bis exiensive and succesfl exploration of 
‘the other great river of Central Asia—tho Syr Dara or Jaxartey, which also 
{all into, the Aral Sea. Ho had, indeed, conducted a steamer for shove n 
fhousind miles up tho Jaxartes; a geogrphial feat which would live in 
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taining the geographical configuration of the neighbouring countries. Ho 
sent his troops on an expodition along the shores of the Caspian, while ho in 
pero erowsed the Oxus, and reaod tho banks ef the Jaxartes Henco he 
Snuse have possessed accurate information as to those localities, and yet the 
‘Account which his officers brought back to Greeoe was that both the rivers 
fall into the Caspian. This statement, indeed, was adbered to throughout 
‘antiquity, and practical proof was given of its truth in the notice of the = 
Tine of commerce which supplied Europe with the products of Asia, ‘This 
‘commercial route was described as starting from the foot of the Indian 
Gavcars, flowing the Oxus down to the Cusp, sswnding the Kut or 
Gyrus, and descending tho Phasis into the Black Sea, and thenoo crossing into 
Europe, Wo had thos direct ovidencs, as it seemed, that in the days when 
{his outa waa flowed and devebed the Orr anit ave fallen Sat the 


fie Chaieman went on to say that as tho present Sea of Aral filed an 
{inconsiderable depression in tho table-land of Central Asia, having no springs, 
fn being eutly dependent for ‘ta supply on the two gre nvor alonly 
mentioned, oft olowed that {f thot rivets any tise were diverted from 
Te Aral, fue seu woul necearly become desiocted Inn very fow years, 
‘and the bed of it would revert to its original condition of mete depression 
In oho donart. “Tho loves. wero a very important clement in cooadering 
tis quention, ‘That of to Aral was 117 fot above the level ofthe Caspian, 
fod ob foo ubovo the Blac fen, the Caspan Walt beng 8 Tet below the 
Sask Sen; 4a that Af a commusiation wer formed between tho Aral and 
Garin tho wold oar dit of nto i over a Ro 
rooted however, withthe argument. 1h 18 tb nb of clu andguty, 
Fearn ee ee, hh Cuan tad eos fame Bb 
Gawpian, 10, fom tho. beginning of the Mobarmmedan re, say fom the 
Sent 609 12 about 1800, for peclod of seven hundred ‘yer, there 
Aevojul tmnanimfty extlly the ober way, Daring his prio ‘tho Arabs 
tid tte polit score wate in fosension of tho couatry. ‘They were 
#erry“and sli peopl and ra wuts works ea, goat. 
‘aay pest tw meio pf wearanng fl pgp ai wd 
Invaveby roprsentd the two rivers an falling tao tho Sou of Aral, or the 
ate of Rharann as twas then usally called.’ The oalyreonatle inference 
then seemed tobe, tnt between the years 600 and 00 dbo couse of th vo 
fiver owing to womo natural ditiriance, must eve banged, and. thet, 
Tanto of efatinuing to fll into to Caspian, Shey teoane dived into the 
fon of Ara, themaeley, in fat forming that ec "Now came the most curious 
Faro goat "Prom at tb yar 156 0250, dn 
Moout 200 years, sea 
900 Fee, epeene Peete rer taenaquatid op 30 ths ree 
ser ibe ture wero at that timo fequent anssions ent tom tho courts of 
htop to gla Gn Aye Gabardine bad 
for tho moat part preserved twoods of their journeya, Colonel Yale, 
twine ofthe Geghi Soty bl ey rapt «foe 
GF howe roots before the notice ct the pulllo in a moat intresting wor 
Coating and. the Way hither’), of wie, he (tho Chairman) cou not 
tie Mply, and hic ho Qld ot too eevgly einen. 
Toten of all lyn of geographical scence, Colonel Yale book oootained 
Feoords of taany travels acrues Central Asia. daring the 18th and, 14 
entries aud it-not one of those records as the Aral mentione, although 
fhorvouts of the tovelers ly in moet cues oxally aoress it One of 
Ue authors in question, named Poglett, gave all” tho datas ofthe 
fommercal routo‘at that time, which conddeted from the Black Sa to 
Gling: and slong which merchants conveyed the Ioxarios of Europ, and 
VOL. Xt x 
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rare with theta de of China, There wer, ded aed otis 
‘Of the ronte io question, not only in the itineraries ti, but in the 
Snape which were constructed from memoranda furnished by travellers between 
Gherigeh and 10th centuries. Ono of these was called the Catalan Map; 
{other was e ronp preserved in the Palatioo Library at Florence; another 
‘fas tho Borgian Map, and the most famous of all was the Venotian map of 
+ Balnt Manroy and in one of theso was the Aral noticed, ‘The travellers came 
{fn the first instance from the Volga to Sarachak, on the eastern shore of tho 
Gaapian ; and from thence they passed to Otrar, on the Jaxartes, the routs 
ng acroes the bed of the Aral, which, nevertheless, in no single instance was 
Ming mentioned in the finerares or lad down in the maps, On thowo negntivo 
inde alone he should covsider it quite certain that at that time the Aral 
fd not exist, but we had fortunately positive evidence to confirm that 


‘Probably some of thos pret bad beard of a vary fas ran cle 


war sbout twenty-five years ago. 
Tihs) ding the wa, take of Indah,» Pere, mane which 
beemed to bo of very great valne on account of its rarity. It was a work 
‘written by an officer of tho famous ruler of Herat, Shah Rukh Sultan, ond 

‘amongst other matters, a geographical account of the provines of 
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af course Knew. the geography of his own county, and who ssid that the 
Sesarts in his tine diaot cuter the Aral, but te losin the desert Els 
enon taf a ht sets ah he Ory and wena 
{ine evapratad in the dover 

Such fa the history of the Oxus and Jaxartes up to about the year 1600, 
rom tha de et chang ep apne, "Oh sive wer then 
fen to ho gig ack Sno hom, 18 might ot, gnarl, tows 
Eide, Keleay Jenkin, the agent of me Hogi nercant, raed 
trou Conteal Aun to Dokharh ax ently wn 1060, He landed on tho ser of 
{8s Gagan af ng atd case down ibe cat to pat wher a 
he beard the Oxus had fornerly disembogued into the sens But ho wn fold 
that th viver had Intly changed ts cote and gone tmck into the Ben of 
ani ‘Tho ruler of the county, Atui-Ghaai Kchiny who hd left n. most 
‘aborae history oft, gavo datat dts of this eesurene, and mentioned 
tho vory year fn whic tho viver hogan fo retarn into the Aral. He elated 
how the aren gradually dried upy aod formed the sons ea prose exits, 
Lvidenoo indo could bu given of tho condition of tho ere, linet yar by 
year, om that ine tothe preat, butt woul bo anlleut to auto that 

ery modern traveller who bed passd through hove regions had found tho 

‘Dl of tho Rivgr Oxus exactiy'whoro it-wao originally devcribed, Tt wan 

fit brought to our notion Hy Mouraview Tussin agent who passed from 
the Balkan bay to Khivn in 1810, Subsequently Arthar Copoly, who tet 
Afterwards, mutdered at’ Dokhara, aQiamptod 19 crest from -Adtmeben to 
Khiva, and ho lao cam upon tho old bel, tnd aly Mt, VSabiy, whom, 
the Py ight enunber nig at mowing fh See to a 
ia his famous Jonruny ates the Tyokomaa dear, traced the ste bread 
feb and fond tht ie was orfoedy wall known as tho anoimt bed of 
{he Oxur, ‘Hanon it eomed that there an sucant evidenos to show that 
Spann fom er 609 tho hein emf the yar 
600 after the Chvatan era, oth the sive ran into the Caspian, tho Aral 
Ying non-osiotants that afr ah, up to the year 1800, Whey fall ato 
therdnty that for to next two hn years camel, from 1900 to 1600 
tiey camo ake into tho Caypian; and that den, at'a forth sage, thoy 
‘dually flowed buck nto the Aral and formed tho wea at wo now know it. 
shag, an nde wae ery pont fu os fo hgh 
bo tho futuro history ofthese sive and. thes countrien,” Tt was quite 
ceriain that, as the Tasartes was now in tho peewasion ‘of Rss, 10" the 
‘xcs iat ‘also naturally ana necetrly be, fn th coum of time. "Now ho 
‘would Tend whet was watad by Tiasan wher as tho probable rerulé of tat 
‘vent, ‘Tho Risions almost aways calod these vivre by tbe names of the 
‘Amu ‘Daria and the Syr Dara, fastend of the Oxus and the Jasartens but 
feo in range exis an the Ter names x aog ter 
mn ; 

“Tho Oxus is, for many reasons of grater importance to Rossa’ han, 
fren the Jaxares, It disembnguod at apo to the Caspian, and is 
Hts that vn sil remain Somo ao of opaion that tb eouss of tho river 
can ba again directed to its ancient be, while others conader ie impossible to 
S040 fe ean, bowover, be poiivelyatartad thatthe existing information 
thie poin€ tery mipetfici and dosccorate, and the question wil never 
satay led santo eration, be sit by the Corermnt 
to investigate if all ite tat olan shores, of the Sea 
of -Aral-avo well adapted Jor untfigg dhe Jexarts with the’ Oxusy and 
tocourngo the hope thatthe ‘united maa of water of to auch great steams 
ay fc tht nay ough the ol a 9 Cpa, Th fron ok 
‘his connexion will readily bo understoo}, when iti remembered theta water 
‘onte in continuation of the Volgn will be tus created, which will extend for 
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42000 vera into the interior of Asia, and tbat the extreme prints of this uni 
wed cod he nerds 


fervupted waterway will be St Petersborg slopes of tho 
Hine Keo lt which be (Ihe Chiman) condae highly proba, 
i was result dered highly proba 

oP is Tahcrcl un tay ren seth meng onl rote na Sect 
‘Water-eommunication from the Baltic to the vicinity of the Indian Cavvasus, 
‘which was considered the natural : of isdia, They must 
member that already Chere was a direct water-communication from the Neva, 

toate of eal, to Lake Ladoga ata thence othe upper course cf the Vole 
‘and down that river to the ‘Then, crossing the vessels could 
each the mouth ofthe bod ofthe Oxes. ‘upon that prospect without 
‘any approhension or dismay, it a the natiral extension of civiliza- 
iow, and, believing that it would be for the general advantage of mankind. 


Bi Re Meee Ce cee of geal snd cepa 
saer ‘ot polite 

4 HE Rawson) could ot ae yg teak id 

e- th epcing. of this watson 
ina in wu va gad td at oma, rl Sly 
Coden Ee icy were mretng'oy to esac of trot 
of Admiral Boutakof the author ofthe pepe, and 


5 
i 
i; 
: 
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2. A nip to Thibst, Kylas, Souree of the Sutluj, and the Mansurwour and 
‘Rakhas Lakes. By Captain H. U. Sutra, Indian Army, 


Tand my companion, Mr. A. 8, Harrison, ™.4., left Nynee Tal the 
end of June, 1865; but as the first twenty or: thirty marches were 
‘through well-known ground, I will take up my diary from the 
81st of July and start from Shib and Chillum, two camping-grounds 
well known to all traders and the turning-point for all sportsmen. 
Being well aware that our only chance of getting past the boundary 
‘was by deceiving the natives as to the number of days’ provisions 
wwo had with us (as tho Tartare are cunning enough to count up tho 
umber of yaks each sportsman has with him, #0 as to caloulate to 
a nicety how long his provisions will last), for they would havo 
immediately suspected our intention of penetrating into tho interior 
had we taken more than a few days’ supply, wo had previously 
forwarded by another pass, and under the care of a trustworthy 
trador, a very largo supply of provisions and ammunition, and had 
ssiven divections for thm to be packed like native morchandize and 
taken to Kylas, where we hoped to join them. 

On reaching Shib our diffloultios bogun, ‘The guard of Tirtary, 
who are always attached to oyery European who entors ‘Thibet, 
{informed us that wo had-reached the utmost limit for Iuropeans, 
and that it was their duty to provent our proceeding further, After 
‘a long argument and plonty of brandy we wore permitted to march 
to Iydum, somo 20 odd miles to the oast, Arrived at Iydum, 
‘wo halted some days for shooting and to docide upon our future 
movements, to blind or get rid of our Tartar guard, for, though 
not formidable in themselves, they would have soon raised the 
country had they guessed our intention of visiting the lakes and 
their holy of holies, Kylas. ‘Tho only plan that appeared feasible 
‘was to leave most of our things in their charge and the fow seryants: 
‘wo could spare, and pretend to be off for a few days’ shooting on the 
top of tho surrounding hills, Two or threé of the Tartars wero 
oxtromely anxious to accompany us, not only to keep us in sight 
but for the sake of any game we might kill; however, we porsuaded 
‘them to stay behind and guard our camp and servants from the 
attooks of Dacoits or Tartar robbers, As not even one of our serv 
had a notion of our intentions, we were able to get off and put 60 miles 
Dotween ts and them: we marched for dear life, halting only a fow 
hours during the night, and arrived at Kylas late the next evening. 
T may here mention that Kylas is a little territory held by the 
priests, who are quite independent of the Chinese authorities, and 
‘have the power of lifé.and death in their own dominions. We had 





29a to Tuner, xvias, surL0d sovcs, anon, 144. 


previously met the high priest and exchanged visits with him at 
‘Shib, where he had gono on. trading expedition : we had taken him 
into our confidence and asked his advice as to the best means of 
evading the Tartars and paying a visit tothe lake. Ho told us that 
hho had no power to help us out of his own district, but that if wo 
could manage to reach him at Kylas, he would not only protect us 
but furnish guides and help us to the best of his ability. When 
logo to Kylas wo despatched a messenger to inform him of our 
approach, and-asking him to appoint a place for us to encamp in, 
‘We waited with some anxiety for his reply, for we had only his word 
to go upon, and, had it been merely native politeness, all our plans 
would have been frustrated. ‘The answer soon camo that ho was 
delighted to hear wo bad got through, that a camping-ground was 
being propared for us, also provisions (the latter very scarce in those 
paris), and we found everything ready for us on our arrival. 

‘Kylag, or rather the village of Darchin, where the high priest 
Avvells, is situated at the foot of the hill, and is composed of one house, 
(tho priest's) and three or four hnuta, built on the right bank of a beau- 
tiful little stream which comes down from the mountain, We found 
‘4 good number of outsiders in tents, who, together with the small 
population of Darchin, turned out to greot us and watch our every 
movement during the timo wo stayed there. Very fow had over 
eon an Kuropean, and our tents, bods, knives and forks, and the 
‘way our dinner was cooked, afforded them the greatest delight and 
wonder, ‘The noxt morning we paid a visit of ceremony to the high 
priest, who received us in great state, and prosented each of us with 
‘warm Tartar chupkan or coat, We then left and returned to our 
tents, and ho paid us a retum visit, We were rather at « loss to 
Know what t0 give him in return but luckily Mr. Harrison haa an 
sir-gun with him, which wo mado over with soveral bottles of brandy. 
‘Tho brandy was soon drunk, but tho airgan will remain for many 
yoars the most sacred and mysterious relic in his possession, 

‘Tho two visite of coremony being happily over, we proceeded to 
Diisiness and asked him for one or two of his men who knew the 
Gotintry and could guide us to the best shooting-grounds. He ordered 
two men to accompany us, and wo propared for a start; but in the 
midst of our preparations who should come in but our Tartar guard, 

© who threw themselves at the feet of the high priest and implored 
‘him to sond us back with them. He, however, kept his promise to 
behaved nobly, pacifying the guard and inducing them to 
‘without us: we then made our bow and started off in great 
‘Matisurwat Lake, which we found to be about 15 miles 
senamped at tho head of the lake under o 
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temple called Jekep. Early’ the noxt moming, the 13th of 
August, I put my rod together and tried a small fly and succeeded 
in catching twenty-six fish, running from 1 to 2lbs.: they wore 
‘without scales and rather bony. I sew some very lage fish, but 
not having a boat I did not succeed in hooking one, ‘This I much 
regret, as I fancied I sav ‘marseer” ora fish almost identical. We 
epioked up some soales that must have belonged to a 60 or 80 Ib. 
fish. ‘The small fish that I caught wore bold and eager at a fly, and. 
fought well when hooked, From the lake we marched about 50 
silos to tho oast and north : the first two marches were on the high 
road to Lhasa. We then turned to the north and kept under 
‘a large rango of hills running north and south. After shooting 
snow-antolope and gazelle, wo turned to the left and went up a 
valley of the Kylas rango, whore I was lucky enough to shoot a 
Black wolf, the first over shot in that part of the world, Although 
this may appear ixrespeotive of what I am writing to you about, T 
‘think it as well to mention that this animal appeared to be totally 
* unknown in the country, so much so that when I brought it in nono 
ofthe natives could inform mo what it was, On enquiry I find it 
is known in Siberia; but in this part of: tho world this is the first 
instanoo in which it has been mot with. I havo ite skin and head, 
‘Wo then roturned to tho Mansurwur Lake, and after a fow days? 

+ fishing and shooting wo paid a farewell visit to tho high priest at 
Kylas, and travelled by easy marches towards Gortok, Our prin- 
cipal object being to track the course of the Sutluj and soe if there 
were any outlet from the lako northward. Wo carefully skirted 
Doth the Mansurwar and Rakhas lakes, and found from the nature 
of the ground that it was quito impossible that any effluent from 
cither Jake could reach tho Sutluj, nor was thore any trace of an old 

‘ ‘bed or watercourse, as montionod in Henry Strachey's paper to the 
Sooicty regarding his journey in 1846; besides which it would be 
against the Inws of gravity for water to reach the Suthuj from the 
Rakhas Lake, as it would have to travel a very uphill jowrney. ‘The 
‘Sutlyj turns almost at right angles on testing & small ringo of bills, 
aeist ‘the nearest point must be fully 12 miles from the Rakhas 











‘Both Mr. Harrison and myself took the greatest pains to examine 
‘tho course of the river, and traced it step by step till it entered the 
‘Kylas range, where we could step across it without wetting the sole 
of our shoes, besides walking over every inch of the ground from 
‘the small range of hills to the Rakhas fal; and wo are both con- 
‘vinoed that it is quite impossible there can be any connection between 
‘the two, neither is there the slightest trace of any stream or old 
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‘watercourse connecting the Mansurwar and Rakbas lakes: in fact, 
the Mansurwar Loke is surrounded by a small range of hills, and 
though fod by many streams from the Kylas range, there is no pos- 
sibility of any escape (except from evaporation) on the north side of 
‘the lake, We took the best evidence procurable, and except in one 
instance, where the man said he thought that water from the lake 
might percolate underneath the hill and thus reach the Sutluj, our, 
‘own ideas were strengthened and substantiated by the opinion of 
covery ono we met; in addition to which it was 60 palpable, that wo 
need hardly have asked any questions. 

‘The Onarmscas said that, this paper wad xasinly interesting, in consequence 





‘Dr Tnousoy eid that his Maowlsdge of Lake Maosurwor was deivel 
amerly fom th records and bearation of the to td as he Dd 
Travelled with thn aad know the they were very trustworthy observer he 
Ed 'hot tak they tore Lely to be waoog, ‘They were men quite capable of 
recopalsing "The fow of a tver frm a lake fm ry 
coun wel vary very me ile won bd 2K ht 
on avery 
Grinion in course of the obmatcns of travelet‘wbo had’ pressed 
Weaning Seng aration wal be 
fos gut rrr, when tly stil by be herve 
Gephhin Saar maid that in anding the Tapes to th Sone, be bad no 
wish'whatever to eiticuo Captain Strachey’ ebervatins, Ho (Captain 
{2 tbe diezee open of more for abootlng than 


the hills, of ame ‘out, ee ee tet th mad 
fame wig, to lcorain whether it was ere a 
Uiaeage Fann ean tot 


‘Dr, Twomsox repeated that he did not think it at all likely that Major 
Strachey would be mistaken in his observations. Ho was well able to fudge of 
‘he physical contour of a country. It was avery difficult thing to judge 
of of a country without having the eye exercised in this 

‘Rivers would find their way round comers in a 
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Ninth Meeting, 25th March, 1867. 
‘Sm RODERIOK J. MUROHISON, Bast, x.on,, Present, 
in the Chair. 

Brxcrions.—Rev, Jolin C. Brown, 14.p., ¥.t.8. (Professor of Botany, 
South African College, Capo Town); Colonal Etteard Conran (Ad- 
‘ministrator of the Gold Coast); John Dugdale, Bag, ; Lieut.-Célonel 
Francis W. Nowdigate (Coldstream Guards). 

Acorssions 70 THe Lipnany sivoe rime tast Muersxa.—' La Question 
du Polo Nord, par Gustavo Lambort’ From tho Author, ‘Tho 
North-west Peninsula of Tooland, being a Journal of a ‘Tour in 
Tooland in the Spring of 1862,’ by 0. W. Shepherd, a1, From the 
‘Author, ‘Le Jardin dos Racinos Grdques mises en vers Frangois, 
1719? Given by 8. M. Drach, Esq. ¥. “Cartes des Ventes 
dans YOcoan Pacifique meridionale,’ par lo Comte Chassoloup 
Laubat. Le Ministre do la Marino, ‘Instructions Nautiques sur 
Jes ‘Traversers d’Aller ot do Rétour do la Mache 2 Java,’ par 
©. le Hollaco, ‘Reissen van Australie maar Java,’ ‘Maande- 
lijlacho Zoilaandwijringen van het, Kanaal naar Java.’ ‘ Anales del 
‘Museo Publico do Buenos Aires, by Herman Burmeister, atx, on, 
Prosentod. ‘Five Yearo in Japan, 1868-67," by Van Meerdevoort. 
Purchased. * Uther dio Polirlander’ by Dr. Oswald Heor, Pur- 
chased. ‘Notes on Columbus : with photographio facsimiles of the 
‘Handwriting of Christopher Columbus.’ New York. Presented by 
tho Hakluyt Society. ‘Whreo drawings of peoplo and habitations 
of Jesso, by a Japancso artist, Prosented by J. Lamprey, Esq. .b., 
67th Rogt. A miniaturo on coppor of “Kama,” a Katiir chief, Pro- 
sented by R. J. Garden, Haq, ¥.2n.08, ‘Two photographs of Formosa 
natives. Given by R. Swivhoo, Haq. Drawings of Australian 
seenery, from Dr, Ferdinand Mueller, Melbourne. Presented by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart, 


Acorssions To THE MAP-noowe siNop THR Last MueriNG.—Map of 
the Province of Canterbury, New Zealand, with 5 sectional plans, 
showing the passable routes over the Alpine ranges from the west 
‘40 tho east coast. ‘Scale, 1 inch = 4 mile vertical, 8 miles hori- 
zontal, by J. Haast, Bsq., Government Geological Surveyor. _Pro- 
sented by the Author, through Sir R. Murchison. A complete. set 
of Maps, ilfustrating the campaigns in Germany in the summer of 
1866, showing the battlefields in Bohemia, &e, during the war 
‘etwoon Prussia ind Austria, 17 maps on 28 sheets. Scale, 1 inch 
= of @ mile. Prosonted by Colonel Beauchamp Walker, op. 
A map of part of Palestine, showing tho route from Jaffa té 
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Jerusalem, by 0, Schick. Presented by Dr, A. Petermann, A 
map of Greece and the Grecian Archipelago. Presented by Dx. A. 
Peterman, Admiralty Charts, 8 in number, Ordnance Sheets, 
94 in number. 
‘Tho Paper of the evening was the following :— 
‘Despatones and Lerrens relating to the last Journey and reported 
‘Death of Dr, Livisastosz. By Dr, G..Suwann, Acting-Consul, 
‘and Da, J. Kinx, Vice-Consul at Zanzibar. 





1, Despatches from Dr. Sewano, HM. Aoting Politioal Resident at Zansibar, 
to Lord Stanley, Seorstary of State for Foreign Afatrs, 
(Communicated by the Fouss0x Orvice,) 
“My Lon, “ Zanaibar, December 10, 1860, 

“«T send you tho saddest nows. Dr. Livingstone, in his despatch 
from Ngomano, informed your Lordship that ho stood ‘on tho 
‘threshold of the unexplored.’* Yet, as if that which should betide 
hhim had already thrown its shadow, he added, ‘it is best to say 
Tittle of the future.’ 

My Lord, if tho report of some fugitivos from his party be truo, 
‘this brave and good man has “crossed the threshold of the unox- 
plored;’ he has confronted the futuro, and will never return. 

“HHo was slain, bo it is alloged, during a sudden and unprovoked 
‘onoountor with those very Zulus of whom ho says, in his despatch, 
that thoy had laid wasto tho country round about him, ond hed 
“swept away the food from above and in the ground.’ With an 

» — ggcort reduced to twenty by desertion, death, and dismissals, ho ad 
traversed, aa I boliove, that terra inoagnita between the confiuence of 
‘the Loonde and Rovama rivers at Ngomano, and tho enstern ot 
hhorth-eastorn Littoral of Lake Nyassa ; lind crossed the Jako at some 
point, as yet unasoortained; had reached a station named Kom- 
poonda, or Mapoonda, on its westemn—probably its north-westem— 
‘horos; and was pushing west or north-west into dangerous ground, 
‘when betwoen Marenga and Maklisoora a ‘band of -implacable 
stopped the way, a mixed horde of Zalus, or Matfite, and 
folk. 











B “Tho Nyassa folk were armed with bow and arrow, the Zulus 





. * «The dim outie of highlands appears eyen at this distance, ‘They raise the 

sit, but powbly hae eaaed party by the fact chat this is about, 90 miles 
Bis our Yormes tarsngspeat and ch tiresold of the unexplored. T propose 
* yet he ay way ota ae 
tir Gore Teed not Fetara, ut fragt to another quarter 
‘yiest to say litle of the futore’”—See * Proceedings 
ola. 15. za 
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swith the traditional shield, broad-bladed spears, and axes. With 
Livingstone there were nino or ten muskets; is Johanna men were 
esting with their Toads far in the rear, 

“The Mafite instantly came on to fight ; there was no parley, no 
‘avoidance of the combat ; they came on with a rush, with war-ories, 
fand raitling on their shields their spears. As Livingstone and his 
party raised their piooos, their onset was for a moment checked, but 
only for a moment, 

Livingstone fired, and two Zulus were shot dead (his boys fired 
too, bub thoir firo was harmless) ; he was in the act of reloading, 
when three Mafito Teapt upon. him through the smoke. ‘There was 
zo resistance, there could be none, and one cruel axe-cut from bebind 
put him out of lif. 

“He fell, and, whon he foll, his terror-stricken egoort fled hunted 
by th Mafito, Ono, at least, of the fugitives escaped; and he, the 
eye-witness, it ip who tells tho tale—Ali Moosa, chiof of his escort 
of porters. 

‘Pho party had loft tho wostorn shores of Nyassa about ive days. 
‘Thoy had started from Kompoonda, on tho lake's borders (they left 
tho Havildar of Sepoys thoro dying of dysentery, Livingstone had 
Aisminvod tho othor sepoys’ of the Bombay 21st at Mataka), and had 
rested at Marenga, whore Livingstone was cautioned not to advance, 
‘Tho noxt station was Maklisoora; they wore traversing a fat 
country broken by small hills, and abundantly wooded. Indeed 
tho soono of tho tragedy #0 soon to be consummated would appeat 
to have been an open forest-glade, 

‘Livingstone, as usual, ed tho way—his nine or ton unpractisod 
musketoors at his heels, "Ali Moosa had nearly come up with these, 
having left his own Johanna mon resting with their loads far in the 
roar, 

“Suddenly ho heard Livingstone warn the boys that the Mafite 
vere coming; the boys in tun beckoned Moosa to press forward 
‘Moosa siw tho crowd hore and there between the trees. 

“Ho had just gained the party, and sunk down behind a treo to 
‘eliver his own fire, when his leader fell. Moosa fled for his life 
‘loaig tho path he had come, mooting his Johanna men, who threw 
own their’ loads, and ina body rushed off into the deeper forest. 
Tf the Mafite really passed Moosa, his escape and that of his people 
‘verges on the marvellous, 

“However, at sunset, they in great fear left their forest refuge; 
and got back to the place where they hoped to find their baggage. 
Tt was gone, and then with increasing dread they crept to whare 
‘tho slain traveller aye, 
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“Near him, in front, Jay the grim Zulus who were killed under 
hhis sure aim; here and thore lay scattered some four dead fugitives 
of tho expedition. ‘That one blow had killed him outright, he had 
no other wound but this terrible gash; it must have gone, from 
their description, through tho neok and spino up to the throat in 
front, and it had nearly decapitated him. Death camo mercifully 
in its ipstant suddennoss, for,David Livingstone was ‘ever ready.” 

“They found him stripped only of his upper clothing, for the 
‘Mafito had respected him when dead. ‘They dug with some stakes 
a shallow grave, and hia from the starlight tho stricken tomplo of a 
grand spirit—the body of an apostle of freedom, whose martyrdom 
should make sacred the shores of that sea which his labours mado 
Known to us, and which, now baptized with his life's blood, mon 
should henceforth know as ‘Lake Livingstono’ 

“Tho names of those who stood bofore the Mafito, with Living- 
stone, should not be unremembered — 








Adam, ‘James Choma. 
Maka, Abraham Pariella, 
Simon Price. 7 ‘Baward Gardner, 
Albert Baraka, ‘Lakoombo, 
‘Malbrook Jooma. Ali Moos, 


Of these, four wore soon dead near tho coxpso of Livingstone; tho 
rest, savo Ali Moosa, aro missing. 

+ Tho Johanna mon made th best of thoir way back to Kom- 
poonda or Mapoonda, not venturing near any villago or station ; they 
Jost themselves in tho jungle, and wore fourteen days on tho way. 

+ “At Kompoonda they witnessed tho end of tho Havildar of 
> '  Sepoys, Bombay 21st Native Tnfantry. He alone of all the Indians 
was faithful; on tho throshold of this Consulato at Zanaibar, he 
pledged himsalf at tho moment of starting mover to forsake his 
Teader—nor did ho; to the last he struggled on, worn with 
ysoutery, but broke down hopelessly on tho road to Marenga. A 
day or two later, and he would have shared his leader's fate. 
‘Insubordinato, lazy, impracticable, and useless, Livingstone had 
Gismissed the other sopoys at Mataka, Hind they been faithful like 
‘thieir Bavildar, I should not havo had to insoribo a record of this 
sed happening, Their unfitness for Aftioan travel might havo boon 
predicted, At Kompoonda the Johanna men were deprived of their 
weapons by the Chief, who also kept: tho Havildar’s. Here thoy 
joined an Arab slave-caravan, re-crossed the Nyassa, and made for 
the great slave outlot on the Zanzibar coast, 
again, and where least expected, they encountered the 
eached Keepareygres, eight days south-west of 
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Keelwa, when the appearance of a band of theso savages scattered 
‘ihe caravan, Abandoning ivory, slaves—their all—the Arab leaders 
‘thought but of saving their lives, ‘The Johanna men again male 
their escape, and reached Keelwa, whence by tho Kindness of the 
Customs, people they wero at ouce sent on to Zanzibar. They 
arrived here on the 6th of Decomber. 
fe will be gratifying to the many and true friends of Ds. 
Livingstone to lear that, when on his sad end being known, tho 
British flag was Jowored at this Consulate, tho French, Ameriom, 
and Hanseatio flags were at onoo flown half-masthigh, the Consuls 
paying a spontaneous tribute to his memory—an example shortly 
allowed by all. the foreign vessels in tho harbour, ‘The Sultan's 
flag was also lowered, 

"7 must xeservo other details for a subsoquont lettor; but I may 
stato that no papers, effects, or relios of Livingstone are likely to bo 
recovered. 








“«G, Bowne Sewann. 


« Posteripl—Tho dato of Dr. Livingstone’s doath is loft as much 
to conjocturo as tho placo of his grave. 

“All that wo cortainly know is, that he was at Ngomano on the 
16th of May last; that he proceeded to Mataka, whence ho sent « 
Aospatch to this Consulate. 

‘Prom Mataka he is said to have mado for and struck Nyassa, 
which ho orossod ; but where—or whoro Mataka is—cannot be asoor= 
tained, 

(Tho runaway Rouben with the sopoys stato that Livingstone 
loft Matoka  fow days beforo they set out on their return journey 
to Zanzibar. 

“They wore ono month and twonty days on the road to Keelwa, 
which they reached during the latter days of Septomber. Tt may be 
Gnferred from this that Livingstono loft Mataka about tho midale of 
Tuly last. 

“Tho Joanna men nanied six ‘weeks as the probable tims. of 
Yhieir return journey from Mpoonds to Keelwa with the slove- 
‘earavan, ‘Tho fight with the Znlus took placo sixteon days before 
Wiey setout. They reached Keclwa in Novembor (Zanzibar, 6th 
December). Roughly, then, we may conjecture tho death of their 
ender to have Happened during September. ‘The statements’ of our 
informants as to timo, distance, and direction, aro distressingly vague 
and untrustworthy. E 3 

“I pnposo, however, and I shall associate Dr. John Kirk with 











‘his despatch has miscarried. 
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me in the labour, to visit Keelwa with the express purpose of con- 
ferring with the leaders of tho slave-caravans there, Captain 
Bedingfeld of M.S. Wasp has obligingly consented to take mo 
there, on his retnmn from assisting a wreck in the neighbourhood, 
“@, Eowny Sewann.” 





“My Lonp, “ Zaoxibar, 28rd Deo. 1806, 

“My despatch of tho 10th inst. dealt almost wholly with tho 
manner of Dr. Livingstono's death, and but little was said that 
could interest. goographors. I had, however, on the arrival of tho 
Tohanna. men, requested Dr. John Kirk—to long Livingstone's 
associato—to ‘make the geography of their statements his poouliar 
oar 

“Ho has, to-day, Decomber 23, handed in his report, which T 
have the honour to submit, together with the track-chart, which 
hho has boon good enough to construct, 

“Ho has, I 60, conceived Dr. Livingstone’s route to bo almost 
precisely that which tho explorer himself, when my guest at Zanzi- 
bar, has over and over again pointed ont on the map to mo, and to 
Arabs of rank whom I wished to intorest in his travels, as tho ono 
which he had determined on. And tho intontion of ‘fooling his 
woy round Lake Nyassa,’ which Dr, Livingston records in his 
despatch from Ngomano, shows that up to that timo ho had not 
given up his original plan, 

“T think I shall soon bo able to remove any uncertainty as 
to tho position of Mpoonda or Kompoonda on tho lako littoral. I 
learn that it is a populous and important placo on tho lake borders, 
‘nd ono of my informants has proporty and a resident agent there, 

“Teis aafd that Matake fitst set tho Zulus in motion wostward, 
by inviting thom to fall upon somo Arabs, whom ho himself was too 
‘weak to punish, 

\Lottors havo just beon received, stating that many Arabs had 
just. been killed, and that too in perilous proximity to Keelwa, 
Gortain it is that there is a general restlessness of the tribes 
‘otweon the East African const and the lakes of tho interior, and 
that trado is becoming less and less possible; and it is to this 
unpropitions condition of things that we may trace, perhaps, our 
jrromediable loss. 

-< 4Tt may not be uninteresting to state that o brillient and per 
sain of meteors, observed on tlie same November night both 

‘at, Musoat, has boon regarded as tho cortain sign and 

5s provent.snd to come, by Arabs in high places, who 
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associate the troubles in tho intorfor and elong the Arabian const 
with this splendid starfall, 

“Tn penning my previous letter T had it in my mind to antioipate 
doubts as to tho vority of Dr. Livingstone's death, by giving reasons 
why the event should not be discredited, ‘That tho Johanna men 
alone should havo escaped, whilst all the rest wore missing, was 
certainly doubtinspixing, “But tho defence which they at once 
put forward was one which could be accepted without difficulty ; 
tho more so as, in Dx. Kirk’s experiences, the order of the little 
column tallied procisely with that obsorved in Livingstone’s prior 
Nyassa wandorings. 

“He lod the advance, Moosa led the baggage-men. Tt so happoncd 
that they rested and were at the rear, and Moosa had strolled on in 
advance of his party, and saw what has been'reoorded. 

“Tes not supposed for an instant that Moos himself was seen 
by tho Mafito; his esoapo wnsoon, and his inability to warn hin 
people, account for the seeming marvel of surviving « Zulu onset, 

“But thoro was ono point abont which there was no prevaricas 
tion, no hesitation, no difference, amongst the nino men, Tt. was 
‘tho ono wound that had killed, and the solerari declaration that they 
had buried their slain leader. 
in it must bo remembered that thoso mon returned to Zanzi- 
‘bax, when it would havo been easior and safor to have gone homo 
to Johanna. ‘Thoy came at onco to the Political Agent, and invited, 
‘rat least laid themselves open to the sorntiny and cross-questioning, 
whioh they could altogether have avoided hnd there been fonl play, 
or anything in their own conduct which thoy wished to conceal. 

“‘Dhoy well knew too that, eithor in Johanna or Zanzibar, punish- 
mont would surely overtake thom, wero it over isodvered that tho 
talo of thoir loader's death was spurious, 

“Tear that we must accopt Livingstone’s death as one other of 
those mournful sacrifices which Africa insatiably demands. from 
thoso who seck to lot tho light fall upon tho mystery of her inner 
Jnnds and Pagan people. 

















“G, Hpwnr Sewann,” 
2. Dp, Kinx’s Report on the Route followed by Dr. Livingstone, 
“Sr, ‘Zanzibar, 20th Dee, 1866, 
“have the honour to incloso brief account of what in my opinion 
‘was the route followed by Dr, Livingstone, and with it a rough 
‘map, showing what seems to be the ptobable position of the leading 





> places mentioned, * 


“#You are well aware how, impossible it is from such data as we 
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possess to arrive at certain oondlusion; I may, however, assure 
You that there seems nothing improbable in the narrative as I have 
received it, in rogard to its geographical features, 

“The customs, moreover, of the various tribes have beon kept up 
‘throughout the detailed depositions made before you, and to which 
Ido not here refer. 

“One obvious source of error again meets us hero ; as Moosa and 
‘also one other of tho Johanna men were of our party during two 
years on tho Zambesi, Shiré and Nyassa, and these had the samo 
‘means of learning the customs as T had, 

“Still T regard tho sad story a8 true, when stripped of what was 
obviously meant to conceal or apologise for cowardice, 

“Tho recovery of the lator despatches of Dr. Livingstone, written 
at Mataka, is imperativo, as they will give a cluo to his proposed 
course of action, I think it vory likely that Dr, Livingstone again 
wrote before plunging into the Mavite country, of which none know 
‘the danger better than he, 





“From tho confused and oontradiotory statements of the nino 
‘Johanna men now in Zanzibar, representing themselves as tho only 
survivors of Dx, Livingstono’s exploring party, it is smpossible to 
indicate with certainty the route followed, the nature of tho 
country passed, or tho spot whero Dr, Livingstone is said to havo 
‘boon attacked and killed. 

«A personal Inowledgo of Lake Nyassa and acquaintance with 
tho various tribes have aided mo in’ arranging what I trust may 
prove, in its geographical points, us approximate to tho truth. 

“It will be remembered that the statoments on whioh tho 
following is based xequire vorification, coming as they do from 
‘mén whose cowardly behaviour gives an obvious motive for con- 
coating th truth, 

« After duo allowance has boon mado, T regret being forced to 
the conclusion that Dr. Livingstone was attacked and killed by tho 
Mavito a little to tho west of the north end of Nyassa. 

“The last letter we have from him was written on tho 18th of 
‘May at-the confluence of the Niendo and Rovuma, oalled Ngomano. 
‘From Mikindany (on the coast) to Ngomano is a distance of 160miles, 
‘of which the first 80 is level ground, covered with thick bush and 
forest. ‘Tho xemainder is moro open, and studded with isolated 
mn of igneous rock and low ridges of syenite and schist, which 

the rivor-bed and render it impassable to boats. 
Ngomano the river ig joined from the south-west by the 
Re Page De Tiringrions ered the Rovums, and semaine 
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some time with the chief at the confluence. The country to the 
north had been pillaged by the Mavite, a marauding Zulu tribe 
now settled to the west of Nyassa. This, added to a general 
Arought, rendered provisions scarce. 

“All the camels and many of the buffaloes had by this time 
died from the bite of the Tsetse fly; the men were therefore forced. 
to. carry loads, and a considerable amount of baggage was left 
behind. 


“Leaving this place, they followed a westerly course, and after 
a day's march again saw the Rovuma for the last time. 

“On the third day, having passed soveral plains and tracts of 
forest, they ascended hillslopes clothed with bamboo-jungle. On. 
the seventh they were at Makarika, a small Waiao village, where 
they stayed two days, 

“Four days from Makariks they came to Mataka, a powerful 
Waiao chief, having much cattle and governing a populous district, 

“On leaving Mataka, after a considerable stay, Dr. Livingstone 
lost eleven of tho Bombay sepoys and two of the educated Africans 
who accompanied him. His party was thus reduood to twenty- 
threo. : 

“After eight days’ march they came to Makata,. not far from 
Lake Nyassa. ‘The border of the lake presented a flat sandy shore ; 
it seemed to be about 6 miles wide, and the opposite shoro a white 
sand, and no mountain of any consequence near, although large 
Lhills rose to tho south. ‘From the natives of a small fishing-villago 
under Makata four canoes were hired, in which the party crossed, 
‘Embarking in the morning, they had all Jandea by noon ; the water 
‘was shallow and the canoes propelled by largo bamboo paddles, 
used only at intorvals, 

“There is certainly no patt of the Nyassa south of lat. 11° 
which corresponds with this description. Throughout tho 200 miles 
formerly explored it was found to be a deep blue lake, and at the 
only point at all narrow enough to allow of their orossing in the 
timo mentioned, it is not only deep, but has.a mountain ridge not 
far off its western shore. Besides, the head Johanna man, our 
‘present informant, was formerly one of the party on the Shiré, and 
‘accompanied Dr. Livingstone on foot beyond the point referred to; 
and, as he positively asserts that the old route lay far to the south, 
T have little hesitation in placing the spot where tho lake was 
crossed asthe unknown extremity at about 10° 80's. lat 

“There is a dilatation of the River Shiré soon after it escapes 
from the south end of Nyassa, much resembling what has been 
epresented as found at the northem end; and I doubt not this is 

‘VOL. Xt. L 
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tho river I heard of as coming from a marsh near Mapunda, The 
account I xeoeived when on Nyassa, in lat. 11°, was that Sisia, Kon- 
dowe, Photo, Matete, Mapunda, ‘Chisanga, and N’Karamba were 
the various places passed in going round the north end of the lake 
from where I then was to a point opposite. 

“I was told that Chikamba, the chief of Sisia, fought with the 
‘Mavite; that at Mapunda a river entered from a marsh, but that the 
Jake, ended before Mapunda was reached. 

““"There is good reason to think that Mapunda (or Kampuhda), 
whore Livingstone lauded, is the samo place as that I heard of 
in 1861, ‘From Mapunda Dr. ‘Livingstone went to Marenga; after 
‘two days’ march west: beyond, he crossed in canoes over a marsh. 
‘Phus he left the shores of the lake, and as his first objeot was to 
settle the extent northwards of Nyassa, wo may presume that ho 
‘had now done so and was on his way to Ujiji, perhaps by way of 
Gazebo, Ho seemed to havo followed out tho course mentioned 
in his lotter of May 18, wherein he announced the intention of going 
on at once from Nyassa to Tanganyika, if his operations on the 
former were successful. 

“Leaving Marenga, where they were well treated, a desolate 
country was entored, a region scoured by parties of Mavite, who aro 
at oonstant war with their neighbours, At tho last outpost of the 
luke people Dr. Livingstone was told that the Mavito wore thon 
nor. 

“On the morning of tho socond day's tharch from Marenga, about, 
9 at, when crossing a level plain with grass 8 feot high, and soat- 
tored brush and forest; a band of Mavito suddenly appeared and aro 
‘said at once to have attacked, regardless of the loss of the foremost 
1 they droppod to Dr, Livingstone’s shot. ‘Tho edvotted sAftioan 
‘boys Wore, Gs usta, hear Livingstone, whilo Moosa, with the 
Johanna meh, followed at a short distance behind. On soving that 
something was wrong, Moosa went forward and from behind a treo 
obsorved three Mavite close upon Dr. Livingstone, who was at the 
time endeavouring to reload his gun, While thus occupied he was 
‘wut down by a blow of a battle-axe, which divided the Lone of the 
fheok: ‘Moosa fled, and with him tho other Johanna boys, It seems 
‘that being behind at the time and concealed in the bush they were 
tot observed by the Mavite. . However this may be, they say they 
wore hot pursued to a distance but lay concealed, and towards 
evening came up cautiously to seo if the loads still remained where 
‘they bud cast them down. Finding none, they advanced aid saw 
“Dit Livingstoue's body where Moosa had seen him fall.. The upper 

S Meipyed ahd carried of ot were leo hie gn and evey- 
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‘thing ho carried. Neat him were several of the Aftican boys dead, 
‘and in front lay two Mavite. Having buried the body of their leader 
they left the spot, and after a time recrossed tho lake at Kampunda ; 
Dut so confused is their story, that it is impossible to indioate thelr 
path to Keolwa further than that it lay north of that by which they 


went, 
(Gigned) — “Joux Kine.” 





“To Dr. Seward, HLML's Acting Consul.” 





8, Extracts from a Letter of Dr. Krnx to Sir R. I. Moncinsox, Bant,, 
dated the Oth December, 1866. 


“My pear Sm Ropsuox, 
“Although the ovidence is, in many points, contradictory in 
. detail, and the survivors can give no clear account of their route, I 
find no cause to doubt their veracity in the main points of the nar- 
ative, and allow for much from the fact that an carly flight alone 
saved thom—an act of cowardice which would lead them in a measure 
to exaggorate some of tho ciroumstances. Ono great dificulty is, that 
they speak the language of Johanna only, for this necessitated th tite 
of unskilled it 
“Our last coinmunication from Dr. Livingstone was written by 
him on tho 18th May. ‘He was then at Ngomano, where ho ro- 
mained 15 days, and probably his letter was written about tho 
Ddeginning of that time, or soon after his arrival. We know that ho 
startéa from Mikindany, struck the Rovuma about 80 miles frou 
ite mouth, ahd proceeded to Ngomano, without encountering any 
obstacle; 50 far the natives woro friendly, but the paths were most 
difficult, owing to the dense forest and tangled vegetation, I need 
not recount what ho has narrated, and what has, no doubt, been com- 
municated to you through Her Majesty's Secretary of State; but 
shall briefly stato, so far as I have learned, the condition of the 
pety when at Ngomano. They mustered in all thirty-six, viz. 4) 
x, Livingstone, 12 Bombay sepoys, 10 Johanna men, 9 boys (Afti- 
educated, and 4 Africans who had gone with him from tho 
éci'to Bombay, where they awaited his return. ‘ 
““Ngomiatio, on the confluence of Rovuma and Niende, is thd 
country between these streams, so that he -had oroséed the Rovitaw 
before reaching “the village of the Chief, commonly. tamed’ the 
‘N'donde.’ ‘The Niende was seen to be the main stream, the Rovims 
being secondary to it From previous expeditions wo know that the 
» Rovuma, below the edaffuencs, is very subject to snddéh rises and 
falls, In May it would be & considerable stream, but in Octobed 
La 
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and November a dry bed with hardly a boat-passage, and fordabloe 
every mile. Above the confiuence of the Niende, therefore, it must 
have become a series of almost isolated pools, if the Niende was the 
main source. On Dr, Livingstone’s arrival, the country was in a 
disordered state ; a drought had injured the crop, and the little left 
‘had been carried off to the north of the Rovuma by’a marauding 
tribe of Mavite, Dr. Livingstone seoms to havo obtained provisions 
from the Mabiha of the south-east, and 15 days after his arrival to 
have proceeded westward, ‘The first day’s march was over desert 
country, but the following day they again met the Rovuma, but did 
‘not cross it, They had taken a path which formed a chord to one 
of the river-bends, passing small villages of tho Walolo, a tribo 
speaking the Makua Janguage, and differing in little but the mark 
on the forehead from the main tribe to the south. They reached 
hills towards the end of the third day’s march ; these were clothed 
‘with bamboo jungles, but little water was found, Hero ono of the 
Africans, educated at Bombay, died. On the fourth and fifth days 
‘they seem to have crossed open grassy plains with tress; they were 
steadily making an agcout, as indicated by the coldness of the 
mornings. 

“On the seventh day they were at Makarika, where thoy rested 
‘two days, and after eleven marches camo to Mataka, a town of con- 
siderable size, the residence of a Chief, who has power over a large 
istrict and many poople ; those are of the Waiao tribe, the same 
‘whom we called Ajawa, on the Zambesi. ‘This is a high mountainous 
country with fine soonory and abundant water. Tho streams passed 
had a south-east direction, or seemed to flow to the Niende, and one 
crossed on the ninth day's march from Ngomano was of considerable 
size, 

“This region ix well peopled, and has abundance of enttlo, besides 
goats and fowls, While here Dr. Livingstone was well received by 
the Chief, presonts wore exchanged, and provisions obtained. Tn 
tho short journey already accomplished, the Bombay sepoys had 
proved unequal to the fatiguos and irregular supply of food; the 
‘cattle and camels employed to carry loads had died, seemingly from 
‘the Teetse fly, and drilled sepoys were of no use to take their place ; 
‘thoy wore fatigued and useless, Here Dr. Livingstono discarded 
all, except the Havildar, who bravely stuck by him, and advanced 
while his men returned towards the coast, in company with a slave- 
‘earavan which passed that way, soon after Dr. Livingstone had left 
J An estimate of Dr. Livingstone’s confidence in these men 
‘Maybe formed from the fact that his letters and despatches were 

sléd {0 the chief Mataka to be given to the first caravan : these 
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important documents have not yet been received, although six of the 
sepoys have come in, and Arab caravans arrived at Quiloa. Great 
interest will attach to the recovery of theso papers, as in them Dr. 
Livingstone would probably stato whether he purposed again re. 
tuning to Ngomano (where he bad left some stores on advanci 
after having settled the end of the Nyassa and ite northern limits 
to the Tanganyika. Ihave little doubt myself that any idea he may 
hhave had of returning had, by this time, been abandoned ; indeed, it 
‘seomed contrary to Dr. Livingstone's nature to retrace his steps, nor 
could ho have done so without disorganising his now enfecbled 
expedition. His only chanco of kooping tho remainder together 
seems to have been to advanco beyond tho regions in which 
desertion was easy. Having been 15 days at Mataka his party 
advanced, still in a westerly course, tho first day's march one of the 
Bombay eduoated negroes ran back, and returned to Zanzibar even 
tually with the sepoys. 

“Bight days’ march over hilly country took them to Makata, one 
ay distant from the border of « lake; the chief Makata rules over 
a large district, extending to the waters of the lake. Whether this 
is tho same man as the Makaka mentioned in Lioutenant-Colonel 
Righy’s despatch of the 15th July, 1860, relating to Dr. Roscher's 
sourder near the Rovama, Tam unable to say ; but think it extremely 
probable, In this caso Dr. Roscher must have reached the lake 
further north than has been supposed, but no papers were recovered 
to decide with any certainty where tho fatal event took place. At 
‘Makata’s another Bombay educated boy desorted. 

“The day following their arrival at the lake they obtained four 
canoes, and, embarking in the morning, were all landed on tho 
‘opposite shore by midday. Comparing this water with parts of 
the Zanzibar Harbour, my informants, tho Johanna men, estimate 
the width as nearly six miles, which, from the time taken to cross, 
seems under the truth; but it is to be remembered they are not 
explicit as to when they embarked. On this, however, they are 
decided, that water extended to the north as far as they could see, 








‘and they beard of no end in that direotion. To the south it seemed 


still wider. ‘They algo stated that tho canoes were propelled by 
‘meansof poles, and paddles were seldom used. ‘The water was not 
Aeep ; the opposite shore was of white sand, with plains to the wo 
but no hills visible, although high mountains appeared to the sot 
‘The lake extended at this place north and south. Ni 
“That night they slept at a small village on the western shore, 
and, leaving the water behind, marched west to Kampunda, or, as 


“shay often pronounce it, Mapanda. ‘The people of this place possees 
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only a fow cattle (only a few cattle were seen in town), but they 
gave a goat to Dr. Livingstone, and he remained ono day, Ono of 
the Zambesi boys, Wakotani by name, deserted here; and ,tho 
Hovildar, worn out by disease, which attacked him on orossing 
‘the Nyassa, lagged behind and was left. Dr. Livingstone’s party 
‘was thus reduoed to 20 men, all told ; of these, however, very fow 
knew how to handle firearms, and could be of no service in caso of 
fa determined attack by natives. ‘They loft Mapunda, and arrived 
at Marenga after two days’ march over level land, journeying 
west, No hills wore crossed, although mountains were seen to the 
south; but there was « small hill at Kampunda, . After remaining 
a dey at Marenga, thoy again followed a westerly oourso ovor smooth 
ggound. Marenga, who was civil to tho party, ferried them in 
‘canoes over a muddy channel or swamp, rather than river. Soon 
after this they passed Makeuro, still Keeping west, and slept one 
night in tho jungle, ‘They had beon told that the Mavito wero 
fighting in this part; but thoy had been so long near them, that Dr. 
Livingstone seemed not to regard it, ‘This was to the men; but, 
no doubt, ho was aware that suddenly he might find himsclf faco to 
fyco with them, as happenod to us on a former occasion on Lako 
‘Nyasea, not far south of this very place, ‘Tho fatal attack ocourred 
‘of 9 Ant, in the morning's march, As to tho dato, it is doubtful. If 
‘the data such as I havo been ablo to elicit, from a mass of contradio- 
tory evidence, is to bo relied on, it would be about the 15th of July ; 
not before then, but possibly, if thore had been stoppages, of which 
zo account has boon taken, as Jato as tho end of that month. A 
‘great difficulty hore ooours : for, on reckoning back from the dato of 
arrival of tho Johanna mon at Zanzibar, wo find a disoropancy 
‘of neatly a month macoounted for. And whethor this is to be in 
torctlated before or aftor tho fight, T am as yot quite unable to 
Yotermine; but if tho meoting with the Mavito and Dr. Living- 
stone's death did not happen in July, it must have happened in tho 
following month. Iam at prosont inclined to think it happened 
bout tho last weok of July. ‘Tho question of dato must bo held as 
‘far from being settled; but this in no way affeots the more import 
nt ‘pat of the narrative, As Iwas saying, about 0 at. in tho 
‘moming’s ‘march, they found themselves traversing a plain country 
covered with grass as high as a man's waist, and abounding in low 
Dushes with foresttreos and denso wood at intervals, such, indoed, 
‘as: js seen a little further south, where tho country is known. 
‘Livingstone led tho way, having next to him, as usual, the Zambesi 
Pesisas Boptey-efocsied Afioen, while Mocen Ghd of 
‘menj drew up the rear. As Moosa is our only 
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authority for what happened at this time, I may state that he was 
about 50 yards behind Dr. Livingstone when the boys passed tho 
‘word from the Doctor in front that the Mavite were seen a little 
distance off. On this he ran forward, having with him his loaded 
rifle, When he had reached within ten paces of Dr. Livingstone, 
the Mayite were near and charging, their heads dressed with feathers 
‘Visible above the large Caffro shields of ox-hide. Their arms were 
spears and battleaxes. On seeing Dr. Livingstone and his boys 
with levelled muskets, they checked their charge for a moment, and 
came on with a hissing sound when they found they wore not fired. 
on. Dr. Livingstone then shot the foremost man ; he dropped dead 
‘tho others fired, and, as the smoke cleared away, Moosa saw threo 
men facing Dr. Livingstone, Moosa was at, this time standing 
Dehind a tree, in order to fire. Seeing the Mavite suddenly #0 
lose, he appears to have been panic-stricken. Dr. Livingstone had 
emptied his gun, and was endeavouring to reload, when faoed by 
theso three Mavite, who cut him down with a blow from a battle 
‘axe which severed the neck-bone, so that the head dropped forward. 
‘and he fell instantly. What happened on tho field after this is 
unknown. Moosa ran off, and having boon behind probably was 
‘unseen, while the Mavite attacked those who were with the Doctor 
and had fired. 

* Moose in his flight met his men; they had already heard tho 
firing a little way in front, and were prepared to throw down their 
Toads and make off. This they now did, and xan to a distanco, 
where they hid themselves in tho bush. Near sunset they came 
out; and, desizous of seeing if any of the loads stil remained, they 
stealthily approached the place, Finding nothing where they had 
‘thrown them down, and seeing no one, they became bolder and 
cautiously advanced, when they saw Dr. Livingstone’s body stripped 
of all but the trousers, and presenting ono wound in the back of 
the neck. ‘They scraped a hole in tho soil, and placed: the body 
‘there, covering it over with earth. They did not stay longer} near 
Livingstono’s corpse were the bodies of two of the boys, which they 
Rooognised in the dim light by the ragged trousers atill on them. 
‘The of two Mavite lay near, it might be 20 yards off, their 
shields by their sides, but spears and axes had been carried off 
Nothing Yemiained to bring away, the Mavite had taken ally #he 
nine Johating ‘men who have come back saw two boys ‘dead. One 
Johanna man ‘nd all the Bombay and Zembesi boys ate: missing ; 
‘and there is little chance that any one of them ever returns, taking 
as truth the statements solemnly made by the Johanna man and his 
‘ight companions, whi all-declare that, althougb, with the exception 
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of Moosa, none saw Dx. Livingstone fall, yet they assisted afterwards 
in depositing the body in its shallow grave. 

“T shall not now follow in detail the narrative of the return 
joumey. Dr. Livingstone was gone; it has, therefore, little inter- 
fest. It was only a gang of ignorant negroes, destitute of every- 
thing and fearing every man they saw, endeavouring first to avoid 
habitations, then joining a coast caravan, which they met after 
crossing the lake at Kampunda. On the way to tho coast at Quilon 
the party was suddenly attacked by a party of Mavite and dispersed, 
Evory one fled, the Johanna men now for the second time; ivory 
and slaves were abandoned and left to the will of the dreaded ma- 
rauders. No account is given by the Johanna men of their having 
crossed the Rovuma on the return journey ; but they crossed some 
river-beds, at that time dry, with pools of x in them. No doubt 
one of these was the Rovuma, whjch could be little more than as 
osoribed in the dry soason beforo the junction of the Niends, its 
chief supply. 

‘Thus has ended what at ono time promised: 40 be an expedition 
rich in results, and wo must again pause in the march of discovery, 
leaving the map of Africa disconnected string of lakes, every one 
of which is incomplotoly surveyed. Boginning at tho north, the 
‘Viotoria Nyanza is known only at its north and south ends ; tho ine 
termediate coast on the west side has not been seen, and the east is 
entirely hypothetical, beyond the simplo fact that it must hi 
limits in that direction, As to the Albert, but a small part ik 
known, and, like the Tanganyika, its north and south onds aro ax 
yotablank, ‘The southern end, however, is now the only one of 
interest, on account of the possibility of its uniting with tho ‘Tan- 
ganyike, and thus moving the Nile sources far to the south, and 
proving the Portuguese who visited Cazembe to have been the first 
to reach them, 

“Tdo not say that such a thing is probable; I beliove it is not, 
‘I suspect, however, that Dr. Livingstone was satisfied the Nyassa 
did not extend far beyond where he crossed it, if, indeed, it was the 
‘Nyosen that he passed over. His first object and one of his chief 
‘aims was to determine the extent of the Nyassa northwards, and it 

4s vory improbable that he would push on into an unknown and 
Gocidedly dangerous Iand beyond it, leaving this important point 
mnaccomplished. That it was the northern prolongation of the 
‘Nyassa Tam decidedly inclined to believe : for, firstly, the general 

eotion from Ngomano—which was west—would lead him there, 

’ be none of the southern crossings by which he traversed 
‘tho lake, for indeed no part of the lake south of lat. 11° s, is shallow, 
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certainly nowhere could it be crossed in canoes propelled by long 
‘amboos. On the western side, also, thero are hills at all tho erost- 
ings, except at Kota Kota, and there the lake is wide. I believe 
‘that Dr. Livingstone first came upon the lake nearer Jat. 10°, where 
‘the lofty mountains which were seen by us further south, on both 
sides, have subsided. ‘The precipitous rocky borders of the Nyassa, 
in lat, 11°, are too marked a feature to escape the observation of the 
most obtuse, and the Johanna men all speak of the land on both 
sides as flat, the shores sandy, and the water shallow. 

“T find in my note-book, under date 7th October, 1861, when at 
the foot of the hills inhabited by the Mavite on the shore of Nyassa, 
the following entry :—'Sisia, Kondowe, Photo, Mateto, Mapunda, 
Ohisanga, N’karamba ; places between this and tho other side, keep- 
ing by the bank, Chikamba, the chief of Sisia, fights with the Azitu 
(another name for the Mavite), ‘The lake ends at Photo Shingo and 
‘Matete,...... AtMapnnda the lake is narrow.’ Such was tho 
information I collected regarding the lake when returning, after 
having explored and inapped 200 miles of its extent, but failed to 
reach tho northern extremity, which seemed so near. I was told 
elsewhere that a river came from a marsh and joined the lake at the 
north, and also that there was a large river, the Rava, Mapuné 
‘was said to have cattle, and the lako to end, not at one place, but at 
the threo above-named places, which were at the samo time somo 
distance apart. 

““Tamnow inalined to believe that the Mapunda of this account is 
tho Mapunda or Kampunda mentioned by Dr. Livingstone's Johanna 
men. Wo may yet obtain somo information on questioning Arabs 
‘and natives of those parts, Ihave endeavoured and yot hope to 
find the native boy who was with Dr. Roscher at the time of his 
murder to the east of the lake ; something, too, may be learned from 
Bombay, the head man of Speke's expedition, who is himself of the 
Wahiao tribe, and a native of the country on this side of the 
Mavite. fa 

“You may rest assured that nothing will be left undone to 
@licit information by the Consul or myself, Full depositions will 
‘Desent home by the former, together with all other information, 
suthentio or otherwise, we can obiain. Wo may say of Dr. Living: 
stone thet bis end came mercifully at last: few minutes seam to 
havo elapsed: between tho first appearance of danger and the fatal 
blow. ie 

“Let me close this very hurried letter, impressing onde more on 
you that the information it contains is the resolt of an imperfect 
investigation; much ‘has still to be elicited, much never will be 
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known. If I disbelieved the story, you know I would bo the last 
to repeat it; but Ido think that substantially, although not in 
detail, itis correct, 

“Joux Kim.” 





4, Eetracts from a Latter of Dn. Kinx to Sim Rovertox Muncwsox, dated 
Hie 19th December, 1866. 


“Da, Lavivostoxn had told us, in dospatchos of the 18th May, 
that north of the Royuma, beyond the confinence, the Mavite, those 
‘emigrant Zulus mentioned by us as soon to the north-west of Nyassa, 
and os having migrated from south of the Zambesi about forty 
yearn ago, wero dovastating tho whole ‘country, Ho remained somo 
‘timo with tho chiof of Ngomano, at the confluence of the Niendo (or 
Loonde) and the-Rovama, Dr. Livingstone’s predecessors on. this 
routo wero tho lamented young German, Dr. Albrecht. Roscher, 
murdered by the people botwoen the Rovuma and the Lake, and the 
Inte Baron von der Deoken, who was driven back ‘and gino mux 
doved farther north, But ‘Livingstone has always passed where 
others failed, and ho did so here. Ho advanced from Ngomano, 
first through level forestland, thinly peopled, and afterwards 
Yhrough # mountainous region inhabited by the Waiao and Makua 
taibes, among whom he found good treatment, instead of treachery. 
But his party at tho samo timo became thinner. ‘Tho Bombay 
‘Marines collapsod, all but the Havildar, who followed his chief when 
tho rest of his men returned to tho coast, Some of tho eduoated 
natives also absoonded, Ho wont on with tho xemaining Afrioans, 
‘tho Johanna men, and the Havildar, ‘The country he was in pos 
sossed © cool climate, and was peopled by soattored villagers, ruled 
hy chiefs of considerable power, rioh in oattle, 

«He axzived on the eastern shore of Nyassa, at a place where tho 
loko seems to have been narrow, and, what is more wonderful, 
shallow; but take native tales for what they may be worth. Tt is 
commonly assorted by the survivors that they were taken across in 
‘ewioes, propelled chiefly by means of long ‘bamboos, and that, em- 
barlsingsin the morning, thoy had all crossed. by noon, ‘The shore 
on both sides was fat, but hills appeared to the south. I believe 
this was 9.litfl to-the north of where I have placed the end of the 
Jako in the map I communicated to the Royal Geographioal Society, 
and which is published in the ‘Journal,’ volume xxxv. (I believe 


this shallow water crossed by Livingstone was the river I heard’ 
‘ 0 oome from marsh.) 
% 2's frst objeot, wo know, was to determine the northern 
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limits of Lake Nyassa. I conclude that he had satisfied himself of 
this point at onos, for had he not, most assuredly he would have 
‘taken canoes and followed up the water to the north. Certainly he 
‘would not have turned his back upon it, and advanced beyond into 
‘what he well knew to be a dangerous region, to encounter or chance 
a meeting with those savages who had once before turned his 
route, 

“My impression is, he had satisfied himself that this shallow (if 
shallow it be) continuation of Nyassa did not reach far, thet it was 
of no importance, and therefore probably had no current. He 
crossed it with the intention, as he told us, of pushing on to Tan- 
ganyika from Nyassa, if all went well. ‘The desertion of some men, 
and tho death or invaliding of others, had so weakened his party 
that ho must have seen that a return to the Rovuma conflionoe 
‘would bave closed the present expedition, He knew that his chanoo 
vwas, baving got tho men, to keep them marching on further from 
home and the hope of a successful flight. 

“On the west of the lake the villagers were civil, and warned 
him of the Mavite in front, with whom they were at war. These 
om to be tho samo Mavite who send out marsuding expeditions to 
the south of Nyassa and eastward, even to within eight days! march 
of Quilon. ‘Their language is still Zuky, although the blood is mixed 
by intermingling with the captive races they have subdued, From 
Mapunda, on the west side of tho narrow portion of tho lake, they 
marched to Marenga, two days’ journey distant, Marengs was oivil, 
and forried the party over a marshy tract of mud, which they might 
Ihave gone round by a déour. ‘Tho outlying villagers warned them 
that the Mavite were out, but Dr. Livingstone heeded not what they 
said ; indeed, since leaving Ngomano he had been marching in a 
Jand full of fear and dread, and no doubt bad come to look on the 
Mavite as fow and far between, and the chance of meeting with them 
1s small; or postibly ho had determined to go straight at their ead. 
quarters, and thus try to reach their chief. When he liad joumayed 
a day and a half from Marenga, about 9 4.2, the party was snddenly 
attacked in plain ground, covered with grass threo fect high, and 
Bers ime of forest and bush. Just at this time they seem to 

sybeen in a thicket, so that the Johanna men, at a little distance 
behind, did not seo Dr, Livingstone and the boys in front. Mido, 
the head inin.of the Johanne party, did, and witnessed fhe soon 
from behind a tree. Dr, Livingstone, who had just empticl. his 
gun, endeavoured to reload, while three Mavite ‘lose on 
‘him, and one of them eut him down with one blow of an axe, which 
vpioroed the neck, and cansed instant death. As he sank, the head 
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dropped forward. Moosa ran off, and it is vory doubtful, om his 
‘own showing, whether the enemy saw him. Meeting the others, 
who bad been wamed by the shots, they joined, and all fled to a 
Aistance, where they retained concealed until evening, when, 

turning to seek for the loads they had cast down, and not finding 
thom, they advanced cautiously, and saw the body of their leader 
whore it had fallon, with but one wound in the back of tho neo 
tho upper clothes had been stripped, and everything carried off, 

‘Woaro at the mercy of our informants, bit they tell a tale such 
as I bolievo, for had they inventod it they would have made a story 
‘moro to thoir credit. Nothing has come to us, not a relio or thing 
to show, and nono but Johanna men have returned; yet I think their 
position behind, and the fhct of their escaping bofore being seen, 
‘may account for this, 

“T fear tho talo is tuo, much as I could wish to think it was 
otherwise, 

“You may imagine how I feel, being the first to communicate tho 
‘ad news regarding my leader, whom I had known, I may ay, far 
more intimately during tho Zambesi oxpodition than any other 
member of it, On all occasions I was his companion, when there 
‘was rough work to do, I could nover wish a bettor leader ; and 
now Toften think what might have beon tho result had there boon 
‘ome one near him to use his rifle with a steady hand, and not stay 
cowering to eo tho murder from behind a treo, as did the head 
Johanna man; true, ho could not uso his gan, and T believe haa no 
ammunition. ‘I must close, and I wish, in doing so, st wore with tho 
hope that all is falso; it may bo so, I hope indeed it is, but confoss 
it is hopo against hopo all tho while. 











“ Joux Kink," 


5. Resiltsof the Bnglity at Quiloa, 
‘The following Despatoh from Dr. Seward and Lotter from Dr, Kirk 
relato the results of their journey of enquiry to Quiloa:— 
“My Lon, + Zaxsibas, 26th Jan., 1867. 
"Thave the honour to inform you tha; in prtuance of an inten- 
tion expressed in my last despatch conootning, the asserted death of 
Dr. Livingstone, I havo personally mado inquiries amongst the 
‘$raders of Keelwa and Kivingi, and have gathered information there 
‘which tends to throw discredit on the statement of tho Johanna 
‘who allege that they saw their leader dead. 
dence of the Nyassa traders strengthens the stspicion 
“nen abandoned the traveller when he was aboat to 
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traverse a Mavite-haunted district, and, for ought they know to the 
contrary, Dr. Livingstone may yet be alive. 
“I purposo sending details by the next mail, and have the 


honour, &e., 
(Signed) “G. Eowsx Sewano.” 


“My pear Sm Rovenicx, “ Zanribar, 28th Jan., 1867. 
“We have visited the once famous Quiloa, now a deserted port, 
with a few wattleand-daub houses, an Arab fort falling to pieces, 
and the last remains of the old Portuguese defences. The trade of 
Quiloa has gone to Kivingi, about 7 miles further north, on the coast 
whore, behind an intricate barrier of reefs, the slave-trado may 
safely be carried on; for Quiloa is the chief resort of the Nyassa 
‘caravans, whose business is in slaves. 

“These Arabs and Sowabeli traders have pasoed even from Zan- 
sibar to Loanda (on the westem coast of Africa), and traversed the 
‘Lake regions in every direction ; but their business is not geography, 
and it is thoir intorest to give as little information as possible: 
Desides they cannot, if they would, describe a new land. . They go 
for ivory and slaves, and care nothing abont lakes and rivers, unless 
they stand in their way and delay progress. Some caravans follow 
the samo route as that by which Livingstone went to the lake: they 
even cross it, or rather a marshy creek, at the northern end, where 
he did ; but they avoid the land of the Mavite. From what I know 
of the Jake they cannot pass south; we may conclude that their 
route is to tho north-west, just in the direction required to reach tho 
‘Tanganyika. 

“Wo may consider it now settled that thio Nyasm ends in tho 
tonth degree of south latitude; for Livingstone would not have left 
that point doubtful: where he crossed in canoes [the lake] was very 
shallow and narrow ; tho country was level and marshy, and peemied 
{just like the region to the south, where it ends, and where, yearly 
with the rise of water in the lake, considerable tracts are flooded. 
‘Had Livingstone suspected that this marshy creck came from another 

@ he would have followed it up. Instead of this he set out seem- 
ae for the rivers which flow to Cazembe, and probably to the 

“Front the little heard at Quiloa I can find nothing to 
us in hope. The story has been confirmed in so far that 
crossed the lake but if the tale be truo,"We never shall lear more. 
Tt would be easy to send a native to the lake; but no one can pass 
-among the Mavite, “We may still hope for letters and even portions 
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of diary, although I suspect the Arabs have destroyed them, fearing 
disclosures regarding thoir atrocities, which are well described by 
Baker. 

‘The Lake regions cannot possibly bo left as they aro: the de- 
cisive journey has yot to be accomplished. Wo know that lakes 
exist, and a few pointa on their shores have been seen; but of the 
“Lake regions wo know littlo indeed, when we know not whether the 
‘Tanganyika discharges its waters to tho north, south, or west. Wo 
mow not where the Albert Lake oxtonds; tho Viotoria Nyantza is not 
the lake figured on themap. Whoever traverses the chain of lakes will 
find fame with much greater vase than those pioneers who reached 
their shores and first demotistrated their existence, I belive the 
Best plan woilld bo to traverse Unyamwezi and remain on ‘Tan- 
ganyika, which can be examined by boats built of native timber, and 
native African carpenters may easily be found, ‘Tho road thither 
is easy, although long, and at Kazé a depot inay bo formed. ‘Tho 
‘Nyaan Lake T consider disposed of, and w boat on Turigettyika could 
ottle whether tho Oazonibé streams entter ut the wouth, 


“Mo Bir Roderick Murchison, Bart" ? “3, Kime 








hip Basra eit ho couldnt ag and andes end ofLvogton 
sui logge th bop tat e's lal ad. hte matt a 
‘ery dnoupett on that Lak Tanganyika which bo had gone out to axplora, 
only warped in sng th now tt inked yh 
favite, he would bo comparatively safe, and so fur from the lines of commmuni- 
‘ation that it would be finpossible to hear of him for many months, except hy 
tho accident of ome Arab trader bringing. down the intelligence £0 tho cust, 
twas on this account, and trusting to the last despatch from our Const, 
ofcally reporting what ho baa heard fom tho Arab traders as to the untruth 
filneas ofthe Johanna men, that he thought there might stl bo soine hopes— 
tua Av alga hey Sug rs uy dele, to have beh recs 
wal ove fore thoy decided, to have better evidence 
St Or Net es al Gatacan fo dua te’ and nck te 
‘Afvians, attached to Livingstone, hia eaters, and inthe 
reat, and. who Were described as & cowardly ruoa df any of theso mogroes, 
fpr of whom wero id to bre reaped had returned an told th sry, 
thay wight thon believe it. And why sbould they not have rutarned, i that 
‘vas dead, as well as the Jobarina mon ? Ho thought ft was thvis duty 
‘to dling to the hope as long as thoy cot, wntil some more Wecisive avidenco 
road Pasng fom his ajc te we dicot would rn 
a genetal condition of our geographical knowledge of Afri at this 
ment a compared with what was knows. bufore the dlsoveries of Duan 
fand Speke. He bad in his band a doctment drawn up by Mr. Pindlay, in 
‘ebioh Tobe stages in out nowledge ofthe lakes were represented. Firat, thera 
was tho discovery of the Tanganyika Take by Burton end Speke, then, 
wery of Victoria Nyanza by Spake, and the grat jm ‘of Speke 
4, nally, the discovery of the Albert, Nyanca by Sit Samuel 
ery which had-led to the idea of Tanganyika, Lake 
etn ith the Albert Nymur, “The ret oot of Livngsaney 
Joumey was 40 aeath tho northern end of ‘Tanganyika, and solve. that 
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bem completely, In hoping most ardent that Livingstone aa escaped, 
‘rou so. wiat a wide deld of exploration. was open to: hin It 
twas upon tis featare of the question ‘hat be wilbed the dscasdon {0 


of Livingstone's death ley o heas 
‘of the ake sytem of Ain tbo 
i ie of the great al: rom is 
in Afica of nearly five ‘was complied to di 
ent For is pr be fat peep oa ra te 
‘that had been laid before ther, that they sbould see Livingetone's 
—Sumedighy tet abl erage’ teagnnh Aca it wan no wos tat 
exceed a t Africa, i was no wonder that 
Taiogios ine leds watiny 0 wenier at ote mea tats teadnd 
‘ver returned from that abominable country. The death of Livingstone had 
ven a check to African exploration, and he felt perfectly convinced that for 8 
‘time to come tle centre of Africa would be closed to ws, although we 
‘dong mich, ail we Kew but litle. We know that lakes existed, but we 
had not been able to explore well any one of them. We had reached certain 
Inkes, stil their extent was perfeotly vague. He felt certain that no individual 
‘enterprie would ever open Alcea, except to this extent,—that an wofortuoate 
tar weary ad tlio, might tur to he Geir Sola and 
stato with all hurality the litle that he ad. dove. With rgd to Lage 
Bian, he was perfectly couvinon! that, ax Baron von der Dedten and De, 
Revoter hal been led, and Mr. Liviogtone bad lef her hanes fn -Afioa as 
Livingstone had fala & snccifice; and ‘they could not erect 8 motte 
aut fo hls memory en the ple whee fl, yet Ai sae Weald ve fn 
thelr hearts as tat of s man who lisd sobly doe his duty. Returting to 
the ak aim of Ae, the cay auasion of naportane atthe prov 
moment was whether the Tuoganyik Lake were rally the heed-water of ‘tho 
Nile by means of a eotumunication with the Albert Nyanra. He did not 
hac nthe opin of Mr. Findlay on dis sje 1 war ‘spemble to 
pow ating What exten Gail Ain wal ws expla bene. 
‘Thore were people in England who talked about the souroe of the Nile aud 
tad other tives, who woald bare more hesitation in expredsing an 
na tion the wares of tbe Serer nod the Tharex, Hiv Own ophlen 
Te rm he alte ok, a her it ge he eat Inf, 
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‘The Preswoxve observed that there were somo points connected with our 
knowledge of the Afiiean interior which Sir Samuel Baker had not alluded to, 
Tt was well mown to geographers that far to the south of the country which, 
‘Sir Samnel Baker had explored, Portuguese subjects had traversed, those 
regions more than once or twice, and they had heen traversed ‘besides by 
umorous native traders, He wanted to recall the attention of the meeting £9 
the possibility of Livingstone having got upon one of those routes which the 
Portiguose followed, either between ete on tho Zambesi and Cazembe, or the 
slaveeroute botween Qnilon and the far intorior. Now i Livingstone be once 
far advanoed on these routes, what difioulty was there ia his going forward in 
safty to Gacombe? "Thay ad no evidened to ret upon, he repeated bt that 
of te Jobauna men ad until thoy had star evidence, Bo never would 
believe that Livingstone was dead. Ho would not, thereiore, put the: Sosity 
nto mourning for the death of Livingstone. He would stil cling to thoas 
says of hopo which tho last despatch from Dr, Seward at Zanzibar justified. 

“SJ. Gnawrono was sorry he ft obliged to agres with Sir Samuel Baker 
tnd to differ from the President. "It would have been very satisfactory if they 
had had the actual depositions of' these Johanne people, hey wero said t0 
bo cowardly, but they were not more cowardly thea the Sepoys, who ran airay 
Jong before the massusre occurred. ‘They were said to be lira, but there were 
zany of the ee dhciption in tee pr of ho word, Sakenty yr 4g 
Sir Wiliam Joes gaye very fevgrbledencrpin of theo pel i, fhe 
‘Asiatlo Transactions’ They would obiorve that tho Jat despateb, in which 
was ‘tho hope that Livingatone was alive, yas by Dr. Seward, the 
Acting Resident at Zanzibar. Now, Dr, Kirk, a friend of Livingstone, a man 
‘who had travelled in the interior, and who’ was better ablo Yo judge than 
Dr, Soward, exptoased no hope whatover in his letter ofthe very sane dats, 

‘Mr. Honson Wain sald ho was with Dr. Livingstone many months in 
Affiot on the River Shiné, and knew many of these people whose names had 

‘montloned to the mesting. Ho had met with men of the Mavite tribe, 
fro & terror to the Portuguese and although Dr. Kirk imagined that 
they sromed tg the northward of the Zambos frty yen, ago he wat Ie to 
Dollove that his particular band, who were killing everybody right and left 
‘roughout the country, only oroseed in 1866, Jt had been athted in the 
ie papers that Dr, Lvingstong eer ho truck the lke bal ben in cle 
{ison with the slavo-dalra, “Ho had th pleasure of ting them, from eters 
the had received within tho last few days from Zanzibar, that Livingstoue had 
‘ot beon fn collision nt all with the save-dealers, As to Alt Moos, he Imew 
Ta ANE Maat Dea a vate fase sn; bl be vae 
‘untrathftl, and wou tough thick and thin’ whenever it 
were Ua pry Moc was ean oral wot as cadence nat 
"Dut Dr. Kirk bad been there: ho knew Moss and he knew all tho amen 
‘and ho was the most likely man of all who hed been upon that coast to come 
to 1 sound conclusion, He must say ho plaood faith tm the sagacty of Dr, 
Kivi, and whatever opinion Dr. Kink entertained with regard to the fhto of 
Livingstone he must enteriain. He would add, thab one of the two Afriean 
ays Suppened to hav fallen with Liington Was rooted tobe in salty, 
‘having left the expedition when it reached the shores of ‘Nyassa, ‘These boys, 
{in common with many others who were now at the Cape, were amongst these 
erent who had bua atl by Livingatone fom the avedalr in 188), 
atl they iad alway shown the great rpard and ato forthe Dat 
‘Ho had received a letter from Zaneibae within the last few days, telling him 
iyass, had met with, 
‘bad been 


one of thes boys in crossing the north end of Lake N 

: aE his tribe and with one of his sisters—from whom separated 
the boy remained bebind, ‘This was about five days prior $0 the 

other boy, of whose bravery he could personally speak, fll fighting 
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by his faster’ side, Ali Moosa, when on his way back from the spot whore 
Livingstone was killed, saw this boy again on tho shores of the lake. Now, it 
innd occured to him that if any inquiry was to be set on foot, this boy would 
‘bea most valuable help, for he spoke and wrot» English, and respected English 
people. With regard tthe Mavite they were a lawless set; But he dou 








Trhether they won be antgenatic tthe mang of wate strangers beste 
they are not in league with slave-deaers ata Livingstone tuet with 
thom on his previows Jourey, they were the tener of te'whole comity; 
bat, upon his men to them in the Zula made off and 


‘on 
ait gaat ins Th be ol mot ere gt ct hay 
‘would hare in aacking Livingston, vale, over by the 
‘reer of fete by ten’ Sr Saale had ned 0 
loony treboting tah with the All of Livingstne, he interior € ABice 
Soul te clos," For hie part ‘he bad no fa tnt Afticn would rena te 
terra énxgnta i ad ben i past ages" Letther—aod Tt waa tho tara 
tho sorydteriae to deal wih whet was to eal cares of tat coma and 
the rea danger to exploration. Tt wan the sree He lad ied fos Oe 
ox four yours tn thn ist of the mca terrible somes that was owl 
Aragine “At th presnt moment there wan slanetrde ging on ere that 
tras listo known.” Golecel Highy and Colne. Payfnie End toll hin tet 
3500 slave pamed Geog Zansfbar in the cures of the year. With the 
Atavrtade th foarsng hey could imagine wit aint tank J wea for 
the traveller to yass through tho country. "Tt was this diculty which Living. 
Inn, he tat Ris i loge th hai ed et 
cs he cn 7 
Hostruck when be fist knew the Zambea. 
ipa Staats io ought th spurt ol i i 
guna ‘ 
‘pablo fo the quetcn ui 


‘were f whether Livingstone were live ot 
dead, “Our data in both cases wero very imperfoot.. The fate of Livingstone 
A this moment yas renartably-sualgour fo that of rackln: in 14, 
rai'wat ng an thee were 

and produce indubitabe proofs 












of his. work. He and the 

fon agate that ome ef thn “his coontry 

Tale or Livingatoe nigh ‘Shalt they, 
‘: : aha that they, 

‘a mumtrs of the Geograph he trod rine 
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eaten, well acqunnted with pats of the region remy explo, bed, 

Senile Mell ¢ hope that Livingstone might be stil alive, “Althpagh i¢ 
‘wus gy of hope esly, they woul, ho was sor, agro with him tbat an 
Todt Sat be sot out to eles up this pata guetien, Until that 
ea Sony hoo President) should rnin Sn Gout a8 Yo the death of tbe 
rat explore. 





ADDITIONAL NOTIOES. 
(Printed by order of Cowell.) 


1. Notes on Rangoon. 
[Rxtruct of w Letter from Mr, Atazxanxn Bnowy to Mr, Jou Fuxatrxo, dated 
Tangoon, 16th Feb, 1867.) 

Fee rt ea Ae le pry td pera ak 
co at last that 10 fist adv Ey 3c that 
Sian aely bce gui ry te pon and tae 
sores of th two ports quite explain thi, Rangoon is on a maguificent sive, 
with no difcultis of Zavigation, communteating direct with the frontier of 
British Donon, and Genes with’ tho eapital ond most Important provinces 
of Burmah Propin, Teds th outlay In fet, of tho wholo country: ts rise has 
een tnost ramarkable, Tn 1852 ft was nothing, and now it {+ large and 
Bouvahing city with 66,000 £6 70,000 inhabitants, anc i sl steadily extend~ 
ng. Tt is the Head-gcartorsof the rice-trade (Dassein being s0 near, only 
foto two or thee day’ journey trough tho oredks, ean easly bo worked a a 
Saiyan it be hee of al the pnd of Burma, Proper, 
‘when it domes in cours of time to be doveloped. At present there is tem 
‘porary check to the prosperity of Buranah generally, owing to the unsatisfactory 
‘state of matters in the King’s territory (or Burmah Prope). His oppreasions, 
Qztonions, wd ervey inye renched such point av tor ‘noone 
the people against bin. ‘There has already been a serious rebellion, and 

fc has boon for tho-time quelled, yot tho universal opinion is that things 
are rxaly working up toward another and moro seis outa 
feome more than probable that ero long our interference, and probably the 
ftunexation of the Wwholo country, may become an imperative. necemity. Tt 
‘ould appear that the Burmese would hail such a result with delight, a8 they 
® ‘the stato of spatter in British Burma with tae in Upper 











‘They aro a. roeat intelligent raco of people, and what Tittle one sees 
it ie i Lope one mw ror hfe 

‘natives of India, Though Bhoodists, they soem utterly 
‘without the- prejudices; or at least the narrowness of mind, of our natives. 
‘Bog tare Gulati ystems of location, ey oy eng old 
by ir law to reside for three years in a kyoung, or religious house, where 
‘serve the poonghies or priests, and are edueated by them in reading, 
‘arithmetic, as well as in religious knowledge. 
very wise one: ‘The pias of whom ther ‘aro vast numbers, 


pact 
Barge, go rnd tho riage and at ea ones 
Teck, on Wi thy and he Hoye ie 
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‘The boys are thus boarded for three years, reo of direct cst to their parent, 

at the expense of the whole community, and both acquire habits of rextaing 
tion to authority, whith vali not pesily be the ase a he sma 

fe at home, ad oan imple vert edict a 

re 











ty et ree a 
ey py pop nytcy d 
; 


slivers, prosaining most weoerooy ie 
one of whim Saterfereds tho tlarable welch 


‘taking it all as i ¢ were his due, 1 was told such soence were not uncommon, 
vag unum bere ny th hacia Cnn gon 
‘though lazy. sre much dienes of 
uy allt sa boar Beth Bar is perfomned by oslo 
India. Altogether they are a race well caloulated, under good government, 10 
‘make far more of country than ever the Hindoos could; nnd were this coly- 
‘seoured to Upper Burmab, there must be a great fature before the country, and 
‘tpgon cool sot aiiy to eo «pac th unt perce 
rita very etic sod spate he iver Salvo: hoses haa 
¥ y iver 
Fecam, i tonavigabo teat aboot a Habdvel mie ena aot 
Yarriar of rapids, ‘There is litle or no rice-trade, and nothing, in fact to 
depend upon but the teak-timber 0 the extremely. deprosed 
‘ai far wih rep ate hr herent at Seay 
snd merchants, who former set ‘i their head-quartars, have now 





Baploration of the Endeavour River, Caps York Peninsula, Australia, 
By Jou Janonxe, Esq., Police Magistrate, Somerset, Cape York. 





Ox the moming of 27th September, 1 ‘my son and threo of 
Qe th ori September, 1865, coompanied by my son ana drve 


having by the courtesy of Acting-Com- 
‘with & boat and erew, I entered the 
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17 miles distant in a direct line from Gtossy Hill, at the entrance of the 

T followed the upward course of tho river for about 2 miles above the tide, 
‘The stream had ceased to run, but thore was abundance of water in large 
rocky pools, ‘The banks on either side were high, and the country level, of 
ed soll, well grassed, and moderately timbered. I saw no scrub, except on 
tho small alluvial fata by the riverside. ‘These were covered with vine-sorub 
‘novally seen in such sitations, ‘Tho trees were large white gum, melalouc, 
Hikeeotion, white colar, Moreton Bay chesnut, and. coralntre growing to a 
ery ig’, “Viny of game vas Hat and wal py of ai who 
onde off as soon as they saw ui. T estimate the distance traveled to bo, by 
‘ho river, 21 miles, and in a direct Tine, 12 miles from the mouth of the river, 

‘On reaching the boat at dusk it was found that one of the crew had reoeived. 
ss wound from the acidental discharge ofa rife, so severe as to make it nooss- 
fary to return to the abip without delay ; and it was retched before daylight 
next morning. 

"A boat was ngain Kindly placed at my disposal by Commander Yonge. | I 
‘id not, however, consider It nocosary to resumo my examination of the 
oper part of Wo'Badanvour, but provteded fo snreh te land tn the ele 
‘outhood of the entrance for feah Water, Landing on the south sido, under 
Grnasy Hil, atcompanied by my son nd Lioatonant Wain, nx T proceed 
slang tho es of the mang ending fa Mount, Cook, and found alt the waters 
‘courses dry, with the exooptlon of one marked "fredh".in the chart In that 
fh small quantity of water, putrid, and quite waft to drink, remained, I 
ftsonded & prominent point in the tango, and had a view of the river winding 
‘hroogh a broad valley, tho country consisting of lightly timbered, low ridges. 
‘Tho wil of tho neighbourhood of Mount Cook const hie of por ety 5 
‘tho ridgos aro atrewn thickly with broken clayey slate, ‘The thaber js chicly 
Hrlagyebork and Bloodwood, ‘Mount Cook isl is of granit formation, 

“At thoro was no water to bo found on tho south sido, we crossed to the 
north of the tiver, and at the head of a watercourgo which rune into the cca 
At tho foot of Mount Yonge, about 2 miles distant from the beach, good pools 
of fresh water woro discovered, Thin was the only fresh water 1 could find 
Sn the neighbourhood, though doubtless theto was more, as the natives woro 
nomorous. 

‘Tho whole of the pein formed between the sea-beach and tho north arm ofthe 

v0 ts to consist of mangrove-swamp and sandhills, covered with 
dont sal bron, ely bank af al of ea 
‘ood wore mot with hore but { did not sucoeed in Gnding any further up the 
ver, oF ofa stiflcetsizo for trade, 

at bret tat tho rc of water nr tho mouth of the Ende; 
-vour River forms 40 strong an obstacle to ita occupation asa settlement. Tt 
ust, however, be borne i sind that tho pfesent lias been & most unusdally 
dy geason. Although the country in the immediate neighbourhood of tho 
‘hy no means inviting in quality, til tho uppor part of the Endeavour 
Risin, moaning, sy, a aatnc o 8 mils Hom te conti of ch 
“pene eseripton, aod well. adapted for grazing ca ‘upper part of 

‘he valloy i also Well watered, - Bay 

"The port, though small, is convenient, and has the advantage of an entrance 
swith 10 foc of water at lowe tide. There is algo a depth of water atthe foot of 

Grassy Hil, suicient fora veasl of considerable size to le within a few yards 
~ of the shore, Tam informed by the master of H.MS.S. Salamander, tha, on 

ination, he finds mo alteration ha taken placo in the soundings atthe 

‘of the river, as given in the Admiralty chart 
Fcarehilly examined the coest from Rockingham Bay to 

‘other plago which offers the appearance of being af all mutable 
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for settlement, except the Endeavour River. With all its disadvantages, its 
‘pestion—nearly central between the two places before named—and being 80 
‘hear to the tracks of ships passing by the inner route, must, I think, give it 
‘roference. Its situation, also, in reepect to the country, reputed to be 
tnrable, oa the heads of the Mitchell River, and also near the Kennedy 
ver and Princess Cbariotte Bay, would be convenient. 

‘Having read the evidence given before the committee for the steam postal 
communication through Torres Straits, it appears to me that if it isthe de- 
termination of the Queensland Government to establish a line by the inner 





Jasweg itil be indopmstle thee teas and bescong, sad perape Tigi, 
ange i Til be indepen ace tue Toute. Te wil af convo ees? 
fary that such marks and aco sala ve contenal tention, ose that 


thay are not diplace or destroyed. ‘This duty could be beat. performed from 
Bailons along the oats a ab the moat otate pare of the navigation of 
{ho toner yuctag, and that most requiring marking Tix txtwon, the Buea 
‘Your Rive and Booby Inland-—a detance of 400 meles—I think tht, no two 
Thor convenient place fun the Tndesvoar and Somerset could in the fat 
{oatanoe be slot for auch stations 

vould hoe suggest tat touch aluablo information on the sjecte con- 
anecta with the navigation intde the Great Barrier Beef might be oblaoed 
from Mr. C. Edwards of Syiey, who, for a number of ears past bet ben, 
tad al npg coder baking on tbe ‘alande and corlcbanks of 
thas wean an an wom T alr,‘ com eter aeqaiied wih the 
Hin, erent windy aod al mate afling he Zrigon; ad le 
from’ Mr. Hayrnan, mestr of the Salamander, who has bad the experianon of 





sevgral passages belwoen isbans and 
Sitnated about 6 miles to the southward of the Endeavour River is the 
‘entrance of another stream, an. inity of examining which will be 
‘afforded me on the retum of the 7 and the result of which I will 
communicate, 


8. ion of Annan and Esk Rivers, near Cape York, Australis, 


" By Joux JanDixe, Eeq., Police Magistrate, Somersot, Cape York. 


Ox the 11th November, 1865, the Salamander anchored off an opening in 

ye 21 Nerntr, 8, he enande ir of nc 
: house and Walker points. (Eke slernaen of the mene Sey wes copie me 

igi ay omen ene me Saye ah 

= : mee hit a 
See eee 

Ee ate e coe 

‘at the oars touched the buaber‘on Toerelore 
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Commander Yonge, nx. aconapanied by my sn, Tented tho viver at low 
‘water, aud wont up with the tide, 

"At tho entranco the river is half a mile wide, gradually lessening for 8 miles 
0.300 yards. In the next miles it narrowe fo 100 yards; and fur the next 
6 miles bas an average width of 60 yards, The shal it water is 6 to 6 
fect. ‘The general course for 10 miles is xx. by x, when a spur from the 
sain range, forming the watershed etweon this river and ‘he Tnfearour 
‘tums it to the north-west, in which direction the features of the country lead 
moto believe that it continues to ite source, 

‘was late in the day 1 tamed back, after having followed the cours of 
tho river 12 miles, or n'a direct live from the aca 6 miles, ‘The character 
of the country on the banks of this river fully realized the expectation formed 
‘on the view of it from Quartz Peak. ‘The subsoil is generally a dark red clay, 
‘with @ considerable dopth of light vegetable mould about it, The grass and 
herbage is good. ‘The timber chiefly blood-wood and white box.» Small 
alluvial flats A? ithe river are covered with the usual vino-scrub, On tho left 
‘bank, about half a mile from the river, is a watercourse with fed water-holes,, 
evidently permanent, as oven in this dry season they were well filody and eon? 

ined quantities of fish, ‘The usual water-mark was at least 6 feet above the 
prevent lovel. ‘Tho ship was rescied at dusk, 

On Sane ie rkamined the 5 orth Se ot od salanes fs fresh water, 
which was. in parmancnt pools at a short distance from the about 
nbd bebvee tbe entrance ona Maniovoupe one The land here fe ight 
avd sandy, but well ‘Whe general formation is granitic, with occa 
sionally large masses of quarte, 

An examination of the entrance by the Master of the Salamander proved it 
to be intifate, aoossblo only by.« narrow and winding channel, wth frum 
4 to 6 foet of water at low tido, “Inside the entrance, however, there fs deep 
water, which continues for some aniles up the river, “Had the Annan tho 
advantages of the Endeavour at its entrance, I should give it a preference as a 
sito for a sottlament jas it is, however, it camnot be recommended as n port. 
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SESSION 1866-67. 


Tanth Meeting, Aprit 8th, 1867. 
SIR RODERIOK I, MUROHISON, Barr, xon,, Passipeer, in 
‘the Chair. 

Paosutarions.—Rev, S. MM. Mayhew; E, Story, Keg. 

Bwoniows.—Alecander Beaztley, Faq, o.; Michael Beareley, Esq, 
Colonel R. de Sale, 0n.; James Harvey, Beg. ; Jel Schofield May: 
son; John Ramsay, Boy.; Thomas Stephen Whitaker, Esq. ; William 
Fonry Will, Bog, Tustioo of tho Peace for City and County of 
Bristol. 





Aconssioxs To Tas Liseany sixot THE Last Meetiva.—‘Inilah 
Kitab, Taman-wandji namanja, Jah ita Dikompol oleh J. G. F. 
Riedel,” ‘Tnilah pinta Gorbang pongatahuwan itn oleh J. G. 
Riedel? ‘Do Hedaflegging bij de Tooe-ven-Bocla in do Minahasa,’ 
With Plats. Door J. G. F. Riedel. ‘Do Uitbaraling aywook- 
‘Tavernain 1856, door J. G. F. Riedel. All prosentod by the: 
‘Mauritius, or tho Tsle of Francs}; being an Account of the 
gait, Geography, Products and Inhabitants,’ by thé Rev. 

5 MA.,P.0.8. Donor, the Author. ‘Reliquie Aquitaniow; 
‘contributions to the Archeclogy and Paleontology of Perigord 
bra ining Provinces of Southern France,’ by Edouard 
Lartot and Christy, 4th Part, Donors, the Exocutors of the 
Isto Henry Ohristy, Haq. ‘Die Preustischo Expedition nah Ost 
Asien’ Purchased, ‘The Bahamas, 1864,” by Governar Watson. 
‘Donor, the Author. - ‘ Interoceanic Railroads and Canals,’ “Donor, 
‘the U.S. Navy Department. “The Official Gazotto of the Institution 














"Wl Bydronomical endl Neutial Magineers’ Donor, the Registrar, 


Acoessioxs To MaP-nbos.—Africa: Map of Angle, on 2 sheets, 
Vou. Xi, 
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published by the Portuguese Government, Presented by Commo- 
dore B. Wilmot, os. Five Maps, on 11 sheots, presented by 
Professor P. Ohaix: viz., Map of the Canton of Gendve, on 4 sheets, 
by General H. Dufour. ‘Two maps of tho Baltio provinoos of Russi 

* viz, Courland, Livonia, and Hsthonia, showing the heights and 
-wator-communication, accompanied with threo sectional plans, by 
Dr. Karl Rathlef, Map of Arabia, showing Dr, Palgrave’s route, by 
P. Ohnix. Map of tho Holy Land, with lettor-press. Map showing 
the various oxplorations in Smith Sound, from that of Bylot and 
Baffin in 1616, to Dr. Hayos in 1861. Presented by Dr. Petermann, 
South Amorioa : a map showing the Argentine Railway from Rosario 
to Cordoba, by L, M, Laberge, 0.8, 


ee omit fe eve Pees 
‘that the Council of the Society had drawn up the following Resolutions with 
regard to Dr. Livingstone s— 

jetliner ezpeens ea poses visite ham Ear ft end 
apie epson acl ‘goose Moat fea 
of ate Nl om nda al yo wi et acrnng 
Ghofina oe Lvingres and tne the aoe Canetes sa 
iStapr apes te end ala tobe aoa 

pecans 

“That tho President bo rested to communicate this Resolution to Lord 
Stanley, with tho expression of a hope that hor Majesty's Government will see 
fit to adopt such measures as may appear to them mest conducive to the end 
Jn view, inawhch nok only Gograpbrs, but tho publica arg, take wo deep 
‘an interest.” 


‘Tho Paneconxr further stated that a largo number of applications had been 
reodived from porvoos qualified to carry out, or to ausiat inthis expedition, and 
that tho dosive was very gonoral to sot this question completely at rst. It was 
uo to tho charnctor of our great travelar that tho Socety abowld not remain 
tat ha bo ba met wih ised ely on th operon who aid 
toad they wero romney, and dd nok standby thet fuer 
‘Tho Paasroext also announced that the Geographical Soiety of France had 
awarded their Great Medal to Sir Samuol Baker, and that it would bo presented 
to him ata Meeting onthe 120 ns, when i an hoped that any Yellows of 
the Society who aight bo in Paris would attend, 
‘Garrany Sumnand Osponx asked permission to make one ot two remarks 
‘with reference to Dr. Livingstone. "He met Dr. Livingstone at Bombay, when, 
for his expedition, and hd some conversation with him on tho 
‘his journey. The traveller showed great anxiety to obtain men and 
‘cattle fit to carry burdens, among othors water-buffaloes. Livingstone said 
his season for taking the ‘wator-boffalo was that he might have a beast of 
Yarden that would enable him to accomplish the journey, for his success 
Aepended upon,having the means of earrying his provisions and gear with 
‘him, Ho was indebted to the Sultan of Zansibar for the conveyance of the 
‘yatex-buffaloes to Zeuzibar from Bombay. "He said if these filed him he did 


“pon. what ho eould posi count, ‘ho bialces war al destroyed 
ees ar bo rachel he Lake, bythe ten fy, which 























at escape, His next resource was to fall back upon the sopoys 
‘he tole from, Bombey; and they, too, had failed him. 
‘ast information;we ied of Livingstone came ftom men who had abandoned 
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him, and upon whom be depended in is pei, Livingstoods pei cnaated 
ining Stet in ues of tert end aly a q 
fy we shod bas of ee of is soa aiy beng ale herr, 
stg ed itn St, fy ap tn sae of Yon es Ds 
tion were lie, twelremenths vere reprted to have . 
PrunIDENT said the, Geographical Society took upon thumsclve to 
fnitative in the sete, bat hoped for the amstance of Government, whose 
Hound ty wa ota dap ire hl of ca of te ove 
Dh 
the independent 





survivors of tho Baron vou der Desken's expedii 10 by Ou 
{is news was communicated in fo flowing dopa from 





messenger * 
tstumed without being able to got any tidings about the *St Abba” 

‘They hay however, herd that oor Poropests, deste an‘one Nath? 
and three mon, woo in coufnement ang th Dro, was sald they 
Ihad been seized from a small fron steamboat in the Waber (Juba), near & 
‘mountain pass called ‘ub-itag.’ ‘ese 
vel bs fortion of ate vo dar Desens nafrinat expan. be 
sent again to have further inquiries made. Th. ta, from whom 
Tape the bea and mort rable nfrmain dd Trt 9 wy, lat 
samer, His death stayed for the tise inquires in that direction, but 
equested his successor to eatse them to be earred on.” 


5 
: 
u 
F 
E 
é 


‘The following papers were then read:— 


L—On part of Mesopotamia, betwoon Sheriat-el-Beytha, on the Torte, 
to Tel Ibrahim. By Lioutonant J.B, Brwsurn, Surveyor in Meso- 


‘Tux papor consisted of extracts of the official report of Lieutenant 
Bewsher, and desoribed the various objeots of interest, ancient sites, 
and canals, examined in his portion of the Mesopotamia Survay,’ 
which was taken up by Commander Selby and himself in the autamm 
of 1862, thie %, 
«The ancient canals, as a rule, appear to have hail low banks, 
‘butt mised. slightly above the surromding level. ‘They generally 

ns pe etco eres cSt ns of Sa oe 
for miles.: Ta. some places, near Jarge ruins, they appear to have 
‘had regularly-built sides. From them irrigants were given off and. 
Jed over the country in every possible direction. The author gave 
further details with respect to the Abu Ghurraib, the Nahr Acesa, 
the Saklawiyeh, and other of the more important of these ancient 
‘canals. 3 








x2 
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‘The author also discussed the site of Kunaxa, which he believed 
to bo near tho mound now called Kuneeseh, four miles to tho west- 
‘ward of Senadiych. Chesney and Ainsworth, who had beon over 
tho same ground, had not notioed the namo of Kuneesch, which was 
the moro remarkable, as this mound seems to correspond with that 
called Abu Ghurraib in the map of the expedition under Chesney. 
Krnoeseh is the Arabic for “church ;” Lieutenant Bowsher believed 
tho namo Kunaxa might be a corruption of it, and that the groat 
battle desoribed by Xenophon was actually fought at this spot, ‘Tho 
mound of Kuneoseh is 17 miles from Felujah, and 514 miles in a 
Aireot line from Babel, the novthern mound of those marking tho 
supposed sito of Babylon. ‘Thin agreos pretty nearly with the 500 
stadia of Plutarch, which he gives as tho distanoo between the two 
plaoos. ‘Tho author maintained that there was nothing in Xeno- 
phon's account of the advance or retreat of the Grecks that would 
disprove tho mnpposition, ‘The hypothesis was further confirmed by 
‘the existence of a pobbly ridgo oF mound, near Kuneeseh, 13 miles 
Tong snd 80 feet high, which might be the hill mentioned by Xeno- 
phon as that on which Artaxerxes’ cavalry mado a stand after 
rolreating fiom tho Greoks, ‘Tho position of Sittaki was noxt dis 
oussod, and that of the Median wall of Xenophon, With regard to 
tho supply of water for tho great irrigating canals, which always 
formed #0 remarkablo a featuro of this part of Mesopotamia, tho 
author showed that it was dorived from the Tuyfrates only, ite bed 
Doing higher than that of the ‘Tigris, and its water consequestly 
Doing easly led over tho plain. 

‘Tho paper will bo publishod in aetenso in: tho ‘Journal,’ vo. 
xxxvii : 

‘Tho Paxarpny, in rturning thank to Tieutonant Bamber, congratulated 
the Society on thi addition to out Iowledge of tho Compamtivo Geograph 
of Neola nin ofr, who Ba alowed adil ear 
ot Sir Hlenry Tenn, to whom the Gold Meda of te Society wes 
when Major Rawlins for his paper upon Eobatand, ‘The devotion to theso 
Bence rch i heow fh do ft in Serine 
Caplan Solty present, ho yas tho chit of this str ion, and to 

‘he Society were much indebed pany. yeas ago for evaluable come 
Thunletioh respecting the mouth of the Buphings, and tho dlatrict south ot 
the touttey arveyed by Liestenant Dowie Me hoped to heat fom hin and 
ote qian tne eats won Mh ae: whi bad ead. 

in Sr stated that he aad, Lichtenant Collingwood many yeats 
completed a. chart of Mesopotaai, i seven shes, which he forwnrded in 
{864 to the Governméat;. but they ave not now to Bo fxd, and all So eflots 

‘ace hat te to Sacover what had become of those ebarte had bean 
al, With zogard to tho sujet of the oper, be illeved tbat a the 
Of his survey he distovoed, at ncistnic clea Dura, tho wit of the 
mi fnage wich Nebuobuineeear the ‘King set up. it consisted of 
bea tut yt i igh an nent ar a 

Ty tenigtlation that ites twelve miles om th 
* 
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King’s palace at Bebylon, and twelve miles from what he believed was 
‘he temple of Belus, 

Sir Hiser Rawiaxsox.—Tho Temple of the Seven Spheres, 

Goptain Saure. Ifthe galdan age was Sven f Git thigh on the 
of io siing en Yer ling upon i The pole who inet Bape oe 
ofthe rising sun were falling upon it, ‘who § Babylon, at 
fhe sound Sialic wold StS sod erip th 

* Just Viable on the horizon, With’ regard to the Bupbate, he found tt it 
owed vary neary, wits 150 yar, te same cons that i omnes di 
for ite course in ancient times could be distinctly traced. All the streams had. 
4 tendancy to flow to the soutireast, owing to the slope of tho land in that 
direction, and the Bupbrates was no ‘2 the role, Lieut, Bewsher 
Iaad poten of tw wall ho had di tod wich he supposed to be the 
Moai wal, having re what wen sid by Hardot bo Gap Sli) 
‘ould not but believe that this was part of te wall of Babylon, “It vas six 
feet wide, with bastions at ‘The account which Ind boon given of 
tho cause of the Teas of the water of the Buprates was perfectly toe. & 
hanna was orgy ct by pout Mabomedas to any do waar ofthe 
Euphrates to the town of Mostid Ali; bat, o cero being faken, the stream 
nally enlarged, and at last became’ a vast river. out of five years ago 
naar Pasba attempted to dam it, but the next year the current cariod away 
oats oo ler sid of tho Gat, which i Handing tho net dy, 
Bupirates as. 

apprebension that 


i 






plains, 
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swith this fie, a series of fables as tothe adventures of Abmabam at the court of 
Nimrod, Kutha, as the traditional capital of Nimrod, also furnished another 
Biblical ilusiration, Nimrod, being @ great hunter, was identified in tho 
‘popular superstition with the’ god of hunting, who ‘was called in the olf 
nythology Nergal, and when therefore it was shia. in Seripture that the men 
of Kutha mado Nergal, it really gave an historical explanation of the myth 
‘rough which the ruins at tho present day boro the uame ofthe Patriarch 
Abnaiam, “He might mention eat tho frat time he visited this pace, Tel- 
Thrahim, it happened to bo a clear day, and ho thus succeeded in taking a 
beating ofthe groat ain at Ctasiphon, twenty-three miles in direct distance, 
ith th odin theo, Cap, Si bad pokan ofthe tndssey ofthe 
Euphrates to rin off to the south-east, owing to the slogo of the land in that 
Airotion, Tt was, in fact, only Kept in its courss by extensive dams, and 
{hd alvays ban he Gr om ihe molt engi, ear gra of 
{he grovne, in acint ax well ain odor ts having been tts veep 
in damming ‘up tho river so as ta provent its drainlag off. Aloxandor, indeed 
‘ost his lif from this very cireumstaneo for, in connexion with this work of 
realing the dam he wan obliged to wil down into tho mares, wher bo 
‘caught the: fever of which ho subsequently died. ‘There was, ho bight add, 
«© porft natwepk of eanals between tho two rivers, and the water of both, 
‘yas otmerly consumed in irrigation. ‘Tho whole eotiatry, indecd—an area of 
00 niles ‘and 200 in bneadth-—was iu. former times ono vast ex 
pans of eatiatlon: itvas now 8 sre desert,” He hud mentioned, a 
meeting ofthe Soxey, iat i, coneguonce af this hangs in the 
physical aspect of the country tho very olimato had altered, When tho water 
‘was thrown over tho face of the country thero wore dntegroves scattared over 
its entire surfaces thove dato-groves attested the clouds, and thus thoro wore 
constant rains end showors during all seasons of tho yene. We nevar reud 
fn the ‘ Arabian Nights’ or in my ofthe old Arabio authors, of eomplaluta of 
great heat, On tho contrary, tho gardens of Bagdad appeared in the eighth 
find ninth’ eoaturies to have boon mast agreeable placts, where Taroat 
ahi end his ofa enjoyed thamalys maangly Wee at tho pre- 
‘ent day the country vas almost uninhabitable from May to Ootabor, in cohso= 
quence of tho oxoasive heat and arity, "2a his Houta at Baad the 
Hhanometa aod af 125% nd in the aun outdo it had ea. 1709, 
‘Tho natural advant 1 country were great, and, with the opening y 
and to consructiog sf otgr wor of igo sad 























Was, moreover, A 





Atotive, requiring ve 

ony favohinble gouty hat reomtly the 
cultivation of cotton ‘sich inoreaged, and that some specttens 
from tho vicinity of Busorah would compare ith w very good quality of Seas 


nin Warax owen mid ho had resided in Mesopotamia fer a ery lon 
ost mci wth Hany we a rota vr ng 
foreater upon the subject of Liout Bevahers paper” ‘The lock, however, 
thr so dw To ain fopgal ei ul 
the identity of tho sto of unaxa rogured, as to the county hel, Sit 
Henry had” Yoon. so very luld and completo ia his desciption, tat he had 
tut celle prog and frre! pon Goan hogh ae eke 
4 formince, ad deserved pris, even thotgh we 
Bier fom hs cracls on odin miso pone a 
orca ia cay om ran Yo al wu wih regi 
“pall Ho thought that point was ain il ad 
ago vised i melt in oompoy sith thts gentlo= 
extended fom the westem bank cf tho ‘Tigis ftom above 












and the ruins of Opis-on the further 
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ok eof ny tm, th 
aa ote ee keane 
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of ‘It was built of masses of concrete and stone; no 
eats Piet tela ani glace; and n0 one who 


Siu 
8s fers the eye coal se, cold dou that was the Madan wall 
Sapa trey pei 
cau “oy Baca as 
we ‘mae doh ins 
Te Tela tal 





‘reat eat the wholo eomntey, 
Wea lth the ln wal wero the lndinar fr Go modern 

Captain Jowes anid ho must diter from Mr. Lynch as to tho val 
Te was truo Set Tyneh—than whom a bolt surveyor does uot exitt— 


tna iid tay fait tr aed 
it hd! eltatan eam for the Median wall not haviig 


of tho Nile. At preseat, notwithstanding tho jum that bad been 
pen th ean an ota wa he ht 
‘ery itlo grown in oaly a er} and, a8 long a8 
GE’riets wee tery he. potontea Sool nove i yea Lge 


mgt tne bn yaa eatin «Ain Nt 
i Jom mi Tyee nove etna pe wal ow 
feet vie Rao ee i Te 


Tagine ops Or cy of hen 





emgy ce 
ete —, “ 

TD inno Dina, By RL Ganpex, Bog. _ 
a. Gamay yisited Diaxbokr in the year 1856, and the presont 


ingpocted by him Gating a stay of six weoks: It will be published 
25 jm the ‘Journal,'v0h xexvii. 


dopa of er vcd Wags ea hs einen ison a 
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the interior of Greenland. Mfr. Whympor was well known as one of the 
‘oldest and most suoscsstl of Alpine explorers; and the Geographical Society 
could not but anticipate important results from bis projceted expedition, Ho 
would start for Copenhagen on the 18th inst, sailing thence to Jacobshaven 
in Greenland in ono of the Royal Danish Company's steamors, He neod not 
say that they wished him God speed and every success, 








Bloventh Meeting, May 18th, 1867. 


Sm RODERIOK I, MUROWISON, Barr, xo, Pxestoxyr, in 
‘tho Chair, 
Pausevtarions—A, 1. Louis, Bq. ‘Thos, 8, Whitaker, Hay; We 
Faia, Jun,, Bag, 


Exeorions—John Bridge, Bog. ; Richard Brown, Bag, o.t.; Alewander 
A, Koa, Bog; A. H. Louis, Bog. 3 D. G. Sandeman, sq. 5 Bredevck 


Smith, Log. $ Sir John Walsh, Bart, 0.2.5 Geo. Mf, Waterhouse, Hg. 


Acoessiows ro Tax Lismany, Arnis 811 to May 1812,—‘Sullo Stelle 
filanti del 10 Agosto, 1866.’ Donors, the Palermo Observatory. 
‘Tho Caloutta Oyolono of tho 5th October, 1864," by Lieut.-Col. 
J, B, Gastvell and H.W", Blandford, x.4. Donors, the Meteorological 
Committee Offco, Caloutta. ‘Phe Opon Polar Sea: Narrative of a 
Voyage of Discovory towards tho North Polo,’ by Dr. I. I, Hayes. 
Purchased. ‘Six Years of a Traveller's Life in West Africa,’ by 
Francisco Travassos Valdez. Donor, the Author. ‘The Electric 
‘Telegraph: Was it invented by Professor Wheatstone?’ 8 vols. 
Donor, Captain G, Arbuthnot, n.a. ‘Paraguay ; its History, People, 
and Government,’ fom tho French of M. Quentin; 90 pages. 
+The River Plato (South Amorica), a Ficld for Emigration,’ &o, 
86 pages. ‘Brazil as a Fiold for Bmigration,’ by Chas. Dunlop, 
Donors, Bates, Hendy & Co. ‘Central Argentine Railway: Report 
of Third Meeting, 1867’ Donors, tho Company. *28th Volume of 
the Memoirs of the Bureau Topographique do la Guerre de Russie” 
Donor, lo Chef du Buroau, ‘Das Nordlichste Land der Hrdo,’ by 
Poterniann, Berlin. ‘Wrecks and Casualties: Reports for 1866." 
Donors, the Wreck Committeo of Lloyds. ‘Die Insel Mallorka,’ by 
‘HH, Pagenstecher. Purchased. ‘Genoral Missionary Atlas, from 
original sources,’ by tho Rov. R. Grundemann, Doncr, the Author, 
‘Wxploracion oficial por la Primera vez des de el Norte de Ja 

“‘Aaperica del Sur,’ &o., by F. M, Y. Rojas. Purchased. _Seclagee 
»” by E. St. J. Fairman. Donor, the Author. 
pmayTus Waltzmiller; sos Onvrages ot ses Collaborateurs. * Par 


he Bibliophile’ 
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‘Mar Accmssioxs suor rar ast Meeriso of Aram, 81x, 1867 — 
Map of Lower and Upper Canada, by J. Bouchette; presented by 
Dr Mac Loughlin. Native Maps of Japan and the City of Yedo; 
presented by Mr. Coysb, 7.0... Maps of the Inter Oceanic Canals 
nd Railways botwoen the Atlantioand Pacific Oceans; presented by 
G. Welles, Baq, Secretary of the United States Navy. Maps of tho 
Governments of Moscow, Nischni Novgorod, Viatka, and Viadimir 
presented by W. Spottiswoode, Bag. Map of tho Chinoso Empi 
presentod by Dr. A. Peterman. Various MS. of Explorations in 
Vancouver Island, by R. W. Brows, Haq. 82 Shoots of Reymann's 
Map of Contral Europe; by tho Author. Map of tho ‘Tea Countries 
‘of Assam and Cachar, by Major Briggs; presented by A. K, Johnston, 
pnoa Ordnance Survey; 264 sheets. A view of tho Village at 
Pitcairn’s Island; discovery of the Mutineers of the Bounty by 
Gopt, W. F. Boechoy, in maca. Blossom, in 1828; drawn by Admiral 
W. Smyth. Chart of tho Arctic Regions, showing the discoveries 
of tho Fox, Capt, Sir L. MClintock, &2. 

Povious to tho reading of tho Payer, the Punstoxs said he was Dappy to 
{inform tho menting that a to solltation of tho Society, as before angounced, 

Her Majeiy's Governmenthaa granted a ceain ss of noe owt 
Ont tet expe a war anteaters oping Dr Laing 
Grout placed under th command of Me. 3D. Young, who served two yeas 
Wales Lefugatonotn charge of tho Pioner and Zady Nan on Uh Sind iver, 
Sula ee wall aqeaisted wih the country and ocharactar of th peopl 
ois ee ee 

ng taken ‘2 Tayids ofthe 
being ten 0 D0 Imacbed athe mca o tho Zabee wit he ld of 
cae of ar Major ing rove nate ew Me Yo 
fs tho three Englishmen he takes with biz, woald prooeed to tho north 
ke Lake Nyasa; and arrving tere, witha twenty or thirty mikes of the 
pot wher e's sad Livingston wan Vile they would asostain whetbar 
eropore of his death was 8 fabloor not Tt was not intendod that this ex 

‘rough th tatevor ia sateh of Livingston, for if 





















ac, Srey ete by She Mabe wold 
med ay 
tae root Sime Atetr minds oul hover, bos a a 
Taig hope that be would ome Say refora  s reste 


country covered: 
gry inn oer With ropa te of it aving reached the 
terior, De. Kink hed reported in a letter to him, that a caravan 
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ssid he had not spoken himself tothe merchant, but ind only beard the 
fepor of what heh Ht this trader had inde oy herd the 
Into, the quoton vas, Who was bo? This report shovel more tan ee 
tho footy ofthe nach which the Geographic! Solty had ston fot 


‘Tho following Paper was read :— 
1, Notes on Chinese Tartary. By Oapt. Stemano Osvony, n.x., on 


Cavrary Ossony statod that he had written his memoir to accome 
pany a carefully prepared diagram, which ho now presented to tho 
Society, of Chinese Tartary as it exists, so far as tho treaties with 
Russia are concerned, Ho acknowledged the assistanoo he had 
received, in compiling the map, from the recent admirablo Russian 
murvoys of Hastorn Siberia, and the map of tho caravan routes in 
Central Asia, published by Colonel Walker, of the Trigonomotrical 
Survey of Hindostan, Quoting from tho geographical informa- 
tion which is contained in a publication issued in Canton some 
‘ours ogo, the ‘Chinese Repository,’ ho proceoded to deal with tho 
‘broad geographical features of Ohineso ‘Tartary, dividing it into 
tho threo great sections of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Ti, or, as it 
is sometimes erroneously called, Rastern Turkestan. Half of Man- 
churia, it was shown, had, by tho ‘Treaty of Piontsin in 1868, passed 
into Russian possossion ; but, owing to an almost impassable rango of 
mountains being found to exist from the River Amur to the southern 
‘extreme, the communication between tho Russian coast-settlements 
‘nd astern Siboria was in no wise improved; but Captain Onborn 
hoped the day was not far distant when the Russians would como 
into possession of the whole of Manchuria, when, with the aid 
of the water communication of the Songari River and the port 
of Newcbang, in tho Gulf of Leotung, much would be done towards 
giving Russian Siberia that outlet to, the seas of India and China 
which her rapidly increasing importanoo and commercial develop- 
mont justify tho Russians in craving. ‘Tho presence of Russian 
settlements so close to Pekin, the lecturer argued, would act very 
healthily on the Chinoso Government; and, so far as Great Britain 
‘gs concerned, we ought, on ovory ground, to weleome any means 
‘of improved intercourse with Siberia, which, it must not be for- 
gotten, now forms one of the largest and most powerful states in 
Asia. Passing to Mongolia, Captain Osborn then drew a pioture of 
its physical condition, and called attention to the invasion of por- 
tions of Ohina Proper by Mussulman hordes, flying before tho 
‘Pressure of Russian arms in Central Asia, He refuted the idea of 
x impraoticability of the country for troops or annies, and, 

‘the well kmoyn fact that in ages gone by the horsemen 

: i west to the Danube, and south to the Tropic, 
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ho xelated some incidents of a fon, on two occasions, of a 
host of Tartars from the Great Wall to the Volga and back, proving 
the journey practicable even for women and children, though @ 
severe one. ‘Turning then to the least known portion of Chinese 
‘Tartary,—which the lecturer dealt with under tho name ot i, north 
and south of the Celestial Mountains,—tho peculiar basins into 
‘which it was cut up by the enclosing ranges of mountains, so that 
tho rivers—one of thom 1500 miles long—discharged into lakes 
inatead of the ocean, was dwolt upon; its magnificent mountain 
soenery, its diversified climate and products, the ancient vities of 
‘Yarkand, Aksu, Khotan, and others, ware touched upon, and the close 
approximation of tho Russian and British frontiers was cloarly 
shown, a8 well as the advantages likely to result to tho cause of 
ordor, civilization, and Ohristianity in Asia, if those two great 
“powers worked as they ought to do, earnestly and in a fiondly 
spirit together, in establishing order and good government in tho 
lands which, lying beyond the Himalayas, have for so many 
conturies boon in the hands of cutthroat Mussulmen, or stupid 
‘Mongols, trained to exclusion and hatred of the foreigner by the 
polioy of Pekin. 


‘Tho Passwouvs, tn returning the thanks of the to Captain Osborn 
fo pan pr i awk ee a ree kee 
en een 

nore light 
than all other nations pat ‘Sethe. outenod Unt be adie the nal 
Seochape es Soporte otherwing that there 
now a feing on th part of many whe thought otberwins, 
fru no grotod fee dare on hate ice Ot ton ies 
Faces ocd donate iat td 
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Asia vas certainly to be weleomed, inamuch as th Chinese were growing 
Heke and ail compte tho Monga” Weis wamad 
old on tho" Mongols wan Gus to tho investiture ofthe ciel ei ates 
fd honors and to lagenes disibuted among ther followers Tries Se 
fie dnt a ore powell people should come fo, wit Ue view ofmtgees 
teas met in ore’ It was a singular ofoumetans that eee 
of tho orth should flow the ocepaton of shepherds, and shoud eonaes 
ult ile thay dd eosting the cher of equ hy femely steve 
twa Gaels Khas tty sap th coun fm Bote Hers 
ss fv a ho north af Chin, at tn 4206 they caprred Poin, A nan at 
Genghis an invaded latin in 1286, cptared oor aad ravaged Pol 
fat ngary. Tint tis Taco of people should now be flowing the gee 
Ife of shopbods was «singular cg; fr tbo Russians id not throw of tho 
age gee al ttn eth 
Sir Hpxny Ttawezaso ald he had Tateed fo the paper with grea tfne 
gn andra ane nl rund of ae oman 
‘hich wo pono reprding Cntr Ai, and it id th ftir advan 
Hak pct th jet fo oprah att pol of io. Wik 
rf the tht dvslons oft country witch Capa Osbsmn Inet noes 
Mfanchaia, Mongolia, and Turketan~hat yaw hot ooly x grosses 
vision, ie tras aleo ea ethnlogicl one Tho ihetitate of then thes 
teat visions mac in seity so Seany gat branches of the Turan ies 
frag agen wish ef ole ene fm, bt wi 
Nero so dioint fom each oes Unt they wera not mutually intlig, 
Ho wan not wll asad with the eaten vision of tis gost repre and 
shoal not therfore cas it; tut wih epnrdto the eaten: digi: ha 
Bat yh oie fo Gia Onions stein ao Han, 
tin (era nth) coder tn a a he atl ce 
dion of things warranted” Captain Onrn tld them that ‘by tho Tie 
af Fo th an wre arin hy ho Bip of Clea toe 
{ake rootioe a Tar wonth ta Khokan, Phe peter of Chan might 
wall havo mentioned Caleta onthe limit ofthe Russian domiuin, brass 
tho had no moro authority over Khakaod than ho bad over Csute, Choa 
fad never Peausedn shadow of over fo to went of th Than Sion 
Mount. Tt wes only inden, wtnin tho lst ‘rund eart-cress 
Gb ed 100th a exten editor ay fr of tar 
npr wih tal eaigbbomest wi auopetoed no Nex teehee 
nt whieh. tinguished Me Tea 
‘Siento Bevopean ‘attcomen, who in tho couse of the mieh inant 
fd formas, between Chine tad the Jasna, etait he potion ot 
foe iyo ay fh pn ome ad anya wt ia 
Ket enty yar whan the Bugis on ono sda end toe Remade the 
otter, ad boon grasally approathing the central une tt em te sut, 
seth ale bran of hn ea wh ap edn 
festrst'a map orto pwsess any aruata kao E 
ht part ot Asa, No abe the rent of Pekin dd ve the Hondas Sry 
area advantage in Central ins but fhe sna advasiago waa tho phot 
siding cml se fh pal gemma tor of ekean—= 
Grugheohek, Roldan Kashgar, The Buasans Toned ated 
thei rights at Obogbushek and Kuldja but they had not been ablo fo estabith 
sual Range. “he teen taints he ow von nt 
‘Chines, and tn mazy place bad ently destroyed them. “At Kalga 
‘ras continual Bghtag for two years. The Chinese were driven set 
he Busia factory wan cetoyed, and from that tine the 
‘he tands of the Zonget salir population. "Caplan, Ohm 
ses leading fim China troup Cental Ada with pest 
ont Whig le, direc fo Khotan. had, however been 
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siut up for the last twenty or thitty years, owing to sand-drifts, ‘The 
route which hed always been of the greatest importance, and which Captain 
‘Osbora had bat imperfectly noticed, was the oe which connected Russia 

i fs ‘Kuldja ; from Kuldja across 





“ 
Pot iar ‘be (Sir Henry) was not am alarm 
of es in echally waking tat the 
as far o8 the frontier of Brith Tndia, Por tho 
aly, mph bo peng vile dint he cl 
throat” tribes of Central Asia should be elimiented altogether from Asia, 
But wo should remexber, onthe ther band, that the removal of thee tribes 
igre som eran Wermund ned ta nd i 
Tiel by us an a conquered country, and inbabited by an alion'race, and the 
fs echt a pf he Ramin if it had been 
merely a quostion of Russa and England. belng brought int ia 
tig no gat vl od ine hen ast bt ie 
Bernat cee rade a very di 










‘onfanotion. ‘The natamal ‘nt th 
ain ines of ditt woul look suite 

‘whior Russia, bad conquered would. lok to ‘a tho 

‘There would thus bo mutual reciminations, intrigues, » coostant 

‘armoll and warfare onthe frontier, whi ling the country, 





sae eat d ate pliled bader” Acres at te two maton might Cade, 
"franc tho geo of ciation ts every ovale wy without foley 
interfe ‘with each other. Entertaining, as he did, this view, he could not 
endorse the opinions expressed in the article in the January No. of the * Hdin- 

Sargh Review,’ which was the exponent of the present poly of the 

Gener of Ini -avnnings, be thongh, soni be ake oy 
forrad oc flrs lato Oot A, rest 
iio Sake STR oe eee east 
SO) dancing civilization on our side ax Rostia was doing on ‘Thanks 
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‘Admiral ‘Bontakom, who, during the lst fow years, had performed the greatest 
fal feat that nd been achioved ini Central Asia sinco tho Gays of 
‘Alexander Burnes, 

Mr, TumLawaey SAuxosRs said there wero two mapa* fn the Soci 
callecion which gavo much more information than tho map under dee 
fussion, With rogard to tho changes now taking aco in these regions, we 
fought to be propared for the possible contingencles. Chinese Tantary had 
‘da the bistplico of ware hbrdes that informer dines overran urope and 
‘Asia; and when, aftor years of pesco under a settled government, it should 
sy overtow with tang population, what would bom oft surplus? 
thy 





gel epee of nationality, acknowledge dhe mats of man ike 


‘would not advsnes Yo the fay nord, but woud naturally turn t0 the 
“Dales we ware propared to mock that iso, we ought not to encourage 
‘rusia to advanoo Into Genta Asia, On the other hand, without any desire 
‘0 inoreago our own frontiors, wo as a trading, industrlal poople, onght to 
snare pec Indy Wad pofucton fn he great pata sgn o 
Gon Ay "wish way opal of rodulng wool to tn tntld extant, 
Nothing’ coula ‘bo more feeught with beneficial results thaa the promotion of 
intro wits the Tel it ping out to them tht ee redts 
‘would always finda ready market on the Indian frontier. Nothing ranained 
dn tho way of auch w trade but the obetacesinterpoed by the Chinese Govarn- 
rent which ho thought night bo removed ‘by a litle fzaness on. our part, 
Gnder tho Treaty of Pekin wo had a vight t0 bo pluced on tho footing of 
‘he mest favoured nition, and to bo allowed to establish n consul. aud to 
build chureh at Kadhgar, tho sume as the Russians claimed tho right to do 


byte, 














‘Captain Sinan Osvons, {a tho course of a riot roply, sald, in making 
ity wth hina th uslan diddy coer tat ihe Gina 


Bg re ten pron come hota oy youl ot 
the asked pertioon, ‘Ile had merely drawn. tho robe ata ofthat 
‘ns, fo whith ir Henry Ravogon had called attention o now the extent 
Hirer to whch the Ruasane now bad ove: ho aid not my that th 
sre ter, oniy that he sght to go thate did exist Adrang to tho pou 
Hiltyof tho Russian armies advatcing as far an Boktara and Kiva, about 
‘which tanay” people were inredulom Captain Oster. hatrtad ann 
Jatioulstsof'an extnondinary mignon sf a Borda of Calm. 600000 
in th winter of 1771, om ‘he aks of tho: Vol to to bana of 
{abate iho fos of he grt: tents, and with the love of only 
citar ft ney teat mi in as hl eh 
seas pose agnin. To corse Geeta a yaaer Into Tada was only 
eeton of time, ‘hore were no more an 120 ral of vert al the sa of 
country was covered its ulmuck horde who mandereh aSoUh io all 
scat de nj o h of iin cawtecme ove Fly 
‘oat gaoranee, Ho had no doubt thay when tho asian found ie tee 
{inter fo-adranc, these wastes would tecome fnbebiids 
“Tis Presronse ‘ait ho had never at any tse exptost wish that to 
Busdhor howd become the eongueros of i grea egon, Rusia ed no 
sch eject er otject mas tude with Ohi; nl a Tong ax sheet fm 
trst 10 eat t0 tea with China and kepeap © gommutieation which 
sind. eajoyed long Dre we ed sy cotta Indl, eno wan per 
Yo do a1, ‘Ho Sly hoped thatthe great mountain taster 
a rato on trp ne 
‘ho graoat cpecien ox te reject of the = 
a, aod had eommurnented #0 the Royal Geographical Soukety 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 
(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. A Boat Journey across the Nortiern Bnd of Fouuoss, from Tamsuy,'0n 
ta West, to , on the East ; with Notions of Hooncei, Mangha, 
cand Kaung. By Dr. Co1tsxewoon, ¥.1.8. 

‘Taxcaur is situated on the north-western coast of Formoss, and posteason 

er en Rare a Ree nea 


Tree May and Hletnwe hiletat os the lot tomel te Kageyia 
‘we ee i" - 

Hh" bareng owe yromiaant peaks, of 1720 and 124) feo ropectivay-and 
‘that on the ‘the Tai-tan Hills, an imposing ridge, of which the 


tsumait is 2600 feet high. From land to land, at the entranos of the harbour, 
Sn just half a mile bate considerable spit of sand diminishes it more than 
onerhalf. Within the harbour, bowever, it rapidly inoreases to three-quarters, 
ff milo nd oven a mile in width, good 

Sunmedintaly on tho left hand, o0 ent 

ale highor aro the rains of an old Dut 
‘aiding, once, no doubt, of great strength, and elevated 60 of 60\feet above 

‘The long Tumbling town 


| 


townie 
Tmo propery ale, commimoes 8 
me Fo eeN wnt ol shope os oot decciption, pred wt Guat ebbio 
Tones or ‘not at all, and in which pigs of all sizes and barking dogs dispute 
fhe gasnnge ehh tn scmne aon earely ade of Oxo eee ‘one 
todhr “i Vico-Oooa (Me Gregory) rede here ot wal thee ot fat 
other Bur pg eager gore gly Belen 
Contcan, ho tonne however ie But» poor buding fr tho ropresatatre 
Gf Grek Beinn forthe inhabit, who oe moaly tol and open oar 
fio ra farulent wt of racy Daven pred, oct oa ling 
‘houses more than one storey high, and no: dwelling exists in Hoo-wei. 
‘There is a very pretentious joss-houso in the town, of which the stone 
pillars ‘elaborately carved, represent, with considerable cleverncss, fantastic 
ragnce ealing te ca i igh alo workmen being yur engaged 
HEL ie ce ght ly vig aor 
ousn "end large acpiesr jae ute th town, fre at Sumeeas 
‘and well-filled but ‘upon which grows abundance of the 
The t's "saning of sncioahle dap of nanny i 
: i 
— fre humerous angular and founded blocks of elon, scene of very greab 
m ats of Hoo-wei | Piem-ory hs 26 A the char owas fate 20, 
are poor and meanly clad—the males wearing usually ‘more 
Ses ab Sar drovers sng sabes ee tons oa 
male entirely naked. The women and girls, 


als decently’ few of the female children being even} 
Sena Siege ete seal wae thems 

ois abundantly pedaced i the aeghbourieed; bob ts exporation 
_ forbidion by the Goreimeat, oa pretence that there’ is net more 
than is required for home‘consumption ; bat by 

"Gin nd engin rel lode oa 

‘daring, Bullocks, goats wa are dificalt to obtain? Wat pgtcasb: 
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abundant though few who could witoess thls dlaguting labia and foul 
shunned thems Dads alo ary pent, 

a oie Mandarin raids here, narbed Li-ching-fing, but be ia sor 
ann nlreS Mandarin of tho Tatrsay Distic, of which Moose ia but en 
ana owne—tho bit town belng Mangkay or Bangla, 

Le evjbiained a sampan, cr native boty with treo men, wo placed init 

Har Seto day, comer, ealetng apparats, fe, intedding to proceed 
Freres Ape boat wea fa bottomed one, adapted for the peculiar naviga- 
Haren 20 tat Tong end fet wide covered with a tatoo avrg, and 
fin eae Toni-at dh bottom tndyWwith the ai ofa largo mat-sail ead 
having» Sr iy proceeded up the Ta-auy Tver, Tor the fat 4 mien 
{ES ei varying i avenging abut lye Enning i 4 

feat destin a to fot of th Kevang-yin Hilly which oem a th 
fe meters mun havea remarkably plod-up oF enerln-cono appearaen, 

at to be perforated wich exams. On cho right bank & 
svc expand tothe 
Staaf wo posse At length ot a vilga led aay haem 
earned 2 Jl orm conning. ina aoutheonstorly direction though m fat 
sev ie htc ea and tar and maizo ao coltivated, aad a straight 
coat Bp ile blaga us to Cwetu-ton, largo village whoo, the stream 
acta to ho south; aod. another mia. ahd half Dringy us to Mang, th 
Uiet town of the datat of Uumesuy. This is «lage town, abounding ft 
Stow sad uosvony seas tfre mentoad—one ie Bag ona one 
Pe tort of araade do other side open, Duty fa tho dirs of tho two, 
Poa Oty cooled ty ign and ete, which both sar everywhere 
Mag iistoow Ate io™ebout tt the’ very. doors of Ue Anbabltants, 
een ot musta! to seg women adormed with bright and gaudy Ser 
ting within ato noo po wthng lt, cag tea a 
siting With oor ao toe iad hore, and in ono of thao T perambulated 
thrtonn tn fn som pin rn th rel ro nro 
sor i moet difoaty tat tho veblelo ould torn them, aud then oly 
Tan pers of genious manauvres, A. sagle Turopean merchant reaides 
Noi Satu of nar, eying, bantsone meso boo, he 
nig oneT have sec in thove atta eg #agana fxn” to Taso ono storey 
oer anking tho Jourey from Taxi-auy to Kaluvg, the other arm ofthe 
making the Journey from Tam-muy to Koluog, the other arm of tho rver 
a.bren one vit ‘oes not lend by Mangka; but I have referred to 
“Bait boone i lac to that. place which I had vied proviously fn eom= 
a i Balk ok la erpon oa Mr. Grgry, Vee 
Reet (On ner ea i fo th mii Hin fo 
introt, Ching-yang, with Whom an ent ado, and who 
ait Gh nf ol fatty. His Toienge ws stunted jo uti ho 
Town, and. p seluto of threo guts greeted us as, wo entered tho enclos 
$Savibgseatod ourselves a te andlenc-charber, fen ay ave in cupe ot 
Sepa ching by o numberof ttendabs, won Gey had sogeceded in hing 
Se he vaggel row which ad cortsly followed us into tho wnclun. 
Sh arson! wih ar Mo bn spn ath, 
el appantel eo folcligent and auperot man. of sbout 85 oars of age. Ho 
tran et ely though te medium of Me Gregory, who acted as interpreter, 
Sr air romafaing seme brenty minuies, we quite th poo with tho same 
ouullties aa on antaring the Mandasin having Art accepted Captain Bullock's 
Hon to vit the skp at Hlo-wel the nextday, which happened to be Her 
irthday, a promise which he did not fall to Keay 
ed Souiderablajmportance from th fot that large junks come 
feof rer hh es uber or fom Bas 
‘iseigh protucing lng quantities of camphor 
nt eommonity derived fom Zaurus cam 
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other 
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of little value to any one, except those to 
ted by the Chinese Government. ‘The cat 
zum for this privilege, and he 
‘per pioal (of 138 Ibs.) which ho ten sells 
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‘question of 
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Trust that this 
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, t whom Lam indebted for much that is interesting in connexion 
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yuo country. Hills of varying height rose on ether side usally covered 
Sr erence, ‘and comically oping and showing’ grim rein, 
‘hin ont of us an brapt and very ronarable Log Said il eon 
Fad a congpiouous part of the landscape, which wo appreeaked fll 

Trorcashed tho town of Lik-kow, behind which ft war nituated, = 
“ickow is smilar in character to th other towns. onthe zouto; but tho 
streots are wider than thoso of Manga or Hoo-wel.”‘Theiubabitants, howeven, 
{id not give us any notion of their boing more mpl or primitive on account 
of thas comparative seclusion, but rathet the reverse. A noly crowd falowel 
‘ts through tho streets some inembers of which appeared to inolino to ipa 

‘and ono man feomod y his loud talk and gestures to bo atten 








zs E 
fon at se en ae ead at pe 
ieee pg heh logo wa Cigars 
ie en re 


its voiding duarasor, for sano wx ones fartets A Tele bane 
on the Lot tanky a bed of largo oysterahlls some of them 8 or 
are ata tba of ee cranial pe of em fo 
Pap g Soperyeee regen epee peat a a 
‘which orops out beneath. ‘The bk (which a in most other places, was por 
foratod with the nnumerablo holes of freakwater orbs) snelalag aay, als, 
nd cou i aout fot hgh above the waa? og, athe bed extends about, 
ah , 

‘Wo arrived a the town of Chi at all} on is its name 
fantasy dee ae ae dete tal a RS 
ie fare, and. yao tho night In alte. bay atthe feck of the ride 
omeroun beats upon tho bnach and anany in motion seomed to. show hal 
‘hs was bury tows of some impertaneo ad by quentins put and anewered, 
fa ye pamed, in which wo could hear ft time to. tine tho word * hvane 
fa} knew thot thay wero dowsing oar movements and tho kind of 
fragt our ‘boatmen bad under thle oberg Wo bad 
Siping, eal mlghy oot ool or promt 
Shiiging, and mightily nmuned at all our prec 
ie Nie ah F weil bby mosquitoes, which 

nthe second night an befor, wo wore w 
rade it difielt to obfala any rea while tho clove ett of tho atmomphore 
ode iat ourndie  n  tling «antigo 
‘dn by tho tormenting Sauls, Progy and cicadas, as blo, kept Up & fer 
Otley and petal tangs bar dng stn Lev 6 
Sif opposite, Leonid not get a eight of this bir, whee four notes some: 
‘what resenbied the creaking of wines tho lat two. notes ring’ often 
Fopested, aud sometimes twice. An toon as daom bogan to appeet, ho few 
fmy, and Theard him no more. At the sume fine two or thie lags bat, 
‘which at fet In th tight T ato for owl, flow home to their Tete 


whem u ie pheasant began the fern-covered 
rs, & phessan ‘to orow upon, the fe 
sav several dung the day bu although I landed 
for: fhe purpose, I was unable to get 0 ‘But, by far the commonest 
hind. wo. met with throughout. was a Baok:hird sbout the size of an English 
coxa with along fred al and hits ramp, which made oars note not 
nto ay. birds were visible everywhere along the banks, tsually in 
irs, seldom fiying over the river, and often perched upon the topmost spray 
‘bamboo in a conspionons pesition, I procured tho nest and ‘this 
"The nest was made of driéd grass and ootton-grass, simple in foun, and 
sum. he Dough of en soak 1 fot om the ga ser 
in. mber-pinkt ‘sparse umber spots and blotches, pa 
the larger end,’ ‘The other birds I noticed were doves of a 
fishers, pied. wagtals, and grey sbrikes,, Early in the 
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ascended abruptly terminated on the shoulder of a hill, up which we haa risen 
by a osres of rapids, nother and a smaller stream branching off from the same 
spot, and descending the other side towards Kelung, 

‘Having placed our gear ina chair obtained from Kelung, we prooseded on 
foot through s pass on the hills, meeting on the way numefous coolies trans 
‘porting goods of various kinds from Kelung. Some cariod heavy bundles 
‘of dressed hemp ; others, barrels of dried fiying-fish of lange size. “A 
tum of the road brooght us in view of a splendid panorama — the valley, 
town, and spacious harbour of Kelung, forming altogether a fine picture. 
to danaly wooded Knolls in the vlog, teefams were conmicuous; the 
‘mndstone hills on the let dipped in long stratified Iines to the eouth-Wvest 
and outside the harbour, in which threo square-rigged ships, as well as nuner~ 
‘us funks, wore lying at anchor, stood like a, sontinel an abrapt Tock, 600 
feet high,’inown as Kelung Islind, and bearing a great resemblance to St, 
x fn Mount On te ig wa ie narnia, which nde 

4 Simportantw port, in wh ‘anchorage and plésty of fuel may 
Beatie ely oui, 

‘Tho town of Kelung differs in no respect from tho other towns of North 
Formosa, “Tt is situated at tho very head of the bay which constitutes 
Kelung Harbour, and consequently'a long way from the anchorage’ for tho 
‘upper part of the harbour Js a mere mud-fiat at low-water, with a nartow 

nel in tho amidst, scarcely deep enough for the native sampans, although 
fell jks do go, high up and ground with every tide, The barbou, bo 
ever, opens out into a fine bay between two ranges of hills, measuring trom 
Keldug town to the antranco fully two miles, and im its widest pare upwaeds of 
‘amile wide, ‘The entrance measures throe-ightbs of a mile io width, opening 
to the north-weet, In such a spacious harbour, with fow dangers, it might bo 
supposed that a lango nnimbor of ships might safely anchors but unfortie 
nately the short-sightadness of the Chinese authorities permits it to deteriorate 
rapidly, and, what is worse, tho indoloncs of the people is producing sfecta of 
‘the nicat fatal kinds for when abps arrive in ballast, the bontmen, instead of 
{aking ion thry throw i nto the harbour, and thus guely estima tho 
‘obstructions which it should bo their cate to xemove. 1 myaaf sav this going 
co, and am asurd tat tho harbour, bas very mataaly dagen ding 
‘he last two years in consequence. ‘The harbour of Tamesuy is undergoing 
fhe same chug; and at ‘Talen-con although itis forbidden to ships to throw 
overboard thee ballast, tho Chinese cooies, who are hired to tako it away, 
covey fb a few yards nd throw it out of their boats, 

‘Moo"barbour Of Kelung ts hollowed out of tho sandstone etrata which aro 
ero vary tik, enfin a angle bout 1% *‘The cli are wor nto 
‘numerous pictitresque ravines on either side, which are mostly well wooded 
and have several villages and hamlets scattered along their bases, On the 
orth-eastern shore are several natural caverns, some mere clefts in tho rock, 
‘and others penetrating to a considerablo distanoe—all overgrown with droo} 
ferng,elub-mosses, and begonias. ‘Cho largest has a spacious entrance an 

































tes ts 9 vaulted arch for about 60 yards. On the leftchand side, 
t 18 « nattow loft just large enotgh to admit «man ; through this 
re cul with dticuly a distance of 70 oF 80 pads, when i expanded Sato 





[pete tale, will we shane wi Th mage lh 
Trt dicovered no pasage beyond, "At the ery extriy of this eave as 
alo eh aot nay od pg i i re ik 
rae pera “hough them, a ntnber of eels Cdceta) had 
ode; thoogh what conla'be the induorment, Se what hay 

shen, wold be dient fo may.” Unie th atin of ener 
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same would seem to indicate; but they are ted which have 
peyerass ara eee 
‘ations of having risen above its former level in comparatively reoent times, 
fad sinilarindleations in other parts of tho bartour son to show that & 
‘radual elevation is taking place; cixcamstance which renders it more nooo 
sary to the integrity of the harboar from the recklesmoss and igno- 
Ti lopertnce a yearly Woveg ant artour of mfogn'as pr ott 
importance asa fuge a8 & 
td ore pertieury ia » eralingataton; anda pent aioe maybe 
Judged of fom tho fact that the Serpent was one of eight European vessels at 
anchor there at the sume time, the otbers being Hamburg, Bremen, Pasian, 
‘nd English ships, 





2.—On the recent Peruvian ion of the Rivers Ucayali, Pachit 
‘and Paleazu. By Wiviemliwse 


(Commaneated to Me. Bares AnistantSecretary, By M. Lavmne Lavorrs, 
‘ot Yquitos, Pera.) 

Punv bas signalised berself daring the last iltoen years by an earnest dea 

toopen ty ‘Ssnpon contre thee toh Unc etarsiry yng is 

the east of the andes and watered by the majestic Amazons and it tibutaticn, 

‘ober ote 00 





navigation of the river Amazons, 
ths eat nver and is loa 








* Two Boglishmen, serving as Bogineers on boar the Peruvian vessels, 
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murdered by topeatod discharges of arrows, ‘Tho steamer having got aground 
fd sifered sone damage, it was found necessary to return to Lquiton where 
tuother expedition vas speedily organised. ‘This consisted of three steamers, 
the Morena, ayo, and Putamayo, under the omders of tho Prefect of the 

t, Don Benito Arana, whose flag was hoisted on board the Morona, 
under the command of Lieutenant, Edwardo 8. Reygnda, Por the following 
aceount of the exploration of theso rivers we aro indebted to ono of the oars 
‘who accompanted the expedition on board the Morona, 

“We entered the Ucayali on the morning of the 16th of November, and 
auchored at Cotto Tn 27 miles from its mouth, on the samo day's ot tho 
40 vo anchored at XE. a Gara Gok, 42 mon; on th 170 we rived 
‘at Huanico, 76 miles, and resumod our yastage from thence tho following day, 
turiving at'245 ras, ot Palisndo, where Wo took in fuel and andhored for the 

ta Comaowrs Ta $2 males; on thn 100 wo seach Pus Tl, 60 

‘whore wo also took in wood ; on the 20th tho expedition cast, anchor 
in Punahua, 21 miles; on tho 2ist, wo arrived at ruz-moyona, where we 
fnchored j and on the 22nd wo roiched Sarayacn, where we remained until 
‘the 26th faking in provisions and wood. 

During th eght dys wo ad ba, navigting th Uy we found the 
sverago depth of wator from 6 to 12 fathoms, with a eurent of from 2 to 3 
rnlles por. hour so. that it ie navigable for vessels of great tonnage without 
“ai the dann ran fon Nauta bing 8863 mle, Of the 26th Wolfe his 

x pauing large lak, caled Cicha Haye, tod a 30 wo aaehore, 
Favlog stented ths ay 64 mle without encountering the es impainen 
nover being. in lees than 6 fathoms water, On. tho 27th wo rived. ab 
Cachiboya, 944 milo, ‘This villago is situated inland 18 miles fem the 
rargin of tho river, and this night we felt tho shookn of two aight carth- 

uakes, Wo loft Cuchiboya at 8 at, on, the 28th, and anchorod near tho 

of Canario, 84 miles, having found this and tho provious day from 6 to 7 
fathoms, On the 20th we arrived at tho oreok which leads to the village of 
Callers, situated inland some 25 or 80 miles. On tho at of December 
‘wo arrived at Puja Hualpa, 88 miles; and on the 2nd, after the colebration of 
divine service by Padvo Calvo, we got under weigh and anchored at the mouth 
of the Tanvayo, 26 miles, the distance un from Sarayou up to this point 


260 ml 
wn toe Git Decor, ot 6 Jt, wo conineed cur'vajigy, and entered 
ho vr Pacts of 10 hat, tg ts vgn agua ‘with 21 guns, 
casting. aachor lan fom’ite junction with tho Usayall In 7 fatiome, 
‘While thovcrows of stesmara ware cutting Wood for furl, tho oat of th 
tion, having been informed that some Indians of the Gashibo tribe were 
livlng on da ila called Sie, sent a bot, manned yx. Conibo Tndians 
‘whom ead taken on oat at Sarapact friendly fo tio whites and constant 
Saat fo he Csi whos thay’ perce and il a etary avurble 
‘portal. “Tho Profit boliored that these’ Cushibo Indians might be 
aise rth to pac inhaled by to prego ko oad amariza es Ce 
mnate oficers Tavira nad West and aa the sequel proved he was aot 
Aeoafed.. When th boat rtarced abe brought tivo of the nboremontioned 
Sdians. from Sito, who ofored to take tus to the spot inhabited bythe 
Cashibon Boninageas, “After cutting wood, until the Gch, wo contaued our 
vayago tod anchored 8 miles below Chonta Island, in ordcr that tho savages 
Me ecnber Oaths tho sls tot wick formed, 
eis at Lt, tho solders and. tia 
od by the Taian guides, wo were pat on cifo™aol deed ines 
ure th deo ok ht foyer In any payin 
open a read, along kale which the civilisel Indians gexetally hae 
fos pring al 6 fo bleach Eitowing day, 
renied tid About the mld ofthe day we came to esveral 
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“By thin tie wo fad navigate ae far a8 twas posible with a veel 
of theyonnage of the Morona, and were within. two hours xan of the Port_of 
Sie ents Se was on delve to each, Not bing able to proeed the 
ten ballstarers ware desptahed with tho Praiot aud bis Ray and in 
tno Miaure waghed Mayr; whore n commiication waa immediatly ds- 
a feved to the Goverment amnowscing the soot of the expedition tho 
FaeNteotmary to goto Lio fromm Afyio beng ten days, wo that now a det 
Tuoi teewesn tho Fuse and Avantie Oona Weis announced a the 
Toul of the Government fiat tey inten to proseete further the export 
Rena eso importants rivers andar out fo order tobe contrite steamers 
tepeny for ter mpc al wa wih a he Say seo 
rl or pasenges and ergo. 

ig emp apn act, he ee he axe 
win iedob the Bho Per, arg en abun ta 
Tat four cage 








* ‘The distance of Mayro from the mouth of the Amazons is 9628 miles, and 
from Lita, by road, 395 miles—{ED,] 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
Ussox Joy 28nn, 1967.) 


SESSION 1866-7. 


Tolfth Mocting (Aswivansany), 1 rxx., May 27¢h, 1867. 


Sm RODERIOK I. MURCHISON, Barn, xox, Pasioeyr, in 

the Chai 
‘Tue Rules for the conduct of the Anniversary and the Minus’ of 
tho last Meoting having beon read, Charles White, Hoq, 32, and 
©. H. Bracebridge, Esq., were appointed by the President as Soruti- 
neers of the Ballot, to fallow, 

The following new Fellows were elected :—J. W. Barnes, Esq, ; 
Lieutenant J. B. Bowser; W. Bowell, Haq. ; J. Colebrook, Beq, 
‘B,J. Frasor, Bsq.; Captain Grifiths, 68rd Regiment; the Marquis 
do Souza Holstein, Lontin-Waiting to the King of Portugal; 
Rev. £, W. Holland; Rev. J. Holding; Rev. W. V. Lloyd; Rov. 
J. Milner, 1.4.3 O. O'Leary, Esq.; Lieutenant G. Purcell, xx. 
©. St. John, Haq. ; Henry Stanton, Bsq.; Captain @. Tsyon, a3, 
Captain G. W. Wateon, nx.; W. Rhys Williams, Bsq., a.0.j 
‘Wythes, Esq. oe . 

The Report of the Council. was text read by the Secretary, 0. 
BR. Mansuan, Eoq.; its adoption was proposed by the Hann, oF 
Summruexy, and seconded by B. Couvix, aq., and carried unani- 
mouily: 

‘Vico-Admiral Sir Gnonce Bick then moved the following alteratiin 
in Clause 7, Chapter I. of the Regulations :— 

‘That the words “ And Fellows not applying within oe year 
{for het copies of the Journal] shall only be able to pro- 
ure such: eapies through application to the Council be 
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Major-Gonoral Sir Anprew S, Wavorr seconded the motion, and it 
‘was carried without a dissentient voice. 

‘The Passat then proceeded to deliver the Royal Medals for 
tho Encouragement of Geographical Science and Discovery. ‘The 
‘Founoen’s Mraz to Admiral Avuxis Bouraxorr, for being the first 
to launch and mavigate ships in the Sea of Aral,—an achievement 
which led to the establishment of steam-navigation on that sea and 
up the great River Jaxartes, into the heart of Turkestan ; also for 
his subsequent successful survey of tho chief mouths of the Oxus in 
tho Khanat of Khiva. ‘Tho Parnoy’s Mupat, to Dr, Isaac I. Hayes, 
for his memorable expedition in 1860-61 towards the open Polar Sea, 
‘wherein ho attained a more northern point of land in Smith Sound. 
(81° 38!) than had boon roached by any provious navigator. 

"Admiral Boutakoff was ropresonted by Captain A. Crows, of the 
Tuporial Russian Navy; and the Hon. Mr, Apans, United States’ 
‘Minioter, reootved the Medal on behalf of Dr. Hayes. 

‘Afior ‘tho prosontation of tho’ Medals, the Pxosmmvr road his 
Annual Address on tho progress of Geography, Admiral Owacaxxey 
‘then moved a vote of thanlks to the President, with a request that 
he would allow itto bo printed. Captain A.P, Banpuary Wanaror, na, 
seconded the motion, which was put to tho Mooting by J. Crawrunn, 
Esq, Vico-President, and carried with exprossions of general appro- 
dation, 

‘Sir Wasren Stimuixa, Bart,, and Sir J. 1, Banoex Watator, Bart, 
‘also addressed the Mecting, expressing their senso of the great sor- 
vices rendered by the President to the cause of Geography. 

‘The Pass err ropliod, stating that this was the thirteenth time 
‘hat he had to return thanks on such an occasion, 

‘ho Sorutingers reported the result of the Ballot for the Presi- 
dent and Officers of the ensuing year; and tho following gentlemen 
‘were then declared elected ; the names in italics are those of the new 
Councillors, and those who change office — 

Pansipent: Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Bart, xan, rns, 
&o.—Vice-Pueswnits: Vioo-Admiral Sir G. Back, Dota, v.28. 5 
Francis Galton, Haq., af.4., Fins. Major-General Sir Hemry 0, 
Rawlinson, Kon, 0.0; Major-General Sir A. Scott Waugh, vn — 
‘Tnosrexs: Lord Houghton; Sir Walter Q. Trevelyan, Bart— 
Soouerans: Clements R. Markham, Beq.,¥s.a.; R. H. Major, Bsq., 
a roneiox Seckerany: Oyril C, Graham, Esq—Covxow,: Hon. 

Addington ; John: Arrowsmith, Hsq., 7.2.43; Major-General 
‘ By BAe; Samuel W. Baker, Esq; Thomas H. 
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Brooking, Hsq.; John Craufurd, Bog, rns. ; Right Hon, Lord Duferin, 
0, 0.8; Commodore A. P. Wilmot-Bardley, 0.8. ; James Fergusson, 
Esq, Pas; A. @. Findlay, Esg.; Right Hon. Sir Thomas F. 
Fromantlo, Bart.; W. J. Hamilton, Esq.,p.ns.; Captain Felix Jone 
ate tx.); Sir Wiliam Stiring Mazeell, Bart, x.: Herman Merivale, 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart.; Laurence Oliphant, Bsq., 
Captain Sharard Osborn, w.x., €3.; Captain George H Richards, 
Rx.; Viscount Strangford; Thomas Thomson, Bsq., ¥.D., F.28— 
‘Taeasvnen: Reginald 'T. Cocks, Esq. 

A voto of tlunks was in conclusion moved by W, Borzansr, Bsq., 
to tho rotiring Members of Council, the Members of Committees, the 
Auditors and Sorutineers. It was seconded by J. Anriun, Bsq., 
after which the Prestoexr said he was never better supported than 
by the gentlemen whose names had been zead as retiring from the 
Council at the present Anniversary. Ho hoped those on the new 
list would be equally efficient, and that in years to como the Fellows 
‘would find that the Council had done its duty as well as on former 
ocoasions. 

Mr, Ceawronn, as a retiring Vice-President, acknowledged tho 
‘voto of thanks, and expressed a hope that Sir Roderick would hot 
retire from the Presidential Chair. 

‘Tho resolution was carried unanimously, after which the Meoting 
separated, 
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ROYAL AWARDS, 


(At the Anniversary Meeting, May 21, 1867.) 





‘Tae Founder's Gold Modal is awarded to Admiral Avexts Booraxorr, 
for being the first to launch and navigate ships in the Soa of Aral,— 
an achievement which lod to the establishmont of stoam-navigation 
on that soa and up the great River Jaxartos, into the heart of 
‘Workestain; dlso’for his subsequent successful survey of the chiot 
mouths of the Oxus, in the Khanat of Khiva, ‘The Patron’s Gold 
Modal to Dr. Isaac I, Harn, for his memorable expedition in 
1860-61 towards tho open Polar Soa, wheroin ho attained a more 
northem point of land in Smith Sound (81° 85’) than had been 
reached by any previous navigator. 





In prosonting th Modals, tho Paxsrpexr first spoko as follows :— 
“Tay ostimating tho advance of geographical knowledgo, it is 
obvious that our allies the Russians have, by thoir numerous aotive 
sciontifio researches along and beyond their distant frontirs, thrown 
‘quito'a frosh light upon tho physical structure and orography of 
Central Asin ; and in my address of this day I shall awell upon 
points relating to this subject which I have not touched tipon at 
formor anniversaries, 

“Ttis now my pleasing duty to announce that our Council has 
selected ono of these explorers, that enterprising naval officer, Admiral 
Alexis Bontakoff, who in tho yoar 1862 transmitted to us a modest 
account of his survoy of the Sca of Aral, as tho reoipiont of our 
Founder's Medal. ‘That inland sea, though unknown to the 
‘ancionts, was distinctly recognised by tho Arabia geographers, 

“from the year 600, as the Sea of Kwarezm. In the middle and 
ages all knowledge of it was lost to tho western world; and it 
Russia, desirous of an accurate oxploration of her 
jor, sent, in 1825, an expedition to examine its shores, 
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ler General do Berg, that any real acquaintanoo with its con- 
mn was obtained. 

“Té was only, howover, when ships built at Orenburg were trans- 
ported in pieces across tho wild steppes, that Captain Alexis Bouta- 
Koff lammched the first flotilla on that sea, and after two years of 
navigation ascertained its outlines and depth, and the nature of the 
Jarge islands within it, 

“On a reoent occasion Admiral Boutakoff has also laid before us 
4 sketch of his able examination of the mouths of tho Oxus, where 
‘that river empties itself into this inland soa, 

“Again, it is still more important to dwell upon the 
Groat services ho has rendered to his country and tho oi 
world, in having proved that tho Jaxartes of the ancients (the 
Syr Daria of tho Asiatios), which flows into tho northern end of 
tho Sea of Aral, is a stream which steam-vessels can navigate for 
‘upwards of 500 miles above its mouth, 

“It was by this discovery that a safe Tine of communication be- 
tween Europe and China, through Wostern Turkestan, was first 
Jnid open to Europe; so that whilst Britain has had and holds her 
own high rond to India and China by tho ocean, Rika, ‘attor 
trading overland for conturiés with Wostern China under groat 
difficulties, owing to the intervention of barbarous and hostile 
‘tribes, has at length opened out for herself a courso along which, 
by the interposition of small protective forts, sho will havo @ safe 
trado through Turkestan with the Celestial Empire, 

“Admiring as I do the great progross made by Russians in ad- 
vanoing our knowledge of tho geography of Central Asia, Thavo a 
Peculiar satisfuotion in knowing that our Founder's Medal has been 
ecreed to ono who is 60 good a type of those enlightened explorers. 

‘Turning to tho Russian officer appointed to receive the medal, 
the Prosident continued :— Though unable to be present himself, 
I rejoice that his place is taken on this oooasion by'a distinguished 
brother officer of tho Imperial Russian Navy; and I thereforo 
oxuest you, Captain Crown, to convey this medal to Admiral Alexis 
‘Boutakoff, ag the expression of our admiration of his deeds, 




















Captain Onown thus repliod — 

“Mr. Prostpewn—I beg to return thanks to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Sooiety on behalf of Admiral Boutakoff, for tho honour 
pity ave conformed on him by ewarding him this Founder's Medal, 
Being myself a member of the Imperial Russian Navy, I cannot 
‘but feel proud at having been called upon by you, Mr. President, to 
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jerform the pleasant duty of receiving from your hands this evidence 
of tho high Appreciation of Admiral Bontakolts labours hy the Royal 
Geograpliieal Society, in a region which, oven at the present time, 
is g0 vory little known to the scientific world. ‘The kind approval, 
which Admiral BoulgkotPe. works have ict st the hands of an 
Institution so widely known and esteomed in Russia, and of which 
‘you are, Sir, the honoured President, will undoubtedly be a source 
‘of mutual sdvantago in the cause of science, and will encourage 
‘our Russian geographers to sook a oloser acquaintance with your 
Sovity, hy ofering thoir works in a version more aooessble to 
English soiontifio renders than the Russian language, so that you 
‘will be better able to follow and judge of the progress of geo- 
graphical researches in Russia, as carried on by your sister institu 
tion in St Potonbung at tho head of which, as you azo well 
‘ware, is His Imperial Highnoss the Grand Duke Constantine, I 
shall lose no time in forwarding to Admiral Boutakof this Medal, 
and I only rogret that I caunot express his thanks to the Royal G 
graphical Sooiety, and to yon, Sir, in so admirablo a manner as he 
‘would have dono himself, if ho were here.” 


‘Tho Prustomvr next addressed tho Hon. 0, F. Adams, Minister of 
the United States, in tho following words :— 


“MR, ADAM, 

Bloven years havo elapsed sinco tho Royal Geographical Socioty 
aid honour to itself by awarding a Gold Modal to your highly 
distinguished countryman the Into Dr. Kano, for his discoveries 
in tho Polar Rogions, while in chargo of an expedition generously 
fitted out in tho United States to search for Sir John Franklin ; and 
now I rejoice to say that I have to ask.you, as the Representative 
of tho great’ American Republio, to recoive the Medal of our 
Patzon, Queen Viotoria, which has been deoorned to another of your 
countrymen, Dr. Hayos, for having reached a more northern point 
of Arotic land (81° 95") than ever was attained by any provious 
explorer. . 

“Forming ono of the previous expodition of tho Iamented 
Kgne, who justly received the applause not only of your country 
‘nt of tho civilised world, Dr. Hayos was on that ocoasion the 
Aiscoverer of a large mass of land forming the extreme western 
‘shore of Smith Sound, to which the name of Henry Grinnell, an 
enlightened citizen of New York, the mainspring of that expedition, 
was most appropriately attached. Tt is for carying personal obser- 

ons to a degree and half further northward on land than on 
‘ocasion, and for having sighted the open Polar Sea 
pyWestern shore of Kennedy's strait, just as Kane's com- 
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panion Morton had done from the eastern or Greenland shoro of 
‘he same, that our Council has most deservedly adjudicated to him 
our Patron’s Medal. 

“The scientific results of this expedition have been to a great 
extent made known in America, and the Smithsonian Institution 
hhas undertaken the publication of those important additions to our 
acquaintance with the natural history, terrestrial magnetism, and 
meteorology, as well as the geography of the Arotio Regions. 

“In the meantimo the unprotending volume of our Modallist, 
‘entitled the ‘Open Polar Sea,’ is writton in o clear, manly, and 
attractive a style, as must render it very popular among all readers 
in tho British Isles and America. 

“Just as wo know that our old Baffin first discovered and 
navigated in a very small oraft tho great bay separating Greenland 
from America, with which his name has ever since been connected, 
40 the oxtremost point whore theso waters load into what was 
called the ‘ Open Polar Son’ has been reachod by the small American 
schoonor of Dr. Hayes bearing tho namo of the * United Statos. 

“Tn perusing the narrative of the hair-broadth esoapos of this 
ttle vossel whon beset by huge floating iocberge, tho skill with 
which sho was managed, the stem resohition and ability with 
which every difficulty by soa or by land was overcome, and the 
rich scientific fruits which were brought back, with tho loss only of 
the ablo Mr. Sontag, who made most of the astronomical obsorva- 
tions, I may well congratulate your Excellency on tho, success of 
‘© voyage which will evor bo remembered among the many great 
‘exploits of your countrymen, 

“Thave now only to request you to convey this Victoria Medal 


to Dr. Hayos, with tho request that ho will accopt it as the 
strongost proof wo can offer of our just appreciation of his great 
mori 

















‘Mr. Apaws replied :— 

“Mr. Presmmrr,—It gives me great pleasure to be the mediam 
of prosenting to Dr. Hayes the honourable memorial which your 
Sooiaty has voted to him for his services in the cause of scienco, 
Tes no port of my provineo to undertake to yaunt any of my 
‘countrymen ; but I will say that, in no part of the world will you 
find more people who watch with greator attention and admiration 
‘the brave enterprises for publio objects which are undertaken in 
avy part of the world. More especially by their natural coznexion, 
in all the essontial clomonts of civilisation, with this community, 
their attention is closely drawn to every movement which takes 
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place here; and following the admiration with which they see 
what has been done, there grows a desire to emulate the same thom- 
solves. It has been often objected to enterprises of this kind, that 
they can Tead to nothing—that they are, in their nature, simply 
adventures in quest of things that are impossible, But, Mz. Presi. 
dont, the same remark might have been made when Columbus firet 
undertook his voyage to the West—to what, he did not now. He 
thought he might come out somewhero in far Cathay; but the 
result was, as often happens in life, an unexpected one—and the 
unexpected turns out to be of greater proportions than anything 
Which had eon antioipated, hug ie as" that Americn we ae 
covered, and the influence of that discovery upon the fortunes of 
the world remains yet to be fully measured, And so it has been 
with most of tho adventures that have been started from the Old 
World for the discovery of that which was unknown, Very often 
‘the explorers do not arrive at what was anticipated; but then th 
attain to a groat deal which was not expeoted, and which has at the 
samo time proved of vory great value, And more than that, and 

tor than all, this pursuit has Jed to the cultivation and dovelop- 
Mont of high moral qualities in a class of men, who become thom. 
elves heroes and greater benefactors’ fo the intorests of 
‘the world than most conquerors who have been lauded in the agen 
of history. T therefore, Mr. President, aooopt this Medal ‘with 
great pleasure, and I have no doubt that this marked testimony 
fo tho morits of ono individual will bo felt not only by him, but 
that class of individuals, who, at their own cost and exponso, 
‘on his enterprise. If will, moreover, stimulate then to 
{epost uch effort i emulation of Your countrymen, by which tho 
‘bounds of soience may still further be indefinitely extonded 
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Guerre, 
‘I meot you with the satistuctory announooment that great as 
was tho number of our mombors at the last anniversary, it has since 
then considerably increased, and now amounts to, 2120 Fellows, 
have also tho satisfaction of reminding you thet, thanks to the 
zealous and efficient sorvioos of our Assistant Secretary, Mz, Bates, 
tho well-filled volume of the year has been, like tho last, for some 
time in your hands, , 

‘Tho general observations on the progress of Geography which 
shall lay bofore you in the following Address will, a8 usual, be 
preceded by brief notioes of those of our deceased associates who 
have takon any part in geographical researches or publications, as 
well as by a xoviow of the Admiralty Surveys prepared by Capt, 
Richards, the Hydrographer. 


OBITUARY, 


+ «In justice to an eminent geographer who has been taken from us, 
begin the sad rooord (much less heavy, however, than that of last 
year), with a notice of the career of i 

Sir George Evsnssr.—This distinguished Indian surveyor and 
geographer was the son of Tristram Everest, Esq., of Gwernvale, 
Brecon, and was bom on the 4th July, 1790. He began his soien. 
tiflo education at Marlow and completed it at Woolwich, where 
‘he passed a. brilliant examination, and was declared ft for a 
commission at an earlier age than tho limit fixed by the regula- 
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tions. Sailing for Bengal as an artillery cadet in 1806, the first 
important servico in which he was engaged was in executing a 
reconnaissance survey of the Island of Java, for which duty he was 
selocted by the famous Sir Stamford Rafles, during the occupation 
of the island by the British from 1814 to 1816, During this period 
Everest gained the friendship of our honoured associate Mr. John 
Crawfurd, who, happily, is still amongst us, after a distinguished 
‘eareor in the Wast, particularly in connexion with the Malay 
Archipelago. 

On his return to Bengal, Everest was employed by the Govern 
‘ment in various engineering works, particularly in tho establish- 
ment of a telegraph system between Caloutta and Benares, It was 
not long, however, before he entered upon a service of moro imme- 
into connexion with Geographical science; for in 1818 he was 
appointed chief assistant to Colonel Lambton, the founder of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, It will not bo considered 
‘ont of place hero, if Imontion that this colossal undertaking owes 
its origin to the Inte Duke of Wellington, who recommonded it and 
gave it his cordial support, selecting Colonel Lambton to carry it 
out. How much an aoourate survey was needed was shown by tho 
‘earlier results of tho operations, an error of 40 miles being dotooted 
in the breadth of tho peninsula as previously laid down. 

Captain Everest was first employed in tho triangulation of the 
eastern part of tho Nizam's dominions, whoyo the unhealthy climate 
‘and closo application to his dutios so affected his health that ho was 
‘ordered to tho Capo of Good Hope to recruit. He did not, howover, 
remain idle, for ho omployod hig loisure in investigating the oir 
cumstanoos appertaining to the Abbé de la Caillé’s aro, and his 
searches formed tho subject of @ paper, published in the first 
volume of the ‘Transactions of the Astronomical Soci 

On the death of Colonel Lambton, in 1823, Captain Everest suo- 
‘cooded to the vacant post of Superintendent of the great Survey. 
‘Ho applied himself with such unremitting ardour to the extension 
‘of the great aro series of measurements, that his health again gave 
sway, and he was obliged to seck rest and change for a timo in 
England. 

In 1880 ho returned to India, provided, by the liberality of the 
Court of Directors, with an equipment of geodetical instruments 

“and apparatus for the continuance of the survey, in the construction 
‘at which the most skilful makers had been employed. He had 
‘made himself aoquainted during his visit with the English Ordnance 
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Survey system, and with every modern improvement in geodetical 
matters that had taken place in Europe. ‘Thus provided, and in the 
prime of life, Colonel Everest returned to his grost task. In addi- 
tion to tho dutios of Superintendent of the Trigonometrical Survey, 
‘he had now to perform those of Surveyor-General of India, to which 
office he had been appointed by the Court of Directors; a union 
of offices which vastly increased his labours, 

Botweon the yeats 1832 and 1841 the measurements of the groat 
‘aro ware carried on, and in Deoomber of the latter year closed by 
the completion of the Beder base-lino, a work accomplished by his 
chiof assistant, Captain (now Sir Andrew Scott) Waugh. ‘Tho 
whole Indian aro from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas was thus 
completed. ‘These elaborate operations wore fully detailed in 
Colonel Bverest’s work on the ‘Measurement of two Sections of the 
‘Meridional Aro of India,’ published in two quarto volumes in 1847 
‘ work which gnined for its author @ high reputation, 

In summing up the labows of Sir Georgo Everest I cannot do 
Dotter than quote the exprossive words usod when the Asiatic Sooiety 
of Bongal nominated him an Honorary Member. “Of the many 
works exeouted under Colonel. Bvorest’s diteotion, tho moet im- 
portant, and that by which he will bo bost known to posterity, is 
‘the northern portion of the great Meridional Aro of India, 114° 
in length, No goodetio measure in any part of the world suxpasses, 
or perhaps equals, in acournoy this splendid acbiovement, By tha 
light it throws on researches into tho figure and dimonsions of tho 
earth, it forms ono of tho most valuable contributions to that branch 
of science which wo possess, whilst, at the samo timo, it constitutes 
‘foundation for the geography of Norther Indi, the integrity of 
which must for ever stand unquostioned. Colonel Everest reduced 
the whole system of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India to 
order, and established the fixed basis on which the geography: of 
India now rests.” 

After Six George Hvorest’s departure from India in December, 
1848, and retirement from the service, his suocessor, Sir Andrew 
Scott Waugh, took an opportmity of paying a well-deserved compli- 
ment to his former commanding officor, by naming after him the 
highest mountain measured in the Himalayas—namely, Mount 
Berest, whose height is 20,002 feet, : 2 

At the conclusion of his active career in India, and on settling in 
Bngland, it was quite natural that all scientific Societies should have 
‘wished to do honour to such a man. Ho therefore naturally became 
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a Fellow of the Royal Society, an active supporter of the Royal 
Institution, but especially was he appreciated by Geographers, 
inasmuch as he was for many years ono of our most honoured 
associates in tho Council of this Society, and ono of the most 
distinguished scientific Geographers who over held tho office of 
Vice-President. 

Professor Henry Roorns was a distinguished Geologist of the 
United States, who for tho last yours of his life became quite natu- 
ralisod among us, and was indood Professor of Natural History in 
tho University of Glasgow at the time of his death, 

His chiof ‘Work, entitled ‘‘The Geology of Pennsylvania, with a 
General View of the Geology of the United States,’ in 3 vols. 4to., 
-was illustrated by so well-defined a map of the whole region of the 
hited States, that even in this Society his namo must be ever 
mentioned with respect. 

Besides tho delineation of tho boundaries of all the principal 
goologieal formations in the States, his sections are most ably 
drawn in showing how tho strata of the Apalachian chain have 
eon folded over and over, and how the whole have been violently 
affected, and in many casos reversed in thoir order, particularly 
in contact with igneous and motamorphio rocks of tho eastorn 
seaboard, 

‘Tho Rev. Georgo Cocil Rexovano, Rector of Swanscombe, near 
Rochestor, who died on tho 15th February last, in his oighty-soventh 
‘your, was ono of tho oldost Follows of our Society, and during ton 
Yours (1836 to 1846) avted most offctontly and zealously as Foreign 
Booretary. In carly life, aftor leaving Cambridge, he fulfilled 
tho duties of Chaplain to the British Embassy at Constantinople ; 
and, after an interval in England, went baok to Turkey as Chaplain 
to the Factor at Smyrna, which appointment he held to 1814. On 
returning to Cambridge, he was elected Professor of Arabio in that 
University. His aoquaintance with the geography and languages 
of the East rondered him a most leading and useful member of the 
Asintio and Geographical as also of the Syro-Egyptian and Numis- 
rmintio Societies, 

Tn regard to his incessant labours to correct and improve all the 
publications in our volumes which related to Comparative Geo- 
‘graphy, or to Asiatio and African subjects, I can bear full testimony 

this good and learned man Jaboured successfully for others in 
Wvancement of knowledge, without looking for praise or endea- 
to gain any reputation for himself, As an editor his per- 
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spicuity was invaluable, as shown by all the papers on classical or 
critical Geography which passed through his hands, 

‘His kindly manners and true modesty endeared him to every one 
of the Council with whom ho acted, and when he spoke on any moot 
point, he was as logical in his deduotions as he was acourate in his 
facts. 

An oxoellent parish priest, he united the utmost purity of life with 
‘simple and guileloss nature, chastened by a fecling of reverence as 
oop as it was real; for, disliking metaphysics, he always maintained 
‘hat Faith has its own high region whither Reason cannot follow it. 

Sir Srvart Doxatssox, who died on tho 11th of January, 1867, 
‘was brought. up to commercial pursuits, his brother the lato Dr. 
‘Donaldson, Head Mastor of the School at Bury St, Edmunds, having 
boon one of the most accomplished scholars of our day. Atan early 
tage he went to Mexico, where ho remained somo years, and acquired 
a knowledge of tho Spanish language, which ho spoke with fluency. 
About the year 1830 ho wont to Australia, and was engaged at 
Sydney as a morchant for many yours, 

On tho establishment of Roprosontative Institutions in the colony 
ho became a Member of the Legislature, in which, being: « ready 
‘and suocessfuil speaker, he took a prominent place, When ro- 
sponsible Government was “sot up in the Australian Colonies 
(1856) he ‘beoame Colonial ‘Treasurer, and on his retun to 
‘ngland, in 1859, he recoived tho honour of knighthood. Among 
his good deeds he is to bo remembered as ono of tho original 
‘Members of the Senate of the University of Sydney, in the founda. 
tion and conduct of which ho took, as I am informed by Sir 
Charles Nicholson, a very important part, as well as in other 
‘colonial establishments, 

‘When ho camo among us here, wo who knew him became soon 
attached to him, for his warm, cheerful, and gonial manners whilst 
at our convivial parties his fluonoy and energy a8 a speaker will bo 
always remembered. In short, both in Australia aid at homo, this 
open-hearted, generous man bas left many friends to deplore his loss 
jn he primo of lifo, and when he was striving o obtain a seat in 
the British Parliament, 


It is not within my province’to endeavour to do justice to the 
various claims which iany other deceased Follows have unquestion- 
ably had to publio' recognition, irrespective of geographical soienco 
and researches, A mete enumeration, however, of the names of 
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those who have been taken from us, many of whom were of 
high reputation in other spheres, will indicate how well the 
Geographical Soofety is supported by mon of all classos in tho 
British dominions. In this melancholy list are the followin 
‘The Marquis of Camden, x0, p.c.tu, ono of our original members; 
tho second Marquis of Lansdown, son of our much lamented 
Founder; Lord Northbrook, well known as Sir Francis Baring, 
ate, who, when First Lord of the Admiralty, was a good 
supporter of Arctic exploration and Lady Franklin's offurts; 
Mi. 'T, Aloock, formerly x2. ; Mx. Joseph Beldam; Mr. Charl 
Bathoo ; Captain Jobn Chapman, n.A.; Mz, Daniel Clark ; Mr, John 
Dobie, nx, ; Mr. Goorgo Dollond; Mx. Poter Dickson ; Sir Alexander 
P, Gordon-Cumming, Bart, of Altyre; Mr. J. Gilohrist Mr. Charles 
Pasooe Grenfell, many years x.0.; Mr Robert Carr Glynn Major J, F. 
Napior Howott; Mx, Jacob Herbert; tho Rov. C. Hudson, tho ardent 
‘Alpine explores, who lost, his lifo on the Matterhorn; Mr. F, . 
Homfray; Mr. R, Hanbury, a6.r.; Captain Clement Johnson ; Com. 
mander Jones-Byrom, 2.N.; General Sir Harry Jones, 6.0.3, 0 
highly-distinguished officor of Engineers, ama lately Governor of the 
Royal Military Collogo; Mr. ©. H, 0. Plowden ; Mr. Thomas Phin, 
ec, formorly aor, and lattorly Judge-Advocato of the Floet, and 
Councillor of the Board of Admiralty; Major Patrick Stowart, dis 
tinguished for his enginoering sorvicos under Lord Clyde in tho 
Indian war, and also in the laying down of tho great telographio 
ino through Persia to Hindostan ; Mr. J. I; Pike Sorivener; Mr. 
1H, 8. Dazley Smith; the Rov. W. Brownrigg Smith, x.a.; Mr. John 
Stowart; Mr. Alexander Trotter, tho brother of tho. lamented. 
explorer of the Niger; Mx. John ‘Taylor; Mr. ‘Thomas Vardon ; 
‘Mz. O, Willich; and the Right Hon, John Wynne. 


























Avuracry Souveys.*\—The Admiralty Surveys both at home and 
‘abroad havo boon carried out during the past year with energy 
‘and snooess, and the rosults compare favourably with thoso of any 
precéding year. The following sketch will convey an idea as to 
iow the force has been distributed, and the amount of work 
‘which has been accomplished, 

Coasts of the United Kingdom—Qaptain B. J. Bedford, with his 
_ threo assistants in tho Zightning, have been employed in the Bristol 
‘They bavo completed a new Survey of Cardiff Roads and 


1 oft By the Hydrographer, Captain G. H. Richards, m8. 
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its approaches on a scale of four inches to the nautical mile, and 
‘have done much towards correcting the Chart of the upper portion 
of the Channel in the vicinity of the Welch Grounds, where great 
‘changes had been found to have taken place since the Surveys of 
1847-9, ‘This work is still in progress. 

StaffCommander H, K, Calver, with his two assistants in the 
Porcupine, has been employed in making a minuto examination of 
‘the eastern coasts of the United Kingdom, with a view to correcting 
tho charts and revising tho Sailing Directions to meet the constant 
changes which aro occurring on these shores. Five hundred and 
thirty miles of coast botween Cape Wrath, the north-westernmost 
point of Scotland, and the River Humber, have beon so examined, 
‘and tho entrances of the rivers Tay, Blyth, Tees, and Humber, 
where very considerable changes wore found to have taken place, 
havo been entirely re-surveyed. During the progress of this work 
‘a dangerous sunken ledge off Taxbot Noss—tho promontory which 
separates tho Dornoch Firth from the Bay of Cromarty—has been 
Aisoovered and placed on the charts, 

Channel Isonds.—Staff-Commander John Richards, with’ one 
assistant, has completed the coastline of tho Island of Jersey, and 
has constructed on a largo scale a plan of St. Helier’s Bay, to enable 
‘tho island authoritios to improve and extend their present Tinited 
harbour accommodation, 

‘Pho exceptionally rocky nature of the shores of tho Channel 
Tnlands, tho many off-lying dangers, the strength of the tides, and 
tho general intricacy of tho navigation, render the progross of this 
important survey necessarily slow, and much remains to be done 
‘before we can supply a complete and satisfactory chart of the whole 
group with their approaches. Survoys of most of the islands, how- 
vor, are already separately published, 

Portsmowh—A. small party with a steam launch hax beem em- 
ployed on tho Bar, Spithead, and its neighbouhood, during the 
past year. ‘Tho deopening of the entrance by artificial means, and 
‘the numerous works in progress, have rendered it necessary that a 
‘onstint watch should bo Kept to detect tho least changes which 
may possibly take place. Commander Brooker, in conjunction with 
‘Mr. Hall, Master nx., which lattor officer suooeeded in August Inst * 
+o the chargo of the survey, has made minute examination of the 
Bar on a scalo of 60 inches to the milo ; and it is satisfuotory to find 
that tho extra depth of between 6 and 7 feet water, which was 
obtained by dredging two years since, is fully maintained. 
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Foreign Surveys. — Miteranean,—'The Hydra, under Captain 
Shoriland, has been employed during the past season in making a 
now survey of tho Malta Channel, which has involved a minute 
triangulation of the south and east coasts of Sicily, the accurate 
determination of the various shoals, with elaborate soundings. This 
work is still in progross, and it is hoped will be completed during 
tho present year. 

China Sea—This Survey which is undor the charge of Mr. J. W. 
Reod, Master n.%., in tho Rifleman, extends from tho Equator to the 
parallel of Hong-Kong, including the various passages southward 
‘and eastward of Singapore, together with the main and Palawan 
routes. The whole region is encumbered with innumerable roots 
and shoals, and although vory much has boon dono towards de- 
termining thoir truo positions, by the many eminont Surveyors who 
have been for yoars employed by the Admiralty on this service, no 
Joss important to, all maritime nations’ than to Great Britain, much 
stil’ remains to be completed before wo oan consider the routes to 
China free from danger. 

‘Mz, Reod and his officors havo boon profitably employed during 
tho past year in oxamining the roofs and shoals in the main route, 
‘They have surveyed tho St. Esprit Shoal, between the Paracols 
‘and Hong-Kong, the Fiory Cross or Investigator Reef off tho 
North-west Coast of Borneo, and determined the true positions, or 
expunged from tho Cliart thovo of many other hitherto doubiful 








rk 

‘North China and Japan—Tt was stated in our last Annual Roport 
that, the Swallow, employed for four years on this Survey, was 
on her way to Bngland, and was to be relieved by another vessel. 
‘Tho Sylvia, rndor Commander Brooker, has since left Bngland on 
this duty. Tho Survey comprises a very extensive field of now, o, at 
‘any rate, little known ground, towards which trade is now rapidly 
advancing. 

‘The labours of the Surveyor have always been, and always must 
e,the prooursor of Cominerco; and Japan, Formosa, the Korea—the 
islands. of the Eastern Archipelago—will long afford scope for his 
‘enorgy and talent. ‘Tho vast Empire of Japan, indoed, has tho 
‘outline of its shores fairly represented on our Charts upon the 
‘authority of its own ingenious geographers, and its principal ports 

‘wo are at present admitted have boon surveyed by ourselves; 
ween void whi eal rood of tty 10 
Feotafiris, and which, if ancient custom is adhered to, it will 
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romain for us to fill up, As to the Korea, it is at present almost « 
sealed book. 

‘Tho Serpent, a ship of war under the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief in China, commanded by an able surveying officer, Commander 
Bullock, performs also the duties of an auxiliary surveying vessel 
-when necessary, or the exigencies of the service will admit; and 
‘many valuable contributions to the hydrography of the China Seas 
havo been received from Commander Bullock, more especially 
‘connected with the coasts of Japan, 

Straits of Magelian—It; was also statod in our last report that in 
withdrawing the second vessel from the Mediterranean Survey now 
approaching completion, it was the intention of the Admiralty— 
considoring the importance of this Strait as a line of steam com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific Ooeans, and tho 
‘comparatively little that was known of those extensive chauncls 
loading northwards into the Gulf of Pofias from its western entrance 
—to undertake « thorough examination of this region, ‘Tho Naseau, 
commanded by Captain Mayne, sailed accordingly from Hngland 
on this service in tho fall. of the past yeary and, from our latest 
information, shad commenced her work under favourable ofroum- 
stances and with the cheerful co-operation of the Chilian Govern- 
ment, ‘ 

West Indies —This Survey, which is carried on by hired vessels 
‘and boats, has been in abeyance during the last year, owing to the 
officers who had been many years employed on it having returned 
to Bngland, It has, however, beon rosumed under its former com- 
manding officer Mr. Parsons, Mastor R.x., who, with two assistants, 
now commence the Surveys of Barbadoos and Montserrat. 

Bermuda.—A small surveying party under Mx. Langdon, Master 
22%, has boen for some time engaged in sounding the various 
channels between the reefs of this group, the inoreased draught of 
water of our ships rendering diving operations occasionally necessary 
to remove coral patches, 

‘ho Gannet, a ship of war on the West India Station, commanded 
by'an experienced surveying officer, Commander Chimmo, is also 
engaged int surveying operations, when other duties will permit, 
Commander Chimmo has, during the past season, completed the 
survey of the Gulf of Paria and other portions of the Island of rin 
dad, and made large. plans of the entrance known as the “ Serpent's 
Mouth,” and the anchorage of San Fernando. 

‘The Gasnet, and guuboat Minstrel, under Commander Chimmo, 

‘You. XI. @ 
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assisted by Mr. Scarnell, Master 2.x. have completed the soundings 
of the Bay of Fundy, and thus brought to a close the survey of 
Nova Scotia. 

‘Noufoundland—This survey, under Mr. J. H, Kerr, Master 2x, 
‘ama oarried on ina hired vessel, has made steady progress during 
‘the last year, Mr, Kerr and his assistants also rendered essential 
service to the expedition which laid the Atlantic cable of 1866, by 
Duoying the course of the cable, and by piloting and assisting with 
their local knowledge the squadron which assembled in Trinity 
Bay on that occasion, 

“British Colunbia—Msx, Pender, Mastor 1x. in chargo of this sur- 
‘voy, with two assistants, has been employed during the past year, 
with a hired vessel, in surveying the intricate and hitherto little 
known channels between the north end of Vancouver Island and the 
northern boundary of the British possessions, in 54° 40’ y. lat., and 
hhag nado good progross with this work; he has also surveyed tho 
bar and harbour at the eastern entrance of the Skiddogate Channel 
in Queen Charlotte Island, as well as made plans of several usoful 
anchorages, not before known, on the shore of the mainland. ‘The 
bar at tho entrance of tho Frasor River has also been ro-survoyed, 
in consequonce of material changes which had oocurred in the depth 
‘and direction of the channel. 

Clape of Good Hope—‘Tho survey of the shores of this Colony has 
rapidly advanced towards completion under Staff-Commander 
Stanton, during the past year; and, with tho assistanco of H.M.S. 
Rapid, Commander Stubbs, afforded him by Commodore Caldwell, 
‘the soundings between Storm River and Cape Recife have been 
‘atishaotorily completed. 

‘Colonial Surveys.— Viotoria—Captain Cox having retired from 
tho chargo of this survey, after along and useful service of more 
than thirty years in the surveying branch of the profession, has beon 
guoceeded by Uommander Wilkinson, who, with: ‘his assistants during 
ho, past year, has made considerable progress in the survey of the 

‘outer coast of this part of Austrajia—having completed 
rom Port Phillip westward to within a league of Cape Otway. ‘The 
Government of Victoria have wisely placed tho Colonial steamer 
Victoria at Commander Wilkinson's disposal for this duty during the 
© ast fow months, the, advantage of which over the former system of 
‘working in a small sailing-vessel is apparent in the increased pro- 
ascof the survey; and should it be found practicable to continue 

to the surveying officers, we may expect at no distant 
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timo to, have the whole seaboard of this oolony completely and satis- 
faotorily surveyed. 

Now South Wales.—Captain Sidney, in charge of this survey, has, 
with his two assistants, made very good progress during the past 
year, ‘The coast between Sydney and Port Stephens, a distance of 
86 miles, has been very carefully examined and charted. A re 
survey of the harbour of Noweastle, rendered necessary by the 
changes in tho banks and channels, has also been made, and the 
harbour of Port Stephens has likewise been completed. 

Queonsland.—Tho progress of the regular survey of the coasts of 
‘his colony has been somewhat interrupted, owing to changes among 
the officers; StaffCommander Joffory has retired from the charge 
of tho survey, and his assistant been transferred to another colony, 
‘Mr. Bedwell, Mastor t.x., has succeeded to the charge, and without 
‘any assistant has completed 60 miles of the shores of Moreton Bay, 
‘and sounded over 180 square miles of ground, 

Any loss of timo, however, which has been sustained through the 
cases above named has boon more than compensated for by the 
enorgy and ability of Commander Nares, of the Salamander, who, 
while employed on, spepial service between Brishano and the ney: 
settlement of Somerdot, at. Qape York, has lost no opportunity of 
adding to our hydrographical knowledgo of those parts of the Baste 
coast of Australia which had only boon partially examined befor 
‘and since our last report Commander Nares has surveyed the eastern 
coast of Hinchinbroke Island, tho Palm Island Group, and Cleveland 
Bay. 

‘Tho oxamination of tho southern and eastern shores of the Gulf 
‘of Carpentaria by tho Salamander was postponed during the last 
soason, from press of other duties; but it has probably been carried 
‘out ore this. 

South Australia. —Tho little vessel employed. on the survey of the 
coast of South Australia had, as stated in our last year's report, been 
‘transferred for a very considerable time, at the request of the Colonial 
Government, to the north and north-western coasts of. Australia in 
‘coningotion with the Tormation of new settlements. Latterly Mr. 
Howard, Master 3.x., who was in charge, together with his assistant, 
Mx. Guy, hayo been able to add considerably to our knowledge of 
these shores, and have charted the coast between Capo Croker, the 
north-east point of Coburg Peninsula ald Cape Stewart, a distance 
of 250 miles. All this coast has been fairly sounded and several 
new dangers acourately determined and laid down, as well as detailed 
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plans made of Mountnorris Bay and the Liverpool River. The 
‘vessel has now returned to Adelaide, and Commander Hutchison, 
‘having resumed the charge of tho survey, has commenced his work 
on the eastern side of Spencer Gulf, 70 miles of the coast of which, 
southward of Cape Hlizabeth, including a plan of Port Viotoria, havo, 
boon already cor 

‘Sunmary—During the year 1866 sixty-eight new charts have been 
engraved and published, notoworthy among which is that showing 
tho Agulhas Bank and the coast of the Cape of Good Hope from 
Hondeklip Bay to Port Natal. Upwards of 1050 original plates 
have been added to and corrected, and 168,900 charts printed. 

‘Sailing Directions for the approaches to the Ohina Sea and Singa~ 
pore, by tho Straits of Sunda, Banka, Gaspar, Carimata, Rhio, 
‘Varela, Durian, and Singaporo, as well as the annual light books, 
tide tablos, and azimuth tables, have been published, 








Cosmrwekrin Pomucations—Independently of the Societies esta- 
lished in many of tho capitals of Burope for the promotion of 
Goographical Sofenco, the chief source of information has beon, as 
in former years, Porthes’ *Geographisch Mittheilungon,’ #0 ably 
‘conducted by our Honorary Associate, Dr. A. Petormann, Although 
the past year appears not to have beon remarkable for any great 

iscoveries in our aoienco, many memoirs of considerable interest 
havo been published in this important serial. Amongst those more 
especially deserving of montion is an article ontitlod ‘Das Nord 
Liohste Land dor Erdo’ (1867, Part v.), which contains a reswné of 
‘tho geographioal and oartographioal results of all the North Polar 
‘Expeditions in tho noighbourhood of Baflin’s Bay from 1616 to the 
last journey of our Modallist, Dr. Hayos, in 1861. ‘Tho paper is 
fllustrated by an excellent comparative map, which gives a clear 
‘view of the successive additions to our knowledgo of this portion of 
‘the Arctic regions. A memoir by the well-known Siberian explorer 
‘aa naturalist M, Raddo, is also well worthy of especial mention, 
jof results of is travels and botanioal researches 
‘in the Caucasus in tho year 1865. This, together with a memoir by 
Otto Finsoh, ‘On the Geographical Distribution of Parrots” (‘Mit- 
 thefluingen,’ 1867, Part i.), ilustrated by a ‘map, coloured to show 
tho ranges of tho genora and families, furnish striking examples 
: the closo connection of botanical and zoological distribution 





















“our favourite science, Other papers worthy of attention are, 
ee of the Ortler Alps;’ Colonel E. von Sydow’s 
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‘View of European Cartography in 1865 and 1866; an article by the 
earned Editor, advocating warmly the establishment of a German 
Society for the promotion of geographical expeditions; and, lastly, 
‘Altitude measurements of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado Terri- 

‘story,’ in which it is shown that Pike's Peak and other culminating 
points are exceeded in height by peaks in the Siorra Nevada range 
of California, as nfeasured by the Geological Survey of that State, 

Grundemann’'s Missionary Atlas—A. special Atlas devoted to the 
illustration of the Geography of Protestant Missions, and compiled 
by Dr, Grundemann, is now in course of publication, in German 
and English editions. ‘Tho first parts, containing maps of soveral 
districts on the West Coast of Africa, have already appeared, and 
the work seems likely to prove very useful to all those who are 
interested in the progress of missions in little-known parts of the 
world, especially as the maps contain much dotail and are in a 
convenient and portable form, 








Avnica.—Dr. Livingstone. — During the last fow months our 
thoughts have boon directed, with painful intorost, to the last 
entorpriso of our eminent associate, Livingstone. For réagons which 
T havo explained at our evening mestings, and also through tho 
public press, I have novor admitted that thoro existed any valid 
proof whatever of the death of that great traveller. And now that 
Arab traders havo arrived from a spot close to tho reported noone of 
tho murdor, long aftor tho event was said to havo taken placo, axid 
drought to the Sultan of Zanzibar the intelligence that he haa passed 
safely into the friendly Babisa country to the westward, and that a 
report has arrived at Zanzibar that a white man had reached tho 
Lake Tanganyika, wo havo fresh grounds for hoping that he may 
now bo pursuing his journey in tho interior. In truth, we havo 
recently obtained good evidence of the mendacity of the. man 
‘Moosa, on whose statement alone the death was reported—it being 
Jnown that he has given one version of it to the Consul and Dr. 
‘Kirk at Zanzibar, and also to the British resident at Johanna, and 
an entirely different one to the Sepoy examined, on his return to 
Bombay, by Colonel Rigby. We have, therefore, the strongest 
grounds for disbelieving the story altogether, and for hoping that 
our great traveller has passed safély through the intermediat 
country and reached the Lake Tanganyika, the great object of 
‘mission, = 

Already Livingstone, by crossing the northern end of his own 
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‘Lake Nyassa, has determined ono important point in respect to the 
watershed of South Africa, for ho has proved, according to Dr. 
Kirk, that this groat stisot of wator hero terminates, and is not 
connected with the more northorly Lake Tanganyika, If he has 
‘boon spared, as wo all hope, he has before him as grand a career as® 
was over laid out before an African explorer, it being now pro- 
Dable that Tanganyika, a fresh-water sea whidh must have an 
outlet, is connected on the north with the Albert Nyanza of Baker 
and others belong to tho Nilo system. For although Burton and 
Speke estimated the height of Lake Tanganyika to be little more 
than 1800 feet above the sea—-the Albert, or lower lake being, 
acoording to Baker, 2720 foot—many persons, mistrusting the results 
obtained by the uso of a bad thermometer, still think it probable 
that the Tanganyika may communicato through a gorge in tho 
mountains at its northern end with the Albort Nyanza of Baker; 
for both these waters lio in the seme meridian, 

‘this subject, our associate Mr. Findlay, after « compa- 
trison of tho altitude observations of Burton and Spoke, on the first 
Bast Afviom expedition, thoto of Speke and Grant on tho second, 
‘and of Baker on his groat journey to tho Albort Nyanza, has 
prepared a memoir in which he endeavours to prove that thoso 
various altitudes are not inconsistent with ‘Tanganyika boing 
‘the furthermost lako of the Nilo systom, with an exit into Albort 
Nyanza. ‘This important argumentative memoir will bo read to 
‘us at our firwt meoting aftor the Anniversary. 

For myself, 1 give no opinion on a question which, Iiko many 
others respooting African geography, can really be decided by posi- 
tive survey only. Lot us, then, trust that Livingstono has boon 
enabled to solve this singularly interesting problem, 

In the mean timo, not believing in the death of Livingstono on 
the solo testimony of ono of his cowardly baggage-bearers who fled, 
and who has already given difforont: versions of the catastrophe, 
Tam sure the Sociaty and the public will approve of the course I 
yecommended, and in which I was cordially supported by the 
Couneil, and, to their great credit, by Her Majesty's Government, 
namely, to send out a boat expedition to the head of Lake 
Nyassa, and thus ascertain the truth. -If by this exhaustive search 
‘wo ascertain that, sceptical as wo are, the noblo fellow did 

iat that spot whore the Johanna man said ho was killed, why, 
si alas! at our next anniversary, it will be the sad duty of your 
jent,’in mourning for his loss, to dwell upon the wondrous 
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achievements of his life. If, on the contrary, we should learn 
from our own envoys, and inot merely from Arab traders, that he 
thas passed on into tho interior (and this wo shall ascertain in 
six or seven months), why then, trusting to the skill and indomitable 
pluck of Livingstone, we may feel assured that, among friendly 
‘Nogro tribes, who know that he is their steadfast friend, he may still 
realize one of tho grandest geographical triumphs of our era, tho con- 
noxion of the great Tanganyika with the waters of the Nilo system. 

But even here I would have my countrymen who are accustomed 
to obtain rapid intelligence of distant travellers not to despair if 
thoy should be a your or moro without any news of our undaunted 
friend, For, if he be alivo, they must recollect that ho has with 
him a small band only of faithful negroes, no one of whom 
could be spared to traverse the wide regions between Lake Tangan- 
‘yika and the coast. Until he himself reappoars—and how long was 
ho unheard of in his first great traverse of Southem Africa!—we 
hhavo, therefore, little chance of knowing the true result of his 
mmiasion. But if, as I fervently pray, he should return to us, with 
what open arms will the country reosive him! and how rejoiced 
‘will your President be, if ho lives, to preside over as grand a 
Livingstone festival as he did when this noblo and lon-hearted 
‘traveller was about to depart‘on his seoond great expedition, 

‘Tho party which I have announced as about to proceed to Bastern 
Afsica, to procure acourato information concerning Livingstone, 
‘Will bo commanded by Mr. BD. Young, who did excellent service 
in tho former Zambosi expedition, im the management of the Lady 
Nyassa river-boat. With him will be assooiated Mr. Henry Faulk- 
nor, a young volunteer of great promise, and two acolimatised men, 
‘ono a mechanic and the other » seaman, ‘The expedition, I am 
happy to say, is warmly supported by Her Majesty's Government, 
‘and the building of the boat is rapidly progressing under the ordors 
of the Board of Admiralty. ‘Tho boat will be « sailing one, made 
of steel, and built in pieces, no one of which will woigh more than 
50 Ibs, g0 that the portage of tho whole by natives past tho cata- 
acts of the Shiré will bo much facilitated. ‘The Government have 
arranged for the transport of the party to the Cape, with the boat 
‘and stores, by the African mail-steamer on the 9th of next month.* 





* ‘To the eredit of the Union Steam Packet Company the toat has been taken’ 
‘out fre of charge.” Whilst these page are passing throngh the prs I earn that 
‘he party sailed from Plymouth of the Lith instant-—June 12, 1867, 
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Arrived there, one of our cruisers will take them to the Imabo 
mouth of the Zambesi, where the boat will be put together, and tho 
party—having engaged crow of nogroes—will bo left to pursue 
their noble and adventurous errand, by the Zambesi and the Shiré, 
to the head of the Lake Nyassa, On account of the heavy seat 
which prevail on the western or leeward side of that lake, the 
expedition will keop close to its eastward shore, hitherto unex- 
plored, and it is expected it will reach Kampunda, at the northern 
extremity, by tho end of October, and thore ascertain whether 
our great traveller has perished as reported, or has passed forward. 
in safety through Cazembe to the Lake Tanganyika, 

‘Senegal. —In former Addrossos Ihave ad-ocoasion to record tho 
‘great services rendered to Geography by the enlightened Governor 
of the French possossions on the Scnogal, Colonel Faidherbe, who 
has greatly extended our knowledgo of the country along the banks 
of thatziver, ‘The most advanced post of tho Fronch is Modino, nar 
‘the eataracts of Felou, 600 miles from the mouth, up to which 
point the river is navigable, during the rainy months, for, vorsels 
Arawing 12 foot of water. With a viow to ascertaining the political 
condition of tho countries beyond the oastorn frontier, as also to 
fix aoourately the geographical positions of places between tho 
Upper Senegal and the Nigor, an oxpedition was ent out by 
Colonel Baidherbo, in 1868, to traverse tho distonce botwoon 
Medino and the important town of Segou, which had boon vivited 
dy our own renowned traveller Mungo Park, sixty years provionsly. 
‘Tho mission was most ably and successfully carried out by Liow- 
tenant B, Mago and Dr. Quintin of the Franch navy, Countai 
recently desolated by semi-religios wars carried on by Mussulman 
chiofs woro traversed with great danger, and tho positions of the 
onto carefully laid down; tho road taken being a détour to the 
north, after crossing the Senogel, by Diangounté, to Yamina, on tho 
Niger, and thence by canoe to Sogou. By this journey Licutenant 
Mago has filled up a void in all maps of the region of the Upper 
Senegal, and corrected the positions of many places as previously 
laid down by Mungo Park and othors; but the acouracy of our 
English traveller in the most important points is cheerfully acknow- 
ledged by his accomplished French suocessor, especially, for instance, 
in the position of Yamina, which Mungo Park fixed at 19° 15’, and 

{ Yjigutenant Mage found to be 18° 17’ w. lat. The expedition 
“wabtimed to. tho mouth of tho Senegal in June, 1866, and the 
es 
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‘French Geographical Society in the present year has rewarded tho 
‘courageous leader with ono of its gold medals, 


Asis.—Whilst, with the exception of the probable settlement of 
tho north end of Lake Nyassa by the last joumey of Livingstone, 
little has beon added in the past yoar to our stock of knowledge 
respecting Africa, much information has in the same period been 
elicited regarding the geography of Central Asia, particularly as 
respoots the physical features of those vast northern portions of it 
which have been explored by tho Russians, and the positions of 

+ plaoos and mountain ranges laid down by our own surveyors to 
the north of British Indi 

At tho head of the labours which havo elucidated the comparative 
geography of this quarter of the globe, I placo the two remarkable 
volumes produced by our distinguished associat Colonel Henty 
‘Yulo, com, entitled ‘Cathay and the Way ‘Thither,’ published by our 
active auxiliaries tho members of tho Hakluyt Society, and of 
whose productions our Secretary Mr. Clomonta Markham is the 
porspiouous editor. Although the stndent of the former condition 
of China and the surrounding rogions has ever dwelt. with, profit 
and delight on tho: descriptions of tho great traveller Marco 
Polo, as first brought under the notice of modem English roadors 
by Marsden, and as sinoo rendered so popular by tho excellent 
work of M, Pauthior, it was left for Colonel Yule vastly to 
extend our acquaintance with the amount of information. possessed 
dy our ancestors in tho mediaval centuries which sucveeded to 
tho epoch when tho great Venotian lived. By gathering together 
in ono collection various records of other travellers in the Bast, 
‘commencing with those of tho quaint nd original Friar Odorio 
of Pordenone, in the fourteenth century, Colonel Yule has not 
only satisfied tho cravings of scholars, but has at the samo. time 
gratified geographers by the preparation of a most instructive map 
of Asia, such as itwas when explored by those eatlier travellers, 
and when it was ruled over by the different branches of the family 
of Ohinghiz Khan, 

‘The contrast between the statistical and political condition of Asia, 
partioularly its central portion, in those days when mercantile men 
traversed it freely from Azof or from Tabriz to India and China, and 
the present time, when there exists 60 small an amount of land inter- 
course with Europe, is truly astonishing. In those days, and even 
as Inte as the sixteenth century, Samarkand, a city renowned as a 
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seat of Mohammedan learning, was frequented by embassies, includ= 
ing one from the King of Spain, Even our own Quoen Elizabeth 
‘was 0 anxious in tho first year of her reign to open out an inter- 
course by way of tho Caspian with Persia and Tndia, that sho 
addressed a letter to “the Great Sophi, Emperor of the Medes and 
Parthians.” It was then (1558) that Jenkinson, our English traveller, 
made the journey from Astrachan to Bokhara, passing by Urghendj. 

Now, with the excoption of Russia, whose mission in 1841 has 
‘been noticed in provious addresses, no European powor has had 
any sort of intercourse with the truculent Emir of Bokbara, to 
‘whom much of this fine region is, alas! subjected. Tt hassinco been. 
left to stray travellers, ono of the last of whom is the enterprising 
Hungarian Vimb6ry, to oxplain to tho civilized world the real 
‘stato of this rogion, once 80 important, and now so fallen through 
tyranny and misgovernment. No one can havo read that author's 
sketch of the condition of the natives in either of the Khannats 
‘of Bhiva or Bokhara without rejoicing that Russia has, through 
tho energy of her Government, at last brought theso barbarians to 
respect the frontiorg of an ompire which has established’ a safe lino 
of communication between its own torritories and thoso of China, 

One of tho most important statistical results of modern geogta 
phical research, and tho employment of natural means to a great 
‘end, is the bringing into veal use, for tho first time in history, 
the River Jaxartos of the ancients (now called tho Syr Daria), and: 
navigating it with stoamers from its mouth on tho Sea of Aral for 
many hundred miles into ‘Turkistan and Kokand, By this great 
font, and by tho erection of forts, Russia has established an entirely 
new and well-protected route between Europe and China, far to the 
north of that followed by travollors and morchants in the middle. 
ages, which was from the south end of the Caspian, 

‘Bngland, holding as she does 60 high a maritime position among, 
the nations, may reflect with satisfaction on her great eastern 
‘raf with India and China, carried on by her own great road, 
‘tho o00an; and, far from envying the reopnt oponing ‘out of this 
Tand and xiver routo through Gentral Asia, she may bo well pleased 
‘that her Northern allies should have a benefioial commercial traffic 
ly caravans with those fertile regions of north-western China, with 
‘which, in fact, we nover have had any intercourse, but with whom 


Russians have traded for ages; though always until now with 
a ‘Jess impediment, due to the forays of the intermediate wild 
particularly tho Kokandians, ‘The two great empires 
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of Russia and China seem, in fact, to be destined by nature to inter- 
change commodities by land and river communications through 
Central Asia; and so Jong as the line of such commeroe between 
them is separated, as it now is, from British India and its depend- 
‘encies by mountainous, sterile, and snowy regions, impassable by 
modern armies, there nover oan be the sinallest ground of jealousy 
‘on the part of Britain, 

On this head I was much gratified, at our very last mooting, 
in listening to the able memoir of Captain. Sherard Osborn on the 
tctual state of Chineso Tartary, an enorinous region that has become, 
through the relaxation of tho Chinese hold, ‘no man’s land,” and in 
hearing from the eloquent author, as well as from the commentators 
‘on his Memoir, that, instoad of any apprehension being entertained 
rogarding the late Russian advances, it was generally felt that it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the natives, as well as to 
British power in India, that the influence of a civilized Christian 
ation should be extended castward over a region now becoming 
desolate through misgovermient and lawlessness.” 

‘heso considerations lead mo naturally to say a few words upon 
tho geographioal operations of our medallist Admiral Boytakoff, 
which have mainly led to tho establishment of the now Russian 
Tino of eastern traffic, and which have justly obtained for him a 
hhigh reputation. ‘The first of thoso enterprises might almost bo 
called the geographical discovery of the Aral Sea, For, although 
‘this great mass of salt water had been known to Arabian geographers 
during soveral conturies under the name of the Sea of Khwsrozm, 
though its shores had. been visited by travellers, one of whom was 
tho accomplished Russian geographer George von Meyendorf, who 
desoribed the mouths of tho Syr Daria or Jaxartes, at ite north~ 
eastern extremity, and another, General Berg;t who led a Russian 
‘expedition along its wostorn banks in the winter of 1825-6, no sbip 
hind ever sailed upon this inland soa, ‘The first vessel launched upon 
it was constructed at Orenburg in 1848, and transported in pieces 
‘cross the desert, and in it Boutakoff, after two years of navigation, 











* ‘The reader who wishes to become acquainted with the physical featares and 
boundaries of the ‘of Chinese Tartary, so well expounded by Copt. Sherard. 
(itor, aad of which he prepare sarge inp, mast retle Kelth Johns 
Library ‘Map of Asia, published by Mr. Stanford, in the preparation of which 
Mr, Treawaey Suan ook lating part 

‘published notice of the remarkable expedition of General Berg 
Terk of apa aod cadjatory “Hana tn the Url Meza! 
.” General Berg is now Count de Berg, and the Emperor's repre 
‘assian Poland. 
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Aefined the real shapo of tho coast, established the depths of the 
sea, and was the discoveror of the large island in it, the wild ante 
opes of which came to staro with astonishment, yet without fear, 
at their first invaders, 

Fifteen years have elapsed sinco I communicated tho first im- 
portant paper of Boutakoff to this Sooioty, and it was spoken of with 
all tho praiso it merited in my Anniversary Address of the year 
1858, "Tho successful exploration of the Jaxartes, and tho dis- 
covery of its fitness for steam navigation, which was tho next exploit 
of Boutakof, od to the establishment of the groat oantral route to 
China already mentioned, and Russia ‘naturally availed herself of 
‘tho commercial advantages thus prosented in those natural features 
noar thd boundaries of her Asiatto possessions. 

‘Tho question now arisos, whothor, by thoso enterprises, the honour 
008 not truly belong to Russia of having, for the first time in his- 
tory, defined the course of tho, Syx Daria and its exit into tho Sea 
of Atal? ‘Tho claseical writers wero, as. T sball presently show, 
ignorant of tho true geography of this rogion, particularly of its 
northern part, and an attentive consideration of its geological 
structure and physi¢al outlines has led mo, followed by tho 
inquiries I have made among comparative geographers who have 
well studied the subject, to boliove that thoir silonoo with respect: 
tothe Aral Soa is no proof that it has not existed during the whole 
of tho historfoal ora, 

Holding this opinion, I nocossarily differ from my friend 
Sir H. Rawlinson, who, in observations recently delivered from the 
chair of this Society + made a very ingenious statement, and gave 
it as his opinion that thore was sufficient evidence to show that in 
‘early times, say from 600 years before the Christian era to 600.or 600 
yours after it, both tho river Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the 
Caspian, tho Aral being non-existent, That afterwards, aid up to 
tho year 1300, they fell into the Aral, and that for tho noxt two 

© undred years (1800 to 1500) they camo back into the Caspian, 
subsequently flowing gradually back into the Aral and forming the 
Son as wo now know it, 

Although I know that my colleague will admit that my geo- 
Togical data must have some weight, I have to olaim his indulgence 
for venturing to question the views of so eminent a scholar respeot- 

















y} Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxiii, President's Address, 
Pode’ Royal Geographical Society, 11th March, 1867. 
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ing tho changes of physical features in this region that may have 
hhapponed in the days of history. Sapported, however, as I am by 
‘tho opinions of mon on whose knowledge I place great reliance, I 
must say that I cannot regard the Persian manuscript, which was 
presented to Sir Henry by a clever chief of Herat, to be a document 
of sufficient valuo to override the conclusions at which I have 
arrived on many independent grounds. 

Concerning the anoient course of the Oxus, I see no reason to 
Giffor from the Porsian writer and Sir Henry. But when it is 
stated that in the your 4.0, 1417 the Jaxartes had deviated from its 
formor course, and instead of flowing into tho Caspian (as the 
anoients had it), joined the Oxus, and thus, the two rivers ocoupy- 
{ing one and the samo bed, oame into that sea, I must withhold my 
assent. This is a novel and striking statement, and before we 
‘attach credence to it wo must have some physical evidence to sus- 
tain it. In my stato of scepticism regarding the value of this 
Porsian manuscript, now for the first time produced, that which 
strikes mo @ priori as sign of its invalidity, is, that when this 
rogion was open to knowledge through the long-enduring. reign 
of tho civilised and literary Arebians (say. ftom the, 7th to, th 
18th century), tho Aral was known and laid down as « distinot 
wator-basin under tho name of Sea of Khwaresm, On the other 
hand, when after that period knowledge became dim and local, 
and civilisation was at its lowest ebb, then it was that the Aral 
disappeared. My conclusion from this coincidence of the supposed 
emptying of the Aral, with the absence of records respecting it, 
‘would bo that the soa had existed during all that time, but that: 
there wore then no geographers to record the fact, 

Tn troating this subject, let us first consider the separation of 
the Aral from the Caspian as originally dependent on geological 
changes of the surfaco, and then proceed to estimate the value we 
aro to attach to the writings of tho classical authorities in reference 
toa region so very imperfectly known to them. As a geologist who 
hhas studied this Aralo-Caspian question in situ I beg to place on 
record in our Geographical volumes my view of the pre-historic, 
physical outlines of @ region which, with the exception of the 
obliteration of one mouth of the Oxus, has, I venture to think, 
undergone no essential change during the human period. 

‘According to all goo authorities, including Humboldt, there 
oxisted in the latest tertiary, or what some call quaternary times, a 
‘vast depression on the surfaco of the globe, extending over 8,000 
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‘square marine leagues, in which a great inland sea was accu- 
mulated, and which, in a work on Russia, my associates and my- 
self first mapped out under Humbolat’s namo of Aralo-Caspi 

Jn that eeu there lived an abundance of molluscous and other 
avimals, all of species having a local and limited range, and 
all strikingly distinguished from the more numerous animals of 
cocanie seas, Now, owing to tho upheaval of largo portions of tho 
bottom of that old inland sea, its animal contents formed, in a fossil 
state, the Steppe limestone, as seen at different lovels over an enor- 
mous area. Owing to these pre-historic movements of the crust of the 
earth, those fossil remains are soon to ocoupy the strata on tho banks 
‘of tho Jako of Aral, as well as on the shores of the Caspian Sea. ‘They 
also occur at various places and at different heights in the adjacent 
Steppes, extonding westward to the country of the Don Cossacks to 
the north of the Sea of Azof, where I have myself examined them. 
‘There is therefore no doubt that, in probistorio timos, tho Aral 
‘andthe Caspian, and also portions of a much wider region, now 
raised above them, were occupied by one vast internal and de- 
pressed soa, largo portns of which havo beon desiccated. By 
these movements of elevation that part of the former groat sea 
which became the Aval was elevated to about 117 f. above the former 
western part, or present Caspian, and the seas thus insulated were 
soparated through the samo movements by tho clovated platoau 
now called Ust-Urt. 

‘This was tho physical condition of tho region long before 
tradition or history. Humboldt has well remarked that the great 
Aralo-Caspian depression had a similar origin to the much deoper 
cavity. in the earth’s surface occupied by the Dead Sea, though the 
cone ig only 83 foot and the other nearly 1800 fect boneath the Ocean, 
Now, if wo endeavour to. account theoretically for the low present 
Jovel of the old Aralo-Caspian Sea by evaporation only, we are met 
by the facts that large portions of its former bottom have been 
raised to different altitudes in the surrounding region, and that the 
levels of the Soa of Aral and the Caspian aro also different, and aro 
peparated by the great plateau of Ust-Urt. As it is impossible 
to explain. the existence of the much deeper cavity of the Dead Sea 

“except by a greater sinking of the oarth's crust, so is such a 
phenomenon precisely what goologists would expect to see realized 
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‘as a natural and compensating result of the corresponding upheaval 
of the adjacent lofty mountains of Asia. 

‘This being the conclusion at which geologists have arrived, let us 
seo if it be interfered with by qny reliable historical records. As to 
tho knowledge possessed by Aloxander, or his cotemporaries, itreally 
oes not touch the question of the relative courses of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes towards their mouths. For Alexander crossed tho Oxus at 
‘about 400 miles above its month, and the most western point at 
which the great conqueror reached the Jaxartes was Oyropolis, 
whore ho passod it to defeat the Soythians ; and that spot is about 
equidistant from the Aral Sea. Consoquently, noither’Alexander 
nor his generals could know anything of the real course of either 
rivor for groat distanoos above their mouths. Scholars and com- 
parative geographers doubt, indeed, if any weight can be attached 
to tho unanimous statement of tho Greeks, that both the Oxus 
and Jaxartes flowed into tho Caspian, by mouths some $00 miles 
apart,* when thoy seo how equally unanimous were the writers 
who came between Herodotus and Ptolemy in belioving the Caspian 
to be but a gulf of tho Northern Ocean!» Again, wo pee how 
persistontly. tho followors of Alexander gonfounded the Jaxartes 
iteolf with tho Ténitis, and fimoied that they had doubled back upon 
tho roar of Buropo. 

“Tho oxpedition of Alexander,” says Humboldt, " fur from ex- 
tending or rectifying the geography of tho Caspian Sea, confounded 
tho Tanais with the Jaxartos, and the Caucasus with the Paropa- 
misus or Hindu Kush.” ¢ Again, “ It is through a singular combi- 
nation of circumstances that the great Macedonian expedition, which 
in othor rospeots extended the geographical horizon of the Western 
nations, became fatal to the geography of the Caspian Sea.” $ 
Further on, ho says, “Some traces of the Sea of Aral, desouibed 
1s a great basin to the cast of the Ural or Jaik River, axe jndeod 
found in Menander, the Byzantine historiographer; but it is only 
‘with the series of Arabian geographers, at the head of whom, in the 
tenth century, we must plaoo HlIstachry, that we first obtain 
certain knowledge of the topography of these oountries.” § 

‘Tho truth is, that, when it was thus loosely said, that both the 
Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian, we must make:due 
‘allowance for the ignorance of the ancients of the northern portion 




















' 24G0 stadia aosording to Eratosthenes, and 80 parastngs according to Patroclos, 
Doth quoted by Strabo. 
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of this vast region, particularly of the course of the Jaxartes, which 
no ono of them bad fully explored, and at the mouth of which nqne 
of them had arrived. 

If, indeed, we rely on the sagacious Rennell, he, in his great 
work on the ‘Geographical System of Herodotus,’ may be eaid to 
have established this point, for, in speaking of the old geographers, 
hho says, “they understood the Aral to be included in the Caspian, 
since they know but of one expanse of water in that quarter; for 
the Oyrus and Araxos, Oxus and Jaxartes, were all supposed to fall 
into the samo sea.” ‘This he oontrasts with the accurate subsequent 
Knowledge of tho Arabian geographers, And truly 60, for this 
‘was the regular progress of observation, and a great advance over 
the ignorance of tho classioal writers respecting these hyporborcan 
tracts. Tn those timos tho regions inhabited hy tho Massagote 
and the King of Kharasmia (the present Khiva) wore barbarous 
‘countries, never explored by geographers; and, consequently, the 
classical authorities could only have obtained the litte knowledge 
‘they possossed from native hearsay. 

In his able essay on tho ‘Lifo of Aloxander tho Great)’ Williams 
Aistinotly lays down, in his map of that period, tho seas of tho Aral 
‘end Caspian as distinct bodies of water, ‘Tho samo separation ia 
given by Rennell, in his map of tho twenty satrapies of Darius 
Hystaspes; and, whilst in it he indicates tho Oxus flowing into the 
Caspian, and the Jaxartes into the Aral, ho shows completely how 
‘the two seas were soparatod by what ho toms tho high plateau of 
Samob, tho Ust-Urt of the present day. 

Again, Thislwall, in his ‘History of Groeco,’ plainly leads us to 
‘believe that tho Grocks could have known nothing of the region. of 
tho Soa of Aral and the mouth of tho Jaxartes, exoopt what they 
derived from tho roports of th King of Kharastaia, who came from 
4 distanco in the north to visit Alexander, In short, there is no 
historical evidence whatover to oppose the view, that tho outline 
and. struotare of tho Avalo-Caspian region, as now sean, was dote 
mined, as T have said, long anterior to the historical ora. 

On ‘the point of the prohistorio separation of tho Aral from 
‘thio Caspian, I entirely concur with Humboldt. “If we asoond,” 
he says, “to the primitive condition of tho vast Mediterranean 
concavity, I should be led to believe that, notwithstanding the 

“diminution of surface which the Caspian and Aral basins may 
Tigeagne in the historical times, from Hecateus and 
« ‘Hierédbua down to the tenth century of our era—i.¢, to the days of 
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the Arab geographers ElIstachry and Ebn Haukal—the event 
of the separation of the Aral and Caspian remounts to a geolo. 
gical epoch, which, like the separation of the Buxine and the 
Caspian, or the opening out of tho Dardanelles and tho Straits of 
Gibraltar, are all ante-historical, or far ‘beyond any human tra 
dition.” * 

In sustaining this view it is to be remarked ‘that, whilst tho 
Aral Sea trends from north to south, the Syr Daria and its em- 
branchment the Kuvan Daria, which flow into it from the east, 
have had courses at right angles to that aca itsclf; thus favouring 
‘the geological view that the great movement which produced the 
plateau of the Ust-Urt, separated the Sea of Aral from the Caspian, 
and left the chasm occupied by the Aral, was also accompanied (as 
is usual in such elevations) by transverso flanking openings in the 
mainland, on the cast, along which those rivers flowed. In this 
viow the parallelism of tho Syr Daria to that of the Kuvan Daria, 
about 50 miles south of it, is remarkable, 

If tho Jaxartes ever flowed to tho south-west, as suggested by 
Sir H, Rawlinson, it must have joined theOxus long beforo tho 
‘united streams fell. into the Caspian, which is very distant from 
‘tho nearest point of tho valley of tho Oxus, But if such an union of 
the great streams ever existed in so southern a latitude, it must, 
havo been perfectly well known to the ancients, and they havo 
mado no allusion to it, On tho contrary, thoy believed and have 
stated, that the rivers fell indopondently into the Caspian, and by 
Aifferent courses, separated from each other by a, wide intorval. 

‘Whilst I think that, probably, tho many-mouthed Oxus always sont 
‘4 large portion of its waters into the Aral, I also quite believe that 
ono of the branches debouched formerly into the Caspian, as explained 
by Humboldt, and as proved indeed by the old English travellox 
Jenkinson, to whom ho refers, It will also be presently seem that 
the distinguished Asiatic geographer Semenof would explain the 
desicoation of the former or Caspian branch of the Oxus in another 
manner. ‘The stoppage of that watercourse (formerly an usual line 
of traffic) may also be accounted for by a local elevation of land in 
that Intitude; for it ix not remote from the scene of igneous erup-~ 
tions that produced volcanio mountains, as the greater and lesser Bal 
kan, near the anoient desiccated mouth of the Oxus. Such a change 
of level may, indeed, have beon caused by the same subterranean 
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forces which, in this latitude, evolve, at tho present day, the fires of 
Baku, and havo recently thrown up volcanic mud-islands near the 
southern end of the Caspian. ‘The clovating effect of these forces 
would deflect the Caspian branch of the Oxus and cause its waters to 
‘unite with the branches which flowed northwards into the Aral Sea. 

‘The great distinction between the views taken by Sir Henry Raw- 
Linson and myself is, that whilst I beliove the main outlines of the 
‘Aralo-Caspian region wore dotermined by movements of tho earth 
in quaternary or later tertiary times, he refors tho great changes 
which ho believes to have been mado in the’ courses of the Oxus 
‘and Jaxartes to no very distant historical dates; thus referring the 
emptying and refilling of tho deep hollow in which the Aral Sea 
Ties to comparatively modern times. 

Ho offers, indeed, one argument, whioh, if sustainod, would at 
‘once dispose of my view. In eupport of tho opinion that tho Aral 
‘SoW-was-nomoxistent inthe thirteonth and fourtoonth. conturies, 
tie states that in those days travellers from Buropo to Asia passed 
over dry lands since oooupied ‘by that son, If this wero sub- 
stantiated, the belief I have adopted that the separation of the 
‘Aral from th Caspian, and the uphoaval of tho broad intervening 
plateau of tho Ust-Urt, would bo at onco removed from a prow 
historio period to the days of Henry IIT, and tho two first Bdwards 
of English history. 

Now, suroly, if so groat a terrestrial chango of eurfaoo as this had 
happened in tho thirtoonth or fourteonth centuries, the rumour 
of it would have boen bruited throughout Huropo and Asia, Un- 
willing, however, to rest upon any notions of my own, I havo 
consulted that admirable comparative goographor, Colonel Yule, 

as to the routes taken by the medisval travellers of that dato; and 
ho having favoured me with much information respecting the whole 
of this subject, I extract from his letter tho appended long note.* 
By reference to it tho reader will soo that no foundation for such 
an dasortion is to be traced in the narratives of these old travellers. 
* Hor’ évenwhen tho starting point of their journey eastward lay 
‘upon the Volga, their line of march is traced cither quite to the 
* south of tho Aral through the lands of modern Khiva, or more to the 
north of that sea, andprobably beyond sight even of its shores. 
™ ‘After allang tthe lie woh to bo attaced to the statements of the Gri, 
Re it accounts of: and his followers, and ieting Oxians 
oy hich hn esa sade to do ty” a0 bets or the Aral on nay 
ta Clonal Yele proceeds to sy 
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In considering what changes have or may have occurred within 
the historic period, and quite independent of all former or geo- 
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ogical changes, I necessarily attach great weight to the opinion I 
hhave recently obtained through my friend General Helmersen from 
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‘M, P. Semenof, the President of the Physico-Géographical: section 
of the Russian Geographical Society, who has distinguished him- 
self by his researches in the Thian Shan chain of Central Asia, 
‘Whilst ho rejects, like myself, the hypothesis of tho great Aral 
depression having been emptied and roflled in the histotical 
period, ho xefers the desiccation of the Asiatic rivers and the dimi- 
nution of lakes to the decreaso of glaoiers in the high mountain 

woll as to groat evaporation. By theso causes ho thinks that 
atone period the Aral Sea may havo been diminished, though ho 
is firmly of opinion that such a doop depression could not have 
boon eraptiod and refilled. Tn referonce, however, to the former 
Caspian branch of the Oxus, in the existence of which he believes, 
ho supposes that many streams, now dry or nearly 90, formerly 
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augmented the volume of the Oxus, thus enabling it to supply 
‘a branch to the Caspian by the Gulf of Karabogas, and that to 
‘tho failuro of this supply we may attribute the drying up of the 
branch, without involving any great physical change of outline 
of tho land. In this caso tho Aral Sea, oooupying a separate 
cavity not communicating with the larger depression, would, as ho 
‘thinks, become shallower, and to a groat extent obscured by reeds, 
#08 to havo remained unknown to travellers for 500 years before 
‘and 500 years after Christ. M, Semenof suggosts that in those days 
whon tho South-western branch of the Oxus existed, travellers pro- 
ceeding northwards and meeting with little but-reods and marshes, 
‘might very well suppose that the Aral was merely an extension of 
tho great Bay of Karabogns of tho Caspian Soa, In illustration of 
this viow ho informs mo that tho inhabitants around tho lakes Ala 
Kul and Sassyk-Kul havo at this day no procise conoeption of thei 
soparation, and term them both Ala Kul simply, beoauso they aro 
wnaoquaintod with the marshy and inaccessible isthmus betwoon 
thom, In Central Asia, too, the River ‘Tchu, through its dosio- 
cation, has lost its former communication with the Lako Tasyk-Kul, 
just as in the Aralo-Caspinn region the Sary-su Rivor has failed to 
reach the Syx Daria; and this last xivor, having lost its northern, 
‘afitients, could: no longer contribute (if ever it did) by any of its 
ranches to the Oxus, and has found an easiér ombouchuro in tho 
Aral. How easily these changes of direction are effected in tho course 
of rivors in flat and sandy countries, is well known to many Russian 
geographers who havo explored Contral Asin, 

"Dhas, th, Oxus, deprived of many of its former affluents, coasod 
to beable t6 throw any portion of its waters into tho Caspian, and 
took the straight course into the Atal, ‘This natural operation, as 
Somonof observes, may have also been accomplished within the his- 
torical period, and so, since its South-wostem or Caspian branch dried. 
‘up, the Oxus, by throwing all, instoad of a part, of its waters into 
the Aral, has given to that sea a better marked place in human 
‘Knowledge’than it had in the fourteonth and fiteonth centuries, 

Before, I quit the subject of the now dosicoated former branch 
of the Oxns, I may stato, on tho authority of my correspondent, 
General Helmersen, that recently a momoir was presented to the 
Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, suggesting that 
‘tabi of, science should be sent to tho spot to examine into the 
6 of that: ancient bed of the river, atid also to’ ten. by 
c ‘tho shore, of the Caspian, if any remains. of the 
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ol delta of that stream eould be detected. But the project, as 
well as tho continuation of the survey and soundings of the 
southern edges of the Caspian, have both been suspended, I believe 
from motives of economy. ‘The latter important work was under 
the able direction of Captains Ivanchnizow and Oulsky, who had 
already proceeded 0 far that in less than threo years they would 
have completed the stivey of tho whole of that vast interior soa ; 
tnd it is indeed much to be regrotted that a work of such great 
geographical interest should have been thus set asido, 

Tn conclusion, my belief is —1. ‘That the Caspian and Aral have 
existed as soparate seas before and duxing all the historio period, 
2, What the main course of tho Rivers Jaxartes and Oxus, as also of 
tho sitos of tho Caspian and Aral seas, woro determined in  prebis- 
torio period. 9, That at ono time the Oxus emptied itself both into 
‘tho Caspian and the Aral, and that tho Caspian branohestream was 
sent back to the courte of the other portion of tho stream, either by 
tho local rise of some lands botwoon Khiva and tho Caspian, or by 
Aosiccation and a want of suiiciont powor of water, And, lastly, 
that the Jaxartos never was-deflected trom ‘its natural east to wost 
course, to pass southwards, ‘and so tonch the Caspian by tho 
southorh énd of the great clovation of the Ust-Uzt, after a vory 
Tong course at right angles to its prosont direotion, to say nothing 
of its having in that caso necessarily united with tho Oxus by the 
way—a fact, of which, as already stated, all history is silent, 

If old authors believed, without personal obsorvation, that tho 
Taxartes, as well as the Oxus, fell independently into what they 
called the Caspian, wo may easily account for such a notion, at a 
timo when the true meridian of barbarous plaoos lying to tho north 
of any lino of intercourse botweon Groo00 or Rome and Asia 
wholly undetermined, “May wo not rationally infor that the wxioiont 
‘geographers believed that tho Jaxartes, as woll as the Oxus, flowed: 
into the Caspian, simply, as suggested by Rennell, from” having 
heard that tho Jaxartes terminated in ono great sea, and that thoy 
naturally believed that the Aral was then simply the north-eastorn 
portion of, those large inland waters of which they had hoard, but 
of which they knew nothing accurately. 

In truth; when-we know that the geography of the Greeks, and 
even of the Romans, was worthless, in regard to any lands beyond 
tho parallel of the mouth of the Oxus, we novessarily recur to the 
‘works of the earliest Arabian geographers, in-which the Sea of Khwa- 
eum was frstexhibited as a separatosea, As such it also appears int 
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‘the maps of Rennell, of Williams, of Yule, and, in short, of all tho 
best authorities, representing that which I believe to have been the 
true physical condition of the region during all historical time, and 
which I maintain dated from an ante-historical period. 

Tn estimating the prosent or futuro relative importance of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes as linos of commercial trafic with China and India, Ihave 
no hesitation in saying that tho latter river holds the first place, 
By roference to the memoir of Lieut, Wood, in tho tenth volume of 
our ‘ Journal’, desoribing the sources of the Oxus, and still bottex by 
inspecting the map of the Bolor Mountains and Upper Sourees of tho 
‘Oxus, which has just appeared in our present volume (vol. 86), I agree 
with the ablo Russian geographer Veniukof, who, after alluding to 
the wild barbarian races which occupy the high tabloland of Pamix 
and the adjacent mountains, adds this significant passago: When 
‘we, moreover, remember that this basin of the sources of the Oxus ix 
‘closed in on the north, east, and south by mountains from 15,000 to 
18,000 feet high, and across which tho roads for pack-animals aro 
fow and dificult to traverse, wo must arrivo at the conolusion, that 
all idea of converting this rogion into a rich entrep0t for a trade 
with India and China must bo abandonos 

Before I-quit the subject of tho investigation of Central Asia, lot 
ame ask those of may countrymen who read German with facility, to 
peruse the great work of Ritter, the ‘Hrdkunde von Asion:" and 
‘they will at once Jearn how to valuo the vast amount of modem 
discovery which is duo to our Russian cotemporaries, 

On former oocasions I havo naturally adverted to several of those 
remarkable researches ; but I rogrot that, in my last two Addresses, 
T havo omitted to notice, as I now do with special approbation, the 
memoir of M. Semonof,. published in our ‘Thirty-fifth Volume, on 
“Djungaria and the Celestial Mountains,’ As tho only man of mo- 
dem times who has explored a considerable portion of the Thian- 
Shan or Celestial Range, M. Semenof must be placed among the 
most distinguished of the famous band of Russian ‘explorers—not 
simply for having detorminod many geographical positions, tho 
forms'of the land and their altitudes, but also for his careful ex- 
amination of the mineral charactor of the rooks which constitute the 
loftiest masses of those regions. In'so doing, he has set aside one of 
‘the few errors which tho illustrious Humboldt fell into in his grand 
‘generalizations, when he was led to believe that the Thian-Shan— 
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tho great axial range of Central Asia—must be essentially one of 
‘voloaio eruption, 

Influenced, doubtless, by his successful description of the Andes 
of South America, and the rise to their summits of active ‘voleances, 
the great travellor was very naturally disposed to apply the same 
inference to the lofty chains of Contral Asia; the more so as all the 
imperfect data he could collect seemed to indicate the existence of 
rocks of that class, 

‘But as soon as the Thian-Shan was examined by tho only man of 

science in our ago who has visited it, ho found nothing but sedimen- 
tary strata; and as this important rectification is duo to M, Semenof 
lone, womust not only aocord to him all. duo praise asa Geographer, 
but it is specially my duty as a Geologist to thank him for making 
‘this great observation, 
* Tn fact, the grand movemonts of upheaval, which determined the 
form of many of tho loftiest mountains, whether in Contral Asia or 
in tho great northern barrier of India, the ‘Himalayns, were caused 
by former expansions from the interfor, doubtless due to central 
heat, which raised up soa-bottoms, often altering thom ‘into orystale 
liged. rooks, and elevating them to. enormous altitudes, without 
exhibiting any truo igneous rocks, 

Having already twioo alluded to tho rocent discoveries in Asin 
by the Russians, and we having endeavoured to do honour to them by 
tho award of our Founder's Medal to ono of the most distinguished 
Russian explorers, it is now my plonsing duty to advert to othora 
of their recent labours in that quarter of the globe. 

On former occasions I havo Awol upon the explorations of 
Eastern Siberia and the affiuents of the grand River Amur and the 
mountains to the north. Let us now turn to Central Asia propor, 
and see what good documents have boon furnished by tho different 
‘men of science who have explored those regions, T gather from 
‘the bulletins of the Imperial Geographical Society that the com- 
munications of MM, Semenof, Sovertzof, Polterazky, Abramof, 
Bakkof, Goloubef, and Printz, explain the physical conformation 
of tracts and the natural riches of regions never bofore reached in 
modern times, 

Of most of these hitherto unknown and wild tracts the Russian 
explorers have prepared or are preparing maps, ‘To facilitate 
Joumeys from Siberia to Pekin, Dr. Brottschneidor, the physician 
to the Russian mission in China, has laid down upon a map all 
the different known roads across Mongolia, of which that which 
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is called the post road is 1760 versts long, between Kiachta and 
Pokin, with 68 relays. If the telegraph, which ono of our country- 
men, Mr. Gordon, who had travellod across this desert, sought to 
realize, be established, the journey across the desert of Gobi will 
soon be thought nothing of. 

As to Bokhara, of which Englishmen have only painful recolleo- 
tions, on account of the murder of our distinguished officers, Conclly 
and Stoddart, we now now that two Russians, MM Gloukovsky 
and Tatarinof, who wero for seven months captives there, have 
added much knowledge to that acquired by their aocomplishod 
countrymen Khanikof? and Lohmann in 1842, 

‘Those of our associates who may now visit St, Potersbuxg may 
800 pictorial views of Khodjond, Tashkend, and all the places 
taken from the Kokandians in tho recent advance of the Russians 
along the Syr Daria, and now forming parts of tho great now 
province of Turkestan, I learn also, in reference to this ‘region, 80 
reountly opened out to the civilized world, that M. Struvo, the son 
of the groat Russian astronomer, has prepared map of tho whole 
provinco of Turkestan, on a scale of 40 vorsts to tho inch. 

Deeply interested os wo must all bo in this grand oponing out 
to geographers of a vast unknown country, my first request to 
my eminont friond Admiral Count Liitko must be, that as Presi- 
dent of tho Imperial Geographical Society and also of the Imperial 
Academy, ho will procure for our Society copios of tho maps 
which, to their great credit, tho Russian geographors havo 
propared, 

Northern Frontiors of British India,—At our last anniversary it was 
my duty t6-devell upon tho groat accession to geographical know: 
ledge obtained by tho: survey of Captain Montgomerio in the 
‘mountainous region north of Cashmir and tho Himalayas Proper, I 
haye now to remind you of tho highly interesting journey made by 
Mr, W. H. Johnson, from Zieh, in Ladakh, to Uchi, in Chinoso 
Tarkestan, a city which had not beon reuched in this dentiry by 
any Buropean since the days of Maroo Polo’ aid the Medival 
travellers, except by Adolf Schlagintweit, who was killed. This 
town lies farther northward than any point reached by his brothers 
whon they traversed the Kuen Inn, 

‘The clear and eloquent manner in which this great feat on the 
Pattof an Indian engineer, brought up tmder Sir Andrew Waugh, 
was laid the Sooisty by Sir Henry Rawlinson, renders all 
biries Patt supetffuous) For he not only delineated the 
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achiovoment of that traveller, but put you completely into possession 
of all tho historical data relating to this vast and little-known 
region, the routes used in old times for trafic, and pointed out to 
you how it happened that Ichi, onoo a great mart on the highway 
Debweon Russia and China, had been left aside on account of the more 
favourable route by Yarkand. Although I have always discouraged 
discussions on the political interests of our own country in reference 
to thoso of othor nations, I entirely agroe with the observation 
which fell from Six Henry Rawlinson, that both tho Russians and 
oursolves might trade advantageously with that groat intermediate 
region, and that at the chiof cities of each, consuls of either nation 
might livo together in porfect amity. 

When that stato of things shall havo arrived, our geographers 
would. no longer be wanderers, stealthily secking to aoquire 
Imowledgo, but would be assoviated with Russian topographors in 
defining tho physical features of wide traots, which, though useful 
to both countries for trade, aro far too vast to be objects of settle 
ment for either, 

‘Tho mineral products of this region aro; no doubt, 6 numerous 
‘nd important as Six Henty Rawlinson deseribed theth to bo, parti- 
ularly in gola and jade, and the opening up of a fresh trade might 
be highly beneficial to oursolvos and to Russia, now that the Ohineso 
domination has beon entirely set asido, 

‘Aibet.—Tho survey of Lako Pangkong in ‘Tibet, by that intelli. 
gont and active explorer, Captain Godwin Austen, is anothor fact 
of markod intorest in the delinoation of tracts lying to the north of 
tho frontiers of British India, Passing from Leh over the Chang 
La Pass, 17,470 feet above tho sea, this traveller, like Dr. ‘Thomson 
in othor adjacent tiadts, encountered the most enormous acon- 
mulation of aébris which had beon swopt down from the Snowy: 
‘Mountains, occasionally barring up tho streams. - He followeil tho 
great lake to within a short distance of Nok, a ‘Tibetan town of the 
Provineo of Rndok, Although the Lake Pangkoug has now an 
altitude of 13,081 feet above the sea-level, Captain Austen showed, 
Judging from traces of retains of shells at considerable altitudes, 
that its waters must once have stood ata much higher level, 
At that remote period tho waters were fresh and the country covéited 
with rich vegetation; but now the waters of the lake aro much 
too salt to nourish any molluscous animals, and its banks are 
entirely destitute of vegotation. 

Sita for a Now Indian Capital—At ono of our evening meetings in 
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‘Januaxya valuable paper by the Honourable George Campbell, Judge 
of the newly-instituted Supreme Court of Judicature for the Bengal 
Provinces, was read and discussed. The subject was an enquiry into 
the most suitable site for a new capital for our Indian empire, there 
being o pretty general agreement in the condemnation of the pre- 
sent metropolis. Had it been possible to foresee the present extent 
of our dominion, it is almost certain that Caloutta would not have 
‘been our choice, It is situated at a corner of our dominion, all the 
most valuable portions of it lying north, south, and wost of it, 
sometimés at distances of 1000 or 1500 miles. It lios in tho 
delta of a great river, almost on tho Tropic, ‘The result of this 
locality is that the climate is unsuited to the constitutions of the 
Aenizons of a cold and temperate region, one-third part of the year 
only being congenial, while the remainder is divided between great 
heat and drought and great heat and moisture, In such a 
climate Europeans cannot labour out-of-doors without imminent 
poril to health, and the consequence is that most Englishmen, 
from tho Governor-General downwards, abandon Calcutta, if 
‘they can, for two-thirds of tho year. Still, as the port of the 
mighty Ganges, Caloutta is truly @ metropolis. Although at first 
‘village, it was the seat of our commercial factory; and Bengal, 
to which it belongs, was our first profitable acquisition—that aoqui- 
sition, indeed, which, in tho sequel, enabled us to make and main- 
tain future territories, 

‘Tho desirable points to be held in view in the selection of a second 
capital for India are, that the locality should be central, that the 
‘limato should be so temperate that tho ruling class should be ablo 
to labour effectively without detriment to health, and that the 
Jocality should be secure from the dangers of foreign and domestic 
aggression. There are, no doubt, other qualities which it would bo 
convenient to combine with these, but which are probably nowhere 
attainable. It would, for example, bo desirable that the capital 
should be situated in a fertile and productive territory, capable of 
sustaining a large population, but such a position could only bo 
found in the low and hot valleys of the great xivers. It would 
perhaps be: desirable that tho seat of government should, at tho 
samo time, be @ great commercial emporium ; but this advantage 
cannot be combined with the more indispensable requisite of a tem- 

<limate, since all the possible commercial emporia of India are 
nets ‘the sealevel. It would be desirable that the Govern- 
should have the benefit of a public opinion at its 
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seat ; but this does not seem to be indispensable, for with the rapid 
communication which exists in our times, and which has been ex- 
tended even to India, tho publio opinion of great provincial towns 
may be as effective as that of any oapital, 

‘Bven centrality of position has, by the discoveries of steam navi- 
gation, tho railway, and the telegraph, beoome of far less impor 
tance than it once was, ‘The samo discoveries have contributed to 
diminish greatly the risks of domestio insurrection, and as to danger 
from a forsign enemy, our substantial protection is not local, but 
rests on England, and tho pre-ominenco of England's navy. 

‘Tho author of the paper points out the neighbourhood of a town 
called Nassick as the most suitable site for a new capital of India, 
Nassick is an inconsiderable Mahratta town, and famous plaoo of 
‘Hindoo pilgrimage, Tt has a fertilo torvitory, is but 120 miles from 
‘Bombay, and on the line of ono of the great railways; but then it is 
two degrees within the ‘Tropic, and but 2000 feet above tho sea 
lovel, so that its summer heat cannot but be very considerable, 
Nassick did not reovive the general approval of tho able and expo- 
perionood Indian officers* who discussed the question at our meoting., 
Somo of the speakers expressed a favourable opinion of the Neil- 
ghorry Hills, « mountain range which covers an area of 600 square 
miles, and already the seat of soveral sanataria, and which coutains 
wvoral oxtensive plateaux, which riso from 5000 to 7000 fect above 
tho sea-level, with a reduction of temperature corresponding to those 
altitudes, and not unlike tho climato of an English summer, although 
lying betwoon the 10th and 11th degrees of latitud: 

Delta of the Indus, —In tho course of tho session, a paper of eminent 
ability on the Physical Geography of the Lower Indus, was rend 
by Colonel Tremenheoro. It gavo ris to a spirited discussion 
on ® disputed question of enginooring ; but as engineering ds 
not a special branch of geography, we, according. to our sual 
Practice, offered no opinion of our own, , Bxlusiye of all theory, 
however, the subject of Colonel Tremenhoore's communication, which 
inolndes jn a direct Lino to the sea, 890 miles of the lower oourse of 
th Indus, and, incidentally, the harbour of Kurrachee, the ouly 
navigable entrance to the Indus, is of unquestionable importance, 

‘Tho Indns,..with its harbour, Kunaghee, I may observe, is to 
‘Wostern India what the Ganges and Caloutta aro to Bastern India, 

* For the various opinions expressed by Sir Henry Ravlinton, Sir Oh 
Ten Hehe onion, Se ‘Perry, and othe, see 
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No doubt the Indus and its aftluents, passing as they do through a 
comparatively sterile and under-peopled region, aro of far less value 
to agriculture than the Ganges with its affiuents, which water 
‘tho most extensive, fertile, and populous parts of India; yet it has 
its special advantages. For vessels of burden its navigable course is 
more extensive ; it is our natural frontier at the only quartor from 
which our Indian dominion can be assailed, while it is tho great 
highway to the possible points of attack. The port of Kurrachoo 
has even some advantages over thst of Calcutta, ‘Tho navigablo 
difficulties incurred in reaching it from the open sea extond only 
about 10 miles, while in the case of Calcutta they oxtend over 150. 
Kurrachee has, besides, tho advantage of being from 2000 to 9000 
tiles nearer to England—the true sourco of our Indian wealth and 
power—than Caloutta, Kurracheo was, like Calcutta, a small village 
When wo took possession of it only 24 yoars ago, It is now a 
‘considerable, well-built town, and its importance as a commercial 
sinporium may be judged by the following simple fact, Its joint 
‘export and import trade in 1844 was of the value of 12,1601, and 
on the average of the four years ending with 1866, it amounted to 
5,500,000). 

Independent of the political and commercial advantages of the 
‘Indus, with its harbour, it is not to be forgotton that Kurrachee is 
‘the only port existing on the western sido of India, with the excep- 
tion of the fine one of Bombay. India, meaning by this tho propor 
country of tho Hindus, is for a great, populous, and woalthy region, 
singularly deficiont in good harbours. On its eastern sido it has 
not one until we arrive at the head of tho Bay of Bengal, where wo 
find Caloutta, made tolerably safe, only by dint of great skill and 
heavy odst, It is worth notice, in a geographical sonso, that the 
opposite coast of the same gulf forms, in this rospoct, a singular 
contrast, for here we have nofewer than four good and safo harbours, 
‘Negrais, Rangoon, Martaban, and Mergui, tho three first being aleo 
‘the embouchures of navigable rivers. If we include Penang, which 
pon tho samo coast, wo havo five harbours, whilo largo aid 
populous Hindustan has but three. 

Kurdiston—Ta the mountainous region immediately to the north 
of the plains of Mesopotamia, and around the sources of the Tigris 
‘and Euphrates, our Consul at Diarbekr, Mr. I. B. Taylor, has 
good work of Ists years in advancing geographical 
Knowledge. In a former session of our Society, 

to us the results of his researches duzing the 
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years 1861-8, when he explored tho eastem head of the Tigris, 
‘verifying the description of Strabo, and discovering near it a record 
of an invasion of the country by one of the Assyrian monarchs, 
Returning, in 1865, to tho scene of his labours, after a short visit to 
England, this persevering explorer has continued his researches in 
the direction of the Kara Su River, or Lyous of the ancients. He 
has lately sont us a brief preliminary account of this last journey, 
stating that ho has traced this river to its sources and discovered 
the sito of Pompey’s Nioopolis, A more detailed account of these 
explorations, together with a map of his routes over distriots never 
before visited by a Buropean in modem times, is promised by 
Mr, Taylor, and will doubtless form the subjoot of discussion at one 
of our ovening moetings early in tho next session, 





Haver. —Dhe Great Pyramid—Among recent publications, T must 
not omit to notice Professor Pinuzi Smyth's ‘Lifo and Work at 
tho Great Pyramid.’ If our Government of lato years has seemed 
too often chargeablo with indifference to the promotion of sofentifio 
rescarch in foreign regions, and oven in its own dominions, there 
xo still private Bnglishmen ready to devote their ¢imo”and means 
to such resoarchos, And as it is to tho labours and munificenco of 
‘one Englishman (Colonel Howard Vyse) that Europe owes all the 
most important discoveries regarding tho goneral structure of the 
Great Pyramid, so now to tho indefatigable work of another wo 
owo tho most minute and soientifically acourate measurement of ita 
details that has evor boon executed, 

Beforo his visit to Egypt, Professor Smyth had besomo an 
enthusiastio advooate. of tho lato John Taylor's theory of tho 
Pyramid as a great motrologio record; and it was his desire 
to test and develope this theory by moro acourate measurcinents 
that oarried him to Egypt. His stay thoro has ‘enabled “him 
to produce a book of great intorest,. both inthe narrative of his 
‘operations and in their results; and its connexion throughout with 
metrology, in the most comprehensive senso of tho word, renders 
it a fit work for the consideration of the Geographical Society. 
Some of the measurements were performed tinder remarkable advan 
tages, for Professor’ Smyth had the good fortune to see the whole 
four of the comer-sockats of tho Great Pyramid, as originally exon- 
vated in the living rock, uncovered simultaneously for tho first 
time on record. Yet the important measurement between those 
fidueial points was sorely obstructed by the masses of rubbish that 
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surround tho pyramid, the romoval of which is too costly for private 
means. Professor Smyth shows clearly that the Great Pyramid is 
not merely the greatest of a class, but stands alone in its proportions 
‘and constructive arrangements, Ho shows that though ite entrance 
passages wero 0 carefully sealed, the details of their elaborate 
stracturo clearly point to the anticipation of future disclosure, 
whilst marks indicating the way to such disclosure have even been 
Aiscovered by Professor Smyth in tho masonry of tho first desoond- 
ing passage. Ho has gone far towards establishing beyond doubt 
tho fuot—which many still rejoot—that tho pyramid was originally 
cabod with smooth Mokattam limestone (not granite, a8 some havo 
stated), His measurements demonstrate that tho pyramid is (or 
rather has boon) a true symmetrical figure on a square base, the 
orientation of tho sides of which doviates from tho truth not moro 
than Smainutos at most, whilst thoir mutual deviation doos not exooed 
‘86 weoords. . They prove that tho altitude of the pyramid is to tho 
‘porimotar of its base in:the ratio of the radius to the ciroumforence 
of a circle; that the number of cubits in tho léngth of tho baso 
symbolises to a fraction tho length of the solar year; that the 
cubical capacity of tho lowor course of tho King’s chambor is 
Just 60 times tho interior content of tho granito coffer which 
ands within it; whilst the exterior capacity of the coffer is 
just doublo its interior contents. ‘Thoso aro only a very fow 
‘samples of tho rosalts of tho measurements in which Professor 
Smyth conceives that he finds tho records of  metrologic systom 
of tho most scientiflo kind; of a standard of longth based on 
tho length of tho earth's somi-axis of rotation; of standards 
of woight and oapacity basod on tho carth’s mean density and on 
the preceding standard of length; of time standards in the length 
‘of tho yoar and the record of the Subbatio wok; nay of a 
standard of thermometrical and a scale of angular measurement, 
Somo of Professor Smyth's concluding speculations and deductions 
ate, doubtless, a: ittlo eccentric, and the least questionable of his 
regults are astounding. But whatever may be thought of the more 
startling parts of the book, as a whole it is the record of a great 
undertaking scientifically executed, and it will doubtless produce 
much discussion among antiquaries and’astronomers as well as 


geographers. 


© Sébmt:Anenica.—In my Address for last year I fully discussed, 
‘with the ‘valuable aid of Sir Woodbine Parish, the geographical 
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questions which were solved by tho exploration of the river Parts 
‘by Mz, Chandless, ‘That most accurate observer ascertained beyond 
‘doubt that the main branch of the great stream, which he ascended 
nearly to its source, did not extend to the mountain ranges of Peru. 
We have since received full account of the second voyage of 
‘Me. Chandless up the Parts, and of his exploration of its principal 
affluent the Aquiry, which he undertook in the season of 1805.6, 
Ho found no difficulty in navigating the Aquiry for the first 300 
miles, even at the lowest stago of water, and considered it to be 
perfectly navigable for steamors up to the parallel of 118, Higher 
up it became wider and shallower, and his canoo was finally stopped 
dy a network of stranded timber. After navigation became im- 
possible, Mx, Chandless attempted to reach some river belonging to 
‘the Mado do Dios system, flowing from the Andes. Ho forced 
his way for a considerable distance through almost impenetrable 
forest, but, at the end of a week, was obliged to return for want of 
provisions, 

While Mr. Chandless was thus, by an exhaustive process solving, 
{in tho nogative, the question whether the streams flowing. from 
tho Corililleras of Cuzco and. Chravaya formed tho river Paris, our 
Porayion Honorary. Corresponding Membor, Don Antonio Raimondy, 
‘was furnishing us with information as to their true course. It 
appears, from our correspondent’s narrative, that tho enterprising 
Peruvian explorer Don Faustino Maldonado oonstructod a canop in 
February, 1861, and embarked on tho Madvo de Dios with seven 
companions, He was drowned in passing a rapid, but his surviving 
comrades continued the voyage, entered the great river Madeira, 
and eventually reached Manaos on the Amazon, at the mouth of 
tho Rio Negro, As the Beni is tho only large siver which flows 
into the Madeita dn its left bank, it would appear that tho rivers 
Madre do Dios and Ynambari, flowing from the Corditleras of 
Cuzco and Caravaya, aud which wore 80 long supposed to be the 
sources of tho Puris, are in reality tributatios of the Beni, 
Sofior Raimondy’s own valuable Inbours havo comprised a careful 
@xaiination of two tributaries of tho Ynambari, in the province 
of Caravaya; but it is his intention tofeontinue the exploration of 
this interééting and very important region in future years. 

‘tis with grest satisfaction that I havo to announice the départure, 
by tho last Brazilian Mail Steamer, of that most idofatigable and 
accurate scientific explorer, Mr. Chandless, to the seene of his formes 
Jabours and triumphs. It is his intention, on this occasion, to 
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ascend the rivers Madeira and Boni, and thus at length to reach 
those streams flowing down the forest-clad slopes of the glorious 
Eastern Andes, which ho had previously sought in vain at the 
head-waters of tho Purtis and Aquiry. We shall look with much 
interest to the results of our Medallist’s further explorations 

Whilo on tho subject of South America, I may mention that 
iho attention of the prosent energetic and enlightened ruler of 
Peru, Colonel Don Mariano Tgnacio Prado, has been turned to the 
opening up of tho great fluvial highways betwoon tho Peruvian 
provinoos in the Andos and the main stream of the Amazons, chiofly 
by way of the Pachitea, a river which our Lioutonant (now Admiral) 
Smyth endeavoured to reach in his courageous exploration of the 
yoar 1834, Threo stoamers wore omployod last year in oxploring 
‘tho Ucayali and Pachitoa, and smoceodod in reaching Mayro, 825 
miles from Lima, on the 1st January, 1807; thus proving tho 
‘Amazons to bo navigable for 8628 miles, from its mouth to tho 
‘eastorn Slopés of the Andos noar Lima, ‘The hitherto almost 
unknown River Javart’ has also boon lately explored, to the 
extent of about 1000 miles, by a joint Peruvian and Brazilian 
Doundary commission. ‘This Iaudablo activity, while developing 
tho rosources of these countries, cannot fail to extend geographical 
Knowledge. 


Avsrnarast.—In my last Address I recorded tho progress of the 
Bxpodition in search of Loichhardt, which had beon organised by a 
Committoo of Ladios at Melbourno, incited by our learned and onthu- 
siastio associate, Dr. F, Mueller, and which had been munificently 
supported by grants from the Colonial Legislatures, besides donations 
from the Queen and our own Society. Sinoo then the ablo leader of 
the expedition, Mr. Duncan MoIntyre, much to tho grief of tho pro- 
motors, has fallen a viotima to a malignant fever now prevalent along 
tho banks of the streams which flow into the Gulf of Carpentaria.” 
Boforo this unfortunate event ocowred, Mr. MoIntyre had made 
‘good progress in searching for traces of the long-lost party, along the 
‘paniks of the Albert, Gilliot, and Leichhardt rivers; questioning the 
natives and examining all the reports of white people living amongst 
the tribes, His journey across the continent, however, from the 
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River Darling to Burketown, on the Albert, has added but little to 
cour geographical knowledge, the party having followed very neatly 
on the tracks of the former explorers, MoKinlay and Landsborough. 

‘The death of Mx. MoTntyre occurred on the 4th of June last ; and I 
havo lately learnt that Mr. W. F. Sloman, who succeeded to the 
command, has since also died. In this state of affairs, with the 
Expodition loft to itself on tho opposite sido of the continent, the 
Ladies’ Committoo have entrusted its farther management to Mx. 
Campbell, the uncle of the late Leader, who has contracted to continue 
‘tho soarch for tho remainder of the two years originally contemplated, 
‘nd has appointed Ms, W. F, Barnott as leader, By tho last ac- 
counts from the Gulf of Carpentaria, dated Decomber 21st, the party 
had resumed the search, and had obtainod « valuable coadjutor in 
‘Dr. White ; the camels were reported as in fino condition, and well 
suited for Australian travel, 

Tn other parts of Australia the acquisitions to our geographical 
Knowledge have been limited to local explorations in soarch of lands 
‘mitable for pasture or sottlomont. ‘This has boon especially the 
caso with the colony of Western Australia, which has of Jato years 
added much to our information respecting the northom portions 
of its torritory, Mx, RJ, Sholl has explored tho neighbourhood of 
tho Glonelg River and Camden Harbour, but without hopaful results 
a regards its capabilities for immediate settlement; and on his 
report the Provincial Government has abandoned the attempt to 
colonise the district, ‘The settlomont of the northem territory of 
South Australia has also proved a failure, and is now abandoned,— 
tho smvey of the neighbouring coasts and rivers undertaken by the 
Colony, with a view to discover suitable lands for colonisation, 
having borne no fruit. On the other hand, the progress of settle- 
ment in the tropical portions of Queensland, on the enstort@0isty 
and at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, steadily continues. 
Another new township, named Carnarvon, haa been formed in the 
Gulf, on Sweers’ Island, to the orth of the mouth of Albert River, 
whore, the harbour, named by Captain Flinders “ Investigator 
Roads,” is the only good one at the head of the Gulf, This ia 
probably destined to become the prinopal seaport in this part of 
Australia, andthe emporium for the settlements on the -banks of 
rivers running into the Gulf Upon the general subject of tho 
‘advance of colonization in Queensland I entered into’ some detail in 
my last Address, and need not now recur to it, beyond calling your 
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attention to the able descriptive paper of Mr John Jardine,* which 
gives so much information regarding the neighbourhood of our new 
settlement of Somerset, at Cape York. 

‘New Zealand,—Since the publication of the valuable papers of 
Dr, Haast and Dr, Hector, on the glaciers and passes of the Canter- 
‘bury and Otago Provinees, in the Middle Island, New Zealand, in 
‘the 84th volume of our Journal, the exploration of the rugged and 
almost impassable mountain-range which forms ‘the backbone of the 
sland, has boen continued by the former of these gentlemen. Owing 
to tho discovery of gold on the western coast at Hokitika, the 
Provincial Government of Canterbury were anxious to disoover 
‘somo nearer route over the mountains than the circuitous one by 
the Hurunni and Teramaken or Harper's Pass; and soveral partion 
wore sent out to find, if possible, othor passos. From this resulted 
the discovery of Arthur's Pass (8038 feet) near tho hoad-wator of 
tho: Waimakavisi, by Messrs, Arthur and Goorge Dobson, and the 
north Ralkaia Pass (4645 feet) by Messrs, Browning and Griflitbs, 
which latter reduced the distance between the east and west coasts 
by about cloven miles, On Dr, Haast devolved tho duty of ox- 
mining theso different passos, and preparing a series of altitude 
‘soctions by barometrical observations, to serve as a guide to tho 
Government in choosing the best route. ‘The task was accomplished 
in the lattor part of the yoar 1805 ; Dr. Haast traversing the various 
‘pasos, and, on his roturn to Christchwreh, drawing up a sorios of 
‘admirable diagrams in illustration of the subject, copies of which, 
together with a descriptive paper, he has forwarded to mo for pre~ 
sentation to our Society. ‘The north Rokaia Pass was found by Dr. 
‘Haast to bo deoply covered with snow in tho carly summer, and he 
‘states that the routes by Axthur and Harper passes (although con~ 
siderably longox) will always bo proforred by travellers, as they are 
seldom obstructed by snow, and are not subject to avalanches. 





Coxcrusios,—In conoluding this, the thirteenth, Address whioh T 
have delivered to you, I must now assure you that the Council 
otight to have selected some one younger than myself to occupy 
your chair, For in trath, my numerous avocations press s0 heavily 
‘pon mo, that, with the heartiest desire to serve you, I am too 
‘well aware of my inability to efficiently perform all Tcould wish, 





* Seo ‘Journal B.G.S,) vol. xxxvi. p. 76. 
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Permit mo, however, to explain, that if this Address is not as 
complete as it ought to be, my chief apology is that, as our anni- 
‘versary approached, Iwas in the throes of bringing out anew edition 
of the chief work of my life,  Siluria’, But whilst Geology as boen 
the pusuit on which Ihave established whatever little reputation I 
possess as a Inbourer in the ficlds of Science, I know that you will 
believe mo when I say that I have so loved Geography that I have 
‘through life considered these two great branches of knowledge to be 
inseparably connected. At all ovents, during my term of office as 
your Président, I havo over striven to the utmost of my power to 
preserve the efficiency and augment the influence of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

Tf, then, you should bo pleased to adopt the recommendation of 
tho Council, and re-eleot mo, I promise you that, if I bo spared, I 
will put forth what enorgy remains in me to carry out your wishes 
uring the ensuing your. But really, when that term shall have 
oxpirod, I trust you will placo at your hend a younger chiot ; and 
whoever ho may bo, I am suro when he has been but « yoar in 
office he will declare, as I havo ever done, that tho Fellows of this 
Society are men of whose support he may well be proud, and over 
whom it is true honour to preside, 
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Queensland. Albert River, July, 1866, to September, 1866, ¢ South 
Auustralia:’ a collection of papers, containing a Report of J, MoKinlay's 
Northemn-Territory Explorations; also a portion of his Joxtrnal, 
and proceodings of the surveying schooner Beatrioe, ‘ Report of 
tho Central Argentine Railway, 1867,’ From the Sooretary. Bn- 
gravings of Ohristophor Columbus, one by Fry and ono by Schriven. 
‘A valuable collection of photograph Portraits of tho Fellows of the 
Royal Geographical Society, by Maul and Company, 


Acosssions To THe MAr-noow sick THE Last Maernva,—Stieler’s 
Hand-Atlas, in 14 parts, by H, Berghaus and A. Peterman. 
Missionary Atlas, by Dr. R. Grondemann,  Sticler’s Karte v. 
Deutschland,  sheots, Map of Hungary—Magyar Korona, by 
Berghaus-Ganozy. Map of tho Holy Zand, by Van do Velde. 
New Map of the Kingdom of Italy, by L. Schiaparelli and 
©..B. Mayr. Spruncr-Menko, Atlas Antiquus, on 81 shoots, 
‘Dhast of. tho World, by H, Borghaus ond Stilpnagel, “AU tho 
oxegoing presented. by Justus Perthos of Gotha, Map of tho 
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L. Ransom, &o, Plan of Sweer’s Island and Township, Gulf of 
Carpentaria, Australia, Landsborough's Route, from Bowen Downs 
to Noelia Oreck, Queonsland, Australia, Presented by Sir George 
Bowen, 


~ ‘The following Papors wore road : 


J. On Dr. Livingstona's Last Journay and the probable ultimate Sources of 
the Nile. By Atsx. Gro, PINbtay, v2.0.8 
‘Tan author wtated that the object of his Paper was to doionstrate, 
‘as far ad it was possible to do so'inferentially, that Dr. Livirigstone 
‘had reached, or was about to enter, the southern limits of tho basin’ 
of tho Nie, when the last painful news of him was forwarded from 
‘Attica. ‘This conclusion was tho result of a long-standing comvio~ 
‘tion thot Lake ‘Tanganyika would some day prove to be tho pouthern 
“reservoir of the Nile. | ‘The author had arrived at this whon he was 
‘very much engaged with Captains Burton aid Speke, in 1859, in 
and ealoulating tho vory coptous and most excellent data 
“brought home by their nobly completed expedition of 1856-9, 
3 pat tee Wished to insist on were these :— 
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8. ‘That this Lake must havo an outlet, and that this is probably 
to tho North : 

4, That the observations of Sir Samuel Baker, as compared with 
those of Captain Speke, make the Albert Nyanza on the same level 
with the Tanganyika Lake, and, further, that the two lakes probably 
Join each other: 

5. That therefore the streams which flow north-westward from 
the mountains at the head of the Nyassa Lake contain the true 
sources of the Nilo, 


Lako Nyassa was first soon by Dr. Livingstone Sept. 16, 1859, 
Ho had followed up tho important River Shiré to its outlet from 
the lake, It was afterwards visited by tho unfortunate Dr. Roscher, 
who reached it from Kilwa on November 19, two months aftor 
Dr, Livingstone had visited it, ‘Tho lake is very deop, possibly 
much exceeding 116 fathoms, and has the deop blue or indigo tint 
of the Indian Ocean—a sufficient proof of its great depth. ‘The 
‘astorn shoro has not been examined; but it is known to bo limited 
‘on that sido by lofty mountains. On tho wost tho boautiful troo- 
covered heights, probably 4000 to 5000 fect high, aro the edges of 
table-lunds, throngh whioh flow fiye rivers, the only afflaenta on this 
side:’ ‘These, with what others enter it from the oast and north, 
will be sufficient to aocount for the annual rise of the lake (about 
8 fet) in January, and for tho flow of tho Shiré, 

‘Tho northern end of the Inko is of the groatost intorest in rela 
tion to the question now under consideration, Tt was visited, as in 
well known, by Dr. Livingstone’s expodition, a second timo, in 
Odtober, 1861. ‘The published narrative, and still more the con- 
vorsations of Dr, Livingstone and Dr. Kirk, lead to tho conclusion 
that no river, of, considerable magnitude enters tho north end 
of tho Nyassa Take. From tho height of at least 1000. foot, 
over which the land party toiled, the daxk mountain massés on 
‘both sides of the lake were seen closing in, At this elevation tho 
yiew extended at least as far as that from the boats; and it was 

bplioved the end of the Jake lies on the southorn borders of 10°, or 
Pge Timits of 11° 3, lat. 

tlement of this point in tho physical goography of Bast 
Africa ousties with it the conclusion as to the water-parting of the 
whole of the river-systems between the Zambesi and. tho oe 
For, should ay river fall into the north end of Lake Ny 
must be a very Jafge one, draining, as it must do, an area allan 
300,000 squnte British miles, or a country as large a Bugland and 
‘France combined. 
Dr: Livingstone’s first joumeys to the Nyassa Lako, therefore, 
Pe 
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did all but conclusively determine that Lake ‘Tanganyika has no 
outlet to the southward. 

Tt has been frequently argued, and especially by Captain Speke, 
that the ‘Tanganyika Lake drainod into the Nyassa, ‘Their relative 
Jevels, as fur as is known, would admit of such a theory. Dr. 
Kirk’s careful and satisfactory observations, in August to Ootober, 
1860, makes Lake Nyassa to be 1622 feet above tho sea, a much 
Jowor elevation than that proviously assigned to it, and at least 
800 feet, and possibly 1300 feet, below Tanganyika Lake. 

Now, as Dr. Livingstone’s Inst journey had for ono of its primary 
objects the determination of this iinportant point, itmay be inferred, 
to 0 certainty, that'his' last journey oonfirmed his previous convio~ 
tions, We know that he had crossed a marsb, which was found to 
stretch farther north thin he had provionsly seon, and thon con- 
tinued his journey wesheard. If this marsh had been traversed by 
the courte of a largo river, such as tho requirements of the caso 
‘Yond. to ‘tho certain inference; ho would have followed up this im- 
‘portant feeder to the northward, and traced its connexion, if any, 
with the northern lake, or till its character was really doter- 
mined. 

‘Pho author, therefore, held it to be a point now sottled beyond 
controversy, that Dr. Livingstono has determined that Lako Nyassa 
‘and Lake Tanganyika have no connoxion with each other ; and by 
‘that dooision he has also determined, in a gront measure, where we 
‘aro to look for tho true sources of tho still mysterious Nilo, 

‘Phe second point was the direction of the streams running south 
of the Tanganyika Lake, 

* ho distance from tho north end of Lake Nyassa to the reported 
southern part of Lake Tanganyika is about 540 or 850 miles, and. 
‘tho direction is x. 5° w. OF the country immediately intervening 
wo know nothing but from very imperfect native report About 
the mountainous country farther west we have more information, 
several important routes having traversed it 
© First from Dr. Livingstone. After having explored the western 
shore of Lake Nyassa, ho started ftom about its centre in Sop- 
‘tember, 1863, for tho west, a period of the year too Tate to accomplish, 
any great exploration, But ho succeeded in determining one very 
Smportant point—the position of the water-parting of the rivers 
flowing into Nyadea and those flowing westward, , 

Beyond the point attained by Dr. Livingstone no xeoent traveller 
ited, but further to the westward several expeditions 
i from the Portuguese settlements on the Zambesi to 
fi a very-few miles of the probable southern end of the Ton? 
Ai of these are cited, not as novelties, for. 
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they have been often quoted, but because the present moment in- 
vests them with a stronger interest. 

‘A Portuguese colonist from Goa, Gongalo Castano Pereira, had 
sont from Tete moro than one trading mission to the Cazembe prior 
to 1786, and in thet year sont his son Manoel Pereira in charge of a 
mission to the same potentate, ‘Tho accounts given by these enter 
prising men, as related by Dr. do Lacerda in his preliminary notes 
to the account of his expedition, contain many geographical features 
of importance to our present subject, 

Manoel Cactano Pereira, tho son, started in May, 1786, with his 
own slaves, and the Muizas who had brought down the Cazembe's 
ivory the year before, and after traversing the land of the Maravi— 
f torm by which the great lake (Nyassa) was then known to 
goographors—was forty-five days in reaching the Aroangua River, the 
‘atrenm whose hond-waters were found by Dr. Livingstone in Sep- 
‘tember, 1863, and then called the Loangwa or Zumbo—the latter 
name from the place whero it falls into tho Zambesi, 220 miles 
above Tete. In twenty days moro ho struck another river, called 
Yamnboro, of which Dr, Lacorda says, “From the information of the 
poople I venture to say that it is not our Zambeze ox any. of its 
inluonty from the Xire (Shité) xiver, upwards, ‘The Zambexo of 
‘the! Muizas flows to tho rigit hand of those crossing it from Tete, 
‘and falls into othes but ho makes some confusion aftor- 
‘wards in tho lakes into which it runs.“ Manoel’s party travelled 
‘thirty days from the river to the King’s capital, crossed somo deserts, 
‘and spent a day fording « lake waist-deop. ‘This body of water is 
drained by two channels, one to the Zambeze, tho other to tho 
Murusura River, which passes the royal residence.” What follows 
js almost unintelligible, at loast with our present knowledge, but 
it is directly, confirmatory of what Dr. Livingstone has heat 
: recently. 

Jn tho further expedition to tho father of the Cazéniba chief, 
Muata-Ya-Nvo, to the north-west, the toute appears to arose some of 
the affluents of tho Inapula River, which it could be demonstrated, 


. a as our imparfeot knowledge (goes, ‘lows to the north-onst, 


st mission of Dx, do Lacorda left Tote for the country 
of the Cazembe on July 8, 1798. ‘The objeots of this costly. and < 
- noble undertaking were, as he tells us, to asoortain if Oonttal, 
Me containg amymotmtain capable off sending forth the Onfiene River, 
bs which falls into tho Atlantic a little below Cabo Negro, and to find 
A> short and easy: communication overland from Portugal to the Rios 
‘3 4 Sona, and especially to seek the means of bringing these infidels 
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into the bosom of the Church. In the instructions which he issued 
to his officers, to be followed in case of his own death, he makes 
especial mention of the “Zambese,” reported by the Pereiras, and 
Gireots that if it should flow to the right (that is, eastward) they 
‘would do woll to descend it to ascertain whether it falls into the 
Shiré, but if to the left or wostward, it may be the Cufione, a river 
which Dr. de Lacerda had endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to explore 
in 1798; and then it is to bo followed down to its mouth, and 
‘thenoo find their way to Benguella, The same method of proceeding 
ig Inid down with rospoot to the river flowing past tho azembe's 
capital 

‘Tho expedition startod, as, before stated, on July 8, 1798, and 
reached the northern Aroangua River at the end of August; on 
the 30th they reached tho Sorra Muchingua, which he named 
Antonina, in honour of tho Princo, fixing ustronomically a point 
‘about 70 silos sgouth-castward of it, Mazavamba, in latitude 12° 33’, 
Jongitude $2" 19'.15",. This very. important position gives us a 
‘pattie clue to the course taken: by the expedition, and the approxi- 
mate position of the important Muchingua or Maxinga Rango, pro- 
Dably a continuation of that seon by Dr. Livingstone north-west 
from Lake Nyassa, aud which also may bo tho dividing rango of the 
waters which flow toward the Zambesi on the south and those which 
‘pass. through the Cazombe's country to tho northward. . Dr. do 
Tacerda afterwards spoaks of the desolate and rugged country they 
traversed, and the cold they suffered from, which indicates w lofty 
region. 

‘On September 10 they reached tho northern Zamboze River, and 
here they mado some geographical difficulty. Dx. do Lavarda 
‘BAYS 

eg principal desire being to obtain exact geographical notes of the sizo 
and the 








lreoon of-all utes erated. tueween ‘eto andthe Casombe's 
county, aud am ae ater fo, Aga Tabard fo extra infra 
from. {itoret’Muizo, Oates, and fom Manoel! Caetano Persny, making 
a and comjated inquires to avoid enor aisng fom strange languages, 
‘lformly an ropeately aagured me that the Zambeee (Chemboee) and: 
ives a ons oo avaling fo heute 
oi format, om which 1 fr at he dt ot now is 
sat hand” 








“rYosdag’ (Sept. 11, 1798) T sent to inquire bout tho coarse of the Zambere 
ca eu’ Mecouieaiog bins alco wute-tng Bios, sone, resale of 
~ Gazembe (these wore my, informants) and otbors independent: al! said. that 
so the river which runs by the clty of tho Casembo—whatover be 
réhof ther information, which at present I elther allow nor disallow.” 
WF wiothing ean be more oiroumtantial or direct thai thi 
“Grhich Gamitto says first flow to the 
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west) ultimately join that running northward past the Cazembe's 
city—the Imapula or Guapula River, 

When this is connected with what is related by Dr. Livingstone, 
of the streams flowing westward from what is probably the western- 
most spur of the great Maxinga Mountains, and which is further 
confirmed by the undeviating testimony obtained further north, it 
seems that it would be a perfectly fair inforence to state that Dr. 
Livingstone had seen and crossed the head-waters of one or other of 
‘the streams which flow toward the Cazembe country. 

‘The position of the crossing of this northern Zambezo by Dr. de 
Lacerda is well ascertained, for on September 2ist, 1798, eleven 
days afterwards, ho observed an immersion of Jupiter's first satellite, 
which gave him the longitude of 0° 1' 45” %: this was in latitude 
10° 20' 35”, and was his last astronomical observation, The place 
hho oalla’ Mouro Achinto, which Ganitio says was tho namo of tho 
village chief, When Monteiro was here, Octobor 15, 1891, it was 
called by the name Messiro Chirumba,* 

Dr, de Lacerda’s further journey to the Cazombe's capital is a 
narrative of his personal suftorings. ‘He passed noar to a great lake 
‘on his left hand (westward), which has been called Chama; but this 
was tho nomo of the distriot (it iv also called tho Shuia. Lake), and 
seached Lueenda, October 8, 1798, worn out with fever and anxiety. 

‘The next travellers in this region who give any clear account of 
‘the country axe Major José Manoel Correa Montoiro, as related by 
hia companion Major A. 0, P. Gamitto, who went.on a mission to 
‘tho capital of the Cazombo—Lunda or Lmoonda—in 1881-2. They 
started June 1, 1831, and followed the same general line of march 
Aoscribed by Dr. de Lacerda.t On September 19th they crossed 
the Serra Muxinga,§ called by Dr. de Lacerda “Muchingua,” and 
named by him the “Cordelheira Antonina.” No estimate is given 
of ita height; but it most bo exooedingly lofty, for on. tho, second 
day of their ascent they marched a league, continually aseending to 
‘tho ridgo of the mountain, where the pass) was obstructed by an 
immense rook, like a portal to the defile. ‘The direct route Iay 
‘Ahrough a natural aperture, 24, feot in diameter, in this rock, ot 

“cleo around it, over a terrible and dangerous precipice... This passed, 

‘they came upon a difficult and elevated desert country, where ‘they 
‘suifered much from hunger. ‘anes 

‘On their return they reached the Serra Muxingué on J vigtat 10, 

‘Mats Qavembe? p98, eee 
piacamacnan rig iltin ea Den eae 

P10 Moats Catombe! xi § Bi, pp. 170-172. 
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and give a longer account of it, Tt stands as it were alone, 
rising at once abruptly and very steeply from the tableland, but 
traverses an immense extent of country. It was estimated to reach 
aan elevation above the sea of @ league (Portuguese), or about 19,700 
feet. Its head was nearly always enveloped in clouds, but no sign 
‘of snow or ice was visible or reported. ‘The height, probubly, is 
exaggerated, but Gamitto says that it is by much the most lofty 
suramit in this part of Aftica, and has preoipices of a prodigious 
height, It commands most extensive prospects to the northward,* 

‘On October 9th thoy reuched the River Chambeai, called by the 
natives, Cono, a very rapid stream running to tho west, but whore 
afterwards 00 one Knew ;. but Monteizo thought it might reach the 
Zambezet ‘Thoro is nothing, then, in their diay that militates 
against the results of the much more usoful enquiries made by Dr. 
de Lacerda, 

‘Without following, our travellers further, or further alluding to 
‘the grout lakes thoy passed; or that of Mofo near to the Cezombe 
peri ariat avoupted as 4 general conclusion, from their ovi- 
ence, that the streams from tho north-west of the Take Nyaseay and. 
northward of the mountainous desort which skirts the Serr Mux 
nga, ran towards the lakes at the Tmnda oapital, and then, as far as 
xoport says, to tho north-oastward.t 

"Zo theso testimonies wo must add tho moro important one of Dr, 
‘Livingstone, As before quoted, ho had taken great pains to ascor= 
tain from the travelled Babisa and Arabs as much as possible about 
the country in front, 


“There could bo no doubt that our informanta bad been in the country. 
ond. the Cazeobe's, ‘The Lunlaba is said to flow into the Luapila; and 
forthe, sake of testing the accuracy of tho traveller, it; was assorted 

tho 











‘the water of the region round the town of the Cazambe flowed into 

mbada, or Taiambert Zambesl), they remarked, with a smi, *He 

‘ays the Loapula flows into the Zant ‘you over hear such nonsonso?? 

or words to tha effect. ‘Their geographical opinions are ow only stated 

‘without any further comment than that the itinerary given by the Aabe and 

others shows that the Luapala is tvieo ereasod on the way to the Cazerabe's; 
tnd wo may edd that wo have never found any 

‘eaptoity ofthe nogro to tell which way a river 


‘Although it is @ groat trading highway with the Arabs and 
natives; noBuropean traveller has passed north-eastward of the 
Cazombe's city. : 
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‘thor, we derive some information from another region; that of Lako 
‘Taganyika, 

All recorded testimony aoquired from the natives prior to the first 
‘Hast Afrioa expedition, aud information given to Captain Burton, 
and every pains taken both by that traveller and Ogptain Speke, 
while in the country, only lead to one conclusion—that at the south 
end of Tanganyika Lake a river, the Runangwa or Marunga, rune 
fnvo it; and it is only of late that any theory has mado it run out, 
and so join the Nyassa Lake. ‘There is nothing more certain Known. 
now of any particular of the great Tanganyika Lake than wad 
acquired in tho first and only visit made to it, in Rebruary to May, 
1858; and as the goographioal relation of this groat and important 
Vody of water to African hydrology rests upon a single and vory 
questionable observation, a few brief though well-known particulars 
‘are here eited. 

‘Tho first Bast Africa expedition, sont ont by tho Royal Geogra~ 
phical Soofety in October, 1856, was organised and arranged by 
Captain Burton, Ie was joined by Captain Speke at Cairo, Nov., 
1806, and finally left Zanzibar for the interior, June, 1867, This 
fine undertaking was most inadequately subsidized, Only’ 100% 
‘was supplied by the Government, through the Society; 760h at the 
outset, and 2604, on their return. ‘The rest of the total oost, 25001, 
‘was defrayed jointly by the travellers themselves. : 

Tt succeeded beyond oxpoctation; and Mr, Findlay thought ho 
‘was warranted in stating that thore never was an expedition axed 
on such Timited means, traversing an entirely unknown countsy; 
through miseries and difficulties only then first ascertained, whioh 
Drought to tho knowledge of civilisod man such « harvest of infor- 
mation on almost every branch of intorest, ‘Tho topography of 
Captain Speke is wonderfully perfect, considering his health and 
‘means of observation ; and the 20th volume of the Society's Joutnal 
contains a imasterpiooe of descriptive geography. 

‘Thoy reached Ujiji, on the shore of the Tanganyike Take, then 
seen for tho frat time, on February 18th, 1858. A single obsorvae 
‘tion of Captain Spoke, with what he desoribed to Mr. Findlay as'a 
‘bath ” thermometer, gave as the elevation of tho lake 1844 foot. 
‘But this thermometer read 214° instead of 212°, when bronght down 
to the Bast coast again. Captain Speke's second expedition. will 
pethaps indicate when the index error, which subsequently inoredsbd 
to this great extent, became sensible. ‘Thoro was only one Iunar 
observation taken for the longitude of Uji, which point determines 
‘the position of the lake, and this was discarded, andthe position 
Taid down from dead reckoning; but T bolieve that it cannot bo far 
‘wrong. How energetically the intrepid travellers easayed, withoné, | 
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success, to reach the noxth end of the lake, and thus solve the great 
seoret, has been often told. ‘They had, however, seen what appeared 
to be the end of the lake, in Int. 3° 8's. 

‘The general character of Tanganyika Lake, as ascertained by 
cbsorvations and by hearsay, was as follows:—From Ujiji to the 
north end, as far as was seen, was about 100 geographic miles. Co 
tain Burton estimated, fiom report, that it was 150 miles from Uj} 
to the south end, making it 250 miles in length, Captain Speke’s 
ape extend this considerably. ‘His first map makes its south end 
230 miles from Ujiji, torminating in lat, 8° 80' 8, His second map 
bridges this to lat. 8° 6". His. first published. map reduoes it to 
Jat. 7° 48/, like Coptain "Burton's estimate, This would be within 
{80 or 100 miles of Lmcenda, the Cazembe capital, 

‘Tt is evidontly very doop, but no soundings could be taken, No 
montion is mado, or evidence seen, of any change of love. 

‘hat-an inland seo, of such magnitude, recsiving the drainago of 
rich ’a grout extont of country, in a climate whore the evaporation 
‘pours & +o tho rainfall, itis quite imoredible that its 
‘waters should bo ymin. Tn tho countless ages since ite formation, 
it must havo become salino, like tho Dead Sea, as an extreme caso, 
‘or the Cagpian as another, or tho Shirwa Lake of Dr. Livingstone, 
‘tho deep wators of which aro brackish, and tasto like a woul solu- 
tion of Epsom salts, 

+ If this bo granted, there aro only threo solutions to the problem, 
‘Virat, that it has an outlet to tho Indian Ocean south of the route of 
‘ho two East Afvica expeditions; or, socondly, that somo river runs 
fo tho westward, forming an affluent of the Congo, or other largo 

iver; on, thirdly, that it drains northwards, to whioh 
marks tend. 

‘In tho first placo, its outlet cannot run towards the Tndian Ocean, 
to tho northward of the parallel of its southern end, for that region 
was perfectly explored by Burton, Speke, and Grant, ‘The Lufigi 
River, which debouches in lat. 8° 0's, has not been examined, but 
ia known character will not admit of such a supposition, Its upper 
ourse, known as the Ruaha, traverses the upland desert only in the 
saing- season, and the space between its occasioual sources and the 
sonth, end of Tanganyika Lake is constantly traversed by the Arab 
‘caravans passing:from Zanzibar towards Lucenda, for ivory, and 
‘Kitanda, or Kitata, south of tho Cazembe's,for copper. These cross, 

“or-paes, 0 shallow morass or lako, the Rukwa lagoon, which, at times, 
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‘Tho second alternative is, that it drains to tho westward, or, in 
other words, that it either contains the source pf the Congo, ‘whose 
mouth is 1100 miles from the western shore of the lake; or that the 
wators flowing westward are finally absorbed by evaporation. To 
‘combat these views with the facts at command would lead far beyond. 
‘the limits of this paper. Suffice it to say, that several routes to the 
westward of the Tangenyika not only negative this, but also would. 
almost prove that the waters flow into the lake, ‘The great distance 
will present now the most cogont argument against this; while we 
have the third, that the Rusizi River is an efftuont, 

‘The tur poiut is this northern outlot of the lak 

‘Pho additional knowledge wo now have places this matter in a 
‘vory differont position from what it was in 1859, and the author 
avorred that, if our lato data be correct, there could bo no other 
solution to the Nile question, He wovld name the diffioultios as 
they have arisen. 

After Burton and Speke had finished their exploration of Tan~ 
ginyika, they returned, with means almost exhausted, to Kazel 
tnd here Captain Speke completed a rough outline of their route, 
‘nd forwarded it to England, with a map, which shows:that they 

« conceived that tho ‘anganyilew continued toa, valley open to the 
saw, Captain Speke, leaving Burton to prepare for thoir return 
marob, thon started for the northern, or Ukerewo, lake, July oth, 
‘and on August Srd observed it to bo higher than Kazoh, or 8740 
foot, ‘This, also, was an imperfoot: result, from the defective ther 
mometer, Retuming to Kgzeh, they collected the remnant of their 
property, and retraced their stops to tho const, 

After having visited the Ukeréwe, or Vitoria Nyanza, Captain 
‘Spoke was firmly convinced that this was the true and only head of 
‘tho Nilo, ‘That itis ono of theso resorvoirs, no ono can doubt, But 
inorder to account for the supposed southern flow of the Ruzizi Rivas, 
he drew orange of lofty mountains around the head of the Jake, und 
between it and his own Lake Victoria, at @ distance of 150 to 170 
miles to the northward. ‘These wero purely hypothetical, as’ they. 
‘wore never seen or heard of 

“Tho, second East Africa expedition, under Captains Speke and 
Grunt, Went over precisely the same ground that tho first had done, 
exoopt Where crossing the lofty coast ranges, Arrived at the nppor. 
platean, we find: that the thermometric observations in the second 
‘oxpodition, as compared with tho first, give a lower elevation’ of 
about 850 feet to the country up’ to. within 40 miles of Kazeh, their 
racial station; but here the second elevations exoved the first by: 
bout 100 feet. It is probable, therefore, that hereabout tho instru 
ments in the first expedition began to fail. 
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Tt has beon objected that these absolute and independent observa 
tions by tho thermometer involve a fallacy, as the difference of level 
thus shown must be dependent on the varying pressure of the at 
mosphere : but to this may be replied that this region is so near to 
the equator, that the diurnal or secular variations of the barometer 
are nearly at a minimum, and that the whole range, except during 
‘oyvlones or hurricanes, does not exceed a very few tenths of an inch 
in the meronrial column (each tenth of an inch representing 85 foot 
of elevation) ; and that all the observations relating to this point 
wore taken under the same ciroumstances. Most certainly absolute 
fcouracy must not be demanded for.them ; at best they can be but 
‘approximations. 

Captain Speke mado the olovation of the north side of his Victoria 
‘Nyanza (in his second expodition) to be 482 foot lower than in the 
firnt; and betwoon this point and Gondokoro he made your other 
observations, to, which Mx. Findlay wished to draw especial atton- 
Sect Atcatin near Kamrusi's Polaco (Luluga), 2856 foot; tho 

fat the Karnma Falls, 2970 feet; the third, South Lulnga, 
‘between Karuma Falls and Kamrasi’s, 2006 foot; and Paira, 18 
miles south of tho junction of tho Asua Rivor, 1798 foot, (Sir 
Samuel Baker says that the Nilo issuing from the Albert Nyanea, is. « 
navigablo as far a8 this, and thoroforo they are on the smo level.) 
Finally, Gondokoro was made to bo 1298 foot above tho soa, Cap- 
‘tain’ Spoke's thermometers were not brought home, and therefore 
their index errors, which wore probably considerable, could not 
now bo ascertained. But thoy are all relative to each other, and one 
common correction would apply to all. 

Captain Speke heard of the Groat Lake, to tho wastward of Kam- 
rasi’s, since oxplored by Sir Samuol Baker, and named by him the 
AlbartNyanza, This lake was algo roported to lio in almost the 
samo position by Mr. Petherick, from information given to him by. 
‘his man Mussoad, who went southward to within four days’ march 
north-west of the north end of the lake, It was also announced by 
Dr, Poney, May 20th, 1861. 

Tn addition to this lake, Captain Spoko places another, the Ru- 

| fiat Lek; nt the distance of 110 miles due north of the north 

© teemity-of the Tanganyika Lake, and eopneots them bythe Rusii 
rer) which passes through Uzige country. ‘This Rusiai Lake 
© therefore lies in the heatt of the mountains ‘he inferred to oxist in 






















ames Ujiji, Rusizi, Usige, N’'zigo, which are placed on this 

ain Spek, have great roseblance to cach other 
Retherick:reached Goudokoro, Feb. 20th, 1863, and 

er B, P. (three observations) 1265 
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feot, a remarkable coincidence with those of Captain Speke's—they 
are identical. 

Mr. Potherick gave a similar thermomoter to Sir Samuel Baker, 
who had arrived at Gondokoro a few days previously ; and. this 
also has been returned and tested,t so that its error, and the ap- 

* plication of the difforenoe, is not only available for its own results, 
Dut will also test and correct those which can be directly connected 
with it 

Sir Samuel Bakor and his lady ascended tho rivers on the track 
which had boen desoended by Captains Speke and Grant; and, with 
‘this thormomotor of Mr. Casella’s, he observed the altitude at the 
for places mentioned above us having been observed. by Captain 
Spoke. For the sake of comparison they are placed (with Gondo- 
‘koxo) in juxtaposition below; those of Captains Speke and Grant: 
Doing sincorrected, and. thovo of Sir Samuel Baker with tho final 
corrections determined on at Kew. 

Sirs Dane, Daten, 





| Ualagn (Kamran). 28007, Brook @o) GL ROR 
Karume Falls 2970 1036, 
8. Loluga + 2906 1150 
Para 293 921 
Gondokoro coe 





Maa of hb i tren, 106. 


‘We have thus a clear difference between Captain Speke and Sir 
Samuel Baker of 1000 foot, at nearly, or quite, the samo places. 
‘This may soom to be a very largo proportion of tho ontire elevations 
but it should bo remembered that oven in the last one, Gondokoro, 
it has boon thought nocossary to add 700 fect to the result obtained. 
by Mr. Potherick with the same instrument. 

‘This difference of 1000 foet must therefore be eithor subtracted 
from Sir 8, Baker's. elevations or added to Captain Spoke's; ono or 
the other will prove the point Mr. Findlay wished here to insist-om, 

‘Not only would this correotion regulate the observations made in 
Coptain Spoke's second expedition, but it would apply to those made 
jn the first, as tho second passed over tho amo ground. 

<I has been said above that tho second expedition made Kazeh 92 
fel, as.» mean, higher than did the frst. ‘Therefore the observa 
tion at Tanganyika must also bo brought in, as it was made by the 
same instrument, placing it at 1844 foet. 

Now, as Captain Spoke's measurements throughout axe catiistent 
with each other, if we aocopt them as correct, it is perfectly possible 

* Me, Petherick’ observation 


-¢ given in the ‘Journal Royal Geographical 
Seley 10 rh 


“Total Hoga Gdographin Society? 1868, wl xxv p16, where 
ids, ekerscbrcraone ape pouputed and ivergnnd Bye, Duna, 
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for Tanganyika Lake at 1844 foot to flow into Gondokoro at 1208 
feet, past Paira at 1793 feet elevation, 

But then, Sir Samuel Baker makes the Albert Nyanza to be 
elevated 2720 feet. If we take Captain Speke’s observations as 
correct, this must be reduced to 1720 feet, identical with Captain, 
Speke's observations at Paira, nearly or quite on the lake level; or, 
what is much more reasonable, we must apply the known correction 
by Sir S, Baker's thermometer to Captain Speke’s observation, ao- 
Kmowledged to bo imperfect; this will bring Tanganyika Lake up 
to 2844 feet, or 124 rei avove tne Avoent Nyawza, 

Dither of those views will quite determine the question as to the 
roserortrry of Lake Tanganyika being connected with the Albert 
Nyanza, 

‘Without claiming for these hypsometrical obsorvations any rofine- 
‘mont—they can be but simple approximations—and putting aside 
minor 4iGerenoes, it might be broadly stated that those two groat 

ester lakes are on ths same Tosh 

© As to the geograplitoal position of tho’ lakes, this is most simply 
mot. ey ve 

Captain Speko heard, in 1861-2, of a lake, the Rusizi, due north 
of the Tangunyika Lake, and lying botweon latittdes’ 1° and 2° s., 
westward of.the lofty Mfumbiro Peal, : 

Gir Samuol Baker sailed down the nonth-castern side of the lake, 
‘past its abrupt clits of granite and gneiss, rising abruptly from tho 
‘water to 1200 and 1500 feet high, and hoard, from King Kamrasi 
and many nativos that it was well known as fur as between latitudes 
1° and 2 ,, whon it turns to tho wostward, the extent being un- 
known even to Rumanika, king of Karagwé, 

‘This enormous ako, thus at least 260 miles in length, embosomed 
in lofty mountains of eithor hand, extends to and covers the bite of 
tho Rusizi Tako heard of by Captain Speke, and passes over his 
mountains of 1858. 

“Who, then, can doubt, if the data we possess bo worth anything, 
‘bat -that they are one and the same lake ? re 
\ Phe’ author therefore claims for Lake Tanganyika, as he did in 
1859, When ho stood alone, the honour of being the sovrmenxscosr 
‘esenvom o tmx Nive, wntil some moro positive evidence, by actual 
observation, shall otherwise determine it. = 
| Di. Livingstone, by determining the division of the water-flow to 
swestward of his: Nyassa Lake, in, September, 1868, had, there: 
bly reached some of those occasional streamlets which 
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Muchinga of the Portiguese travellers, between latitudes 11° and 12° 
sonth. ‘Thus adding 600 miles to the known course of that won- 
derful river, to which each new discovery adds a new interest.* 


‘Tho paper will be published verbatim in the Joumal, vol, xxxvi, 


"The Pneawwevr said he was sure every geographer would appreciate the 
svilty, ingen, and pains which Mr, Hadley bad splayed tis pepe, 
which collated all the notices we had of the interior of Africa, whether drawn. 
from Portuguese records or the discoveries made by our own countrymen. Mr, 
Findlay hl got over the aficlty as ho thought mort antl, ofthe 
tuppased lower love of the Laks Tanganyika, pon whieh the whole fuerten 
esl,” Mr Findlay hind collated the otaerattons inde indopeudosly by 
Geplain Speke on the one hind, ant by Sir Samuel Baker on the othe, o¢ 
ett te st ls od od at ey dan, an arog, 
fy 10b0 fee Arguing tom. ths difurence, and aaishiag or angmonty 
tho height, ho inferred. it was extremely probable thet the Lake Teeganyik 
ight be 1000 feat above the level its. to cooupy, of Albert. 
‘Nynnza 1000 fect lower. Ho agreed with Mr, that Dr. Livingstone 
Bacon ied the tenn of Laks Nene avg ot ony no 
sor tt ang ely fal om ho tr” Bt lig or way 
Cheervations on th ppar ft was iis duty fo alate, with ference Ligand 
travels, that two of the gentlemen were present out of the four who were 
going Gu fn ti expedlton af crch—Mr Young, tho leader, and Ss, Fualsoer, 
as a yoluntecr at his own cost. ‘These gentlemen wore to sail on the 10th. 
inst. ; and, as they were about to depart 80 soon, ho ‘begged to introduce them. 
tov metig. 

‘Me, Your ia ha would endeavour to explain what the expedition onder 
‘his command intended to do. In the first place, they would sail from England 
in cho Capo Mal steamer, taking with them the std bat, provisions and 
barter goods forthe jonraey. - When they arived atthe apo, aber our erties 
would faneport them to temouth of the Zabel ‘The Deat—whica wane 
to take to pcos in setions, weighing 47 Tbs. eaoh--would then bo put togethers 
ton By wl proael y theZamta ote Sten op rt 
‘tl thoy arrived at che Marouon Cataract, «Here th Boat would be agua 
taken to pieces, and carried past the calaraots to the Upper Shird, and there 
bored fogther again. Fvom that pot they would Le able to resol te 
lf te ayy tr fo te nora et af Lako Nya ts win 
Brae Sy Gee Test Ste een aah 

sporty ho id nt boleve the repo of Bloc, the Johanna ity wl 
tea Sim nwt vo gen tbe Zabel ad show hinge to 

‘otra 

Mr, Perunicx aid if Si Samuel Bakers altitude were to bo adopted with 
inp the Alba Nyair, athe former aerate of Cpa Ske 
eo Pecado no wie ith thn ete ho 
{fair kindof inatrument he employed, the statements of De, Hindley mak 
‘houlibide ofthe Tungaoyika sudcen to connect it with the Albure Nyame 
‘But in Ghat caso the conneotion of Victoria Nyanza with the Albert would 


* The lengh of the Niles course fom Gondokoro to its mou, ia 
air gy, sont 000 genres (or 278 Balak ao” Bees 
Gondoonm, meat io pic tn vray spud, ten yey go hat the 
uthernmost. head of the Nile would be found to the south end of Tanganyika 
4s 880 geographic miles (or 960 Brtch mile). Teehe nouree be ten the 
ge Range, atst be 270 geographic ales (or 312 Brit 
that ite total eourse will be 3500 geographio, or 4080 British males 
‘almost unparalleled by any ofher sive . te 
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seom very doubtful; for how could the Somerset River fall into tho: ATbert 
Spanza, which would bo rived 700 oF 600 feet above ie? Ho would ask the 
otig to recolet that tho only actual measarenents ofthe volumes of water 
af tho Wile Rivers over sent to this country were made iy Himself in 18094 
Such tnausroments woo ofthe highest importanos in dasoverig the late orig 
fot tho Nilo and its tributaries, "His observations showed. then reults=ia 
{tude O° ac nearly, atthe mouth of tho Buhe-Ghasa, the volume of water 
‘outed by the Ghaztl into the Nile meanret 9000 cube feet yer minutos While 
Ehat conveyed, by the Nilo itself, tudependentiy of the Bahr-l-Ghazal, was in 
round numbers 8000 cub fet er mfante, 40 was « common Tule ef Tree 
ftmn,—if took w tract of ooonttyezbracing botwoan 6 and 6° of atade to 
Feri 2000 ot fat of water yr tine to Ue iy ow 
Of lnftade would it take to fara y 
ol‘ fat te coco of Mr Fay, aed 
ago by Plaemy, sare not ‘nd Cat the fow of water cmt 
Town fnto tho Nile might resonably bo expected to come the datanco. thet 
hnad been stated, Anothor observation to'bo deduced from Mt. atay's 
altivades, would prove the improtebity of tho conection of the. Victoria 
Nyanea with the Albort Nyanea. Indopendentl of the 8000 cable fee per 
anloutacouveyed by the Nile in latitude d® 1 ad tho 8000 eonveyed by fue 
Hal Oa th oat an caved ny 000 cbt iy 
«great volun of watee thin tho Nie isl” ‘hortrs, he would throw out 
iat tlh ely be he iver he oa the 
‘Victoria Nyanta an the Nile tell war derived from the Albury, Tho Sobat 
night funy bo tupposed to have it aoureo nearly as far south as tho White 
ile. With respect to he aoreh expedition which was about to etal he 
fatty esl wih the Brean in dtring the orf Living 
danth,” Any man who had had along experienc of the nogroos of thowecatices 
would detec falsehood on the very feo oft tory that Moos had tld, ft 
Wn to croustania fora trv aeonnt. Hi talmont tht after tho fight 
hha roturned with ha companions several hours a ‘ols 
ft Livingstone and threa or four of as compat round unmolested 
‘vas wo ualiko the usual tiode of proceeding of thee peopl, tat it cond not 
Tovcomect very Altioan traveler knows thatthe trophy most prized by. 
fag rs oy Mata welt be portion oth body the ony they 
Ina Sans andi the poor Bootor had filien, i bad woald have bon ea ut 
Into as wany pices as here wes savages to be grtiid, Tt wan, he hough, 
fo be Seong tegroted that Uno object of tho expodtion, ‘now about to leave 
Hus tara to casorlan th corlalntyof the fat of Dy. Livingston, 
acho all ra 1 pla from th yoni eal 
ifnstrious trnvellay, abould ho bin lif, that relia of which be must bo 
hood, Mfr. Pethorio had been Sn bs Tate jonmey in similar fai and bad 
hence most fortanataly obfatned anpplles dom one of his trudiog sratons, be 
fad is entiro party must have socottabed, 



































D. Oy the Bap of Africa published in Pigaftta’s « Kingdom of Congo, in 
1501. By R. H. Masor, Bse., Secretary, Royal Geographical 

|S sBocioty. 
‘the usual practice at our meetings to lay before the Society 
ubstantive fact in the shape of real recent exploration, which 
geographical knowledge. Such is not the case this 
lay’s observations have, from the nature of the 
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case, been, of necessity, merely inferential; but I think the high 
importance of the subject treated of is a sufficient reason for occu- 
pying your attention even with inferences, especially when derived. 
fiom such sound premises as Mr. Findlay has adduced. But it is 
clear that inferential reasoning needs all the confirmation it can 
procure ; and I propose to lay before you, in corroboration of Mr, 
Findlay’s conclusions, information gathered by the Portuguese in 
Africa 800 years ago, and recorded on a map made to illustrate a 
printed book, in which also the amount of information which had 
deen collected is given in detail. I allude to the account of the 
‘Iingdom of Congo, printed in Italian, at Rome, by Felipe Pigafetta, 
in 1691, but desoribing cbsorvations made in Africa by Duarte 
Lopes, a Portnguose, from 1578 to 1587; at which time his oountyy> 
‘men were well established in that country. 

‘This, work, as you may suppose, has not escaped tho diligent 
research of our learned Fellow, Mr. Desborough Cooley, who, as 
early as 1845, called attention to it in a Paper which is in your own 
possession in tho ‘Journal’ of our Sooiety for that your. At that 
timo, howovor, tho great lakes Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza 
had not boon discovered; and when I state that the old map,,of 
which Iam about to spook, contains thoso to Inkes lying very 
nearly in thoit right poaition on the Bquator, with another great 

. lake duo south of that which answers to, tho Albert Nyanza, it is 
chyious that we are enabled to view this map in another and a 
clearer light than Mr. Cooley at that time had the advantage of 
‘The single fact of the Map exhibiting, as nono of ite predecessors or 
suocostors had done, those threo important Inkes 40. recently diss 
covered, would, I think, be sufficient to justify my commending the 
map to your attention as one from which wo may reasonably hopo 
for enlightenment. on. points which have not yet been established 
by satisfuctory modern observation. But I-need not. confine: my. 
recommendation of the map to this one fact, for vague and strange 
a8 its delineation will appear from this enlarged diagram to your 
eyes who are accustomed to neater and more rystematio carto: 
raphy, it contains several other items of information which T oan 

‘out, as wanting in subsequent maps, tmtil they had. become 
‘matters of fact substantiated by recent explorations, 

‘To ‘begin at tho north, it is not improbable that in the 
Chinanda Wwe hive Clapperton’s Lake Chad, although considerabl 
‘north of the tine position, and the Lago de Nubia may well be the 
‘Liba Lake} but of these I speak with much hesitation. Tan, with 
far greater confidence, call your attention to the'fact that on 
‘map for the first time is Jaid down the great empire of Monomocai, 
er Uniamueci, occupying in-aremarkably striking manner a position” 

You. xt. v 
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Detwoen the easternmost of the two equatorial lakes and another« 
‘vast lake to tho south-west, exactly corresponding with the true 
position of that country between the Victoria Nyanza and Lake 
‘Tanganyika, But there are other items of approximate coincidence 
‘which, I think, deserve your attention. In the north-east you have 
tho Lago Barcona corresponding with Lake Dembea, with an 
affluent of the White Nile issuing from it—a fact by no means un- 
sworthy of notice, even though tho indistinotness of the delineation 
leaves us in doubt whether the Atbara or Barsl-Azreh may be 
intended. . 

Nor is it without significance that north-westward of the Lake 
Colue, which answers to tho. Victoria Nyanza, there ocours the 
‘word Barimboa, closely expressing Baringo, the name of the water 
north-west of that great lake. 

If we travel furthor south, wo find near to each other tho names 








information respecting Kabehe, the court of the great Sovereign 
‘of Matiamyo, to whom tho King of Casembe was a tributary. Yot 
farther south, on tho Tropic of Capricorn, we find the word Butua 
representing on its propor position the country of tho Bochuanas, 
‘Thooo various points, I submit, indicate a sufficient amount of 
approximately correct’ information, as ostablishod by recent explo- 
ration, to justify us in inquiring what further the author of the 
map can tall us with reference to tho important subject of this 
evening, Unhappily wo get not tho slightest recognition of two 
‘great lakes south of these on the Equator. Ono only is spokon of, 
‘and I propose to show that the two great Jakes of Tanganyika and 
Livingstone's Nyanza have beon confused into one, doubtless 
through the information being procured from various sources. ‘Tho 
following is tho statement in the work which tho map was mado to 
‘sMlustrato 
“The Nile doos not vise in the country of Bol Gian, fe. Prestor John (tho 
mpuror of Abgmainit) nor in tho Mouslae of the Moy, nor, ea Ptolamy. 
‘writes, from two lakes fying in east and west, with about 450 miles between 
‘them,’ For in the latitade in which ho places thoso two lake les the King 
‘86m Of Congo and Angola on ‘the west; and on the cast are the empire of 
Mouomotapa andthe iingdom of Sofala, the distanco from sea to sea being 
41200 miles In this ropion Lope stated that there was ooly one lake, on the 
genes Angola ad Monomcga, Ti 106 mils adm a helersed 
the people of Angola on the wes, and thoso of Sofula and Monomotapa 
dn the eat; and while thay givo us a fall aocount of this they mention no 
‘ther lakes, whonoe we may conclude that, thre is no otber in that latitude, 
is fruo that. there aro two lakes, not lying east and west, but north 
th of ach thr, and aoat 400 nln spt Some ofthe naive, think 
ho Mile, davaing from 4 undergo 
vidues dele thin "the ft jakeln in 2° seit and Ikea abl, 
by. Yery lofty mountains, tho highest of which on tho east 
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are called Cafates, nd on both sides are mountains from which saltpetre and 
silver are dag, ‘The Nile ows thence 400 miles dnenore, and enters another 
YeVy, great lake, which the natives call a sea. It is latger than the fire 
far it is 220 males acros, and les under the equinodil lines Reapecting this 
lake very cartain information is given by the Anzihi, ear Congo. They say 
that there are people on it who sail in great shipg and who write and have 
Weights and measures, such as they have not in ‘Congo. Thoir houses were 
Duilt of stone and lime, and equalled those of the Portogwese, whenoo it might 
be inferred that Preset John was not far off. From this seca’ lake the Nile 
flows 700 miles tothe faland of Meroa and reerives ther river, the pig 
of which in the River Golnes, so named Deca it isues from a lake of teat 
‘ame on thp borden of Meline, aud when the Nile reaches Meroe it divides 
into two branches, and embracts 8 high land named Meroe, to the right of 
‘high, on the easy i a river ramed Abagni thet rises in the Lake Bris and 
crosses tho empire of Prestor dol tl t aches that falands™ 

Now if there be any value in this statoment at all, coinciding as 
it does with considerablo accuracy with what we now know of the 
rolative positions of the two Equatorial lakes and Tanganyike, it is 
impossible to avoid identifying tho lattor lake with that hore de- 
scribed as tho headwator of the Nilo, which is the main point to 
which T wished to call your attention’ in confirmation of Mr. Find- 
ny's conclusions. At the same time, the latitude of 12° sand the 
placing the lake described on the confines of Angola and Mono- 

Plainly indicates the Lake Nyassa tf Livingstono; but I 
submit that it is quite possible for a certain amount of sccurate 
information to have been derived from the natives with respoot 
to both those lakes ; but that, from want of completeness in the 
information, confusion has easily arisen, 

would bog leave further to add a point of interesting antiquarian. 
information respecting Livingstono's Lake Nyassa and the Rivor 
Shiré. ‘The Father Manoel Godinho, in his work entitled ‘A 
‘Voyago from Indi to Portagal by Land in 1683,’ says, 

“The way from Angola to India by land is not yot dtcoversd; but i will 
ops dle ye fom de ate Zachatin Un iat 
2¢ Biblia (which 1 leagas trad but He 
tance is 
Sate ete canis 
Yo tral for any yer a Monoaotap, Mani B 


oms of Onfrara, this lake is not far from Zim 
Mesura, or Marabia. ‘rom it issues the River 
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Tis needless to say that Lake Zachaf is identical with Livingstono's 
‘Nyassa, Should our illustrious Livingstone have succeeded in 
making his way to the court of the Casembe, it is to be hoped that 
‘ho chief who reigned in 1881 and 1832, when Monteiro and Gamitto 
‘wore there, may have gone to his rest and beon followed by a more 
worthy successor. Fortunately for theso explorers they had been 
preceded at the close of last contury, as you have already heard, by 
their countryman Lacorda, who had been treated by the previous 
kking with much Kindness. Roverenoo for their ancestors is a 
matter of religion among the Cazombe, and Gamitto’s party would 
in all probability never have escaped from tho clutohes of the Muata 
or ohief, had not the latter beon persecuted in his dreams by the 
ghost of his futher, who complainod that Lacorda’s spirit was oon- 
tantly remonstrating with him on account of the dotontion of his 
fellaw-countrymen, 

‘The Patstomn, in returning the thanks of the Sooiaty to Mr. Major, sla 


y 
oyrobufated fan onaleablo execs tho ingeious uggutons of 
MIG ee lt vin tps ee of arte ny. 
gh the different lakes, as placed in tho old map, were not in isoly 
samo position they aro now kuown to oomupy, yet the main fhal of « great 
Sety atc ot whe ea the pont ke ners aad spp ore 
TEES fara romahatleconiattn ote tat of tome corer There 
etn oa tes vel softlted oS. sow the history 
teogmy, 

Ser Hovonay slay wiih refernoo to Mr. Pethaick’s remarks, if Ceptain 
pokes otworvations woro to bo corrected by Daker's, tho result would bo to 
Fe the Vitra Nyaa stint ore Gow, ne wpa bt inthe way 
Bur Samual Baker puted ut alcough Gnpats Bp had mde the ey 

from th Vitoria Lako, Ht was manteatiy Capengle tet be cod 
wu io ake that guts, owing tote foctteoation othe asd ab 
Spon Fa, “Ther might vd bees anoter ike tn tte pa wan fl 
fubjek for doubt whether auch alae at tho Vitra pena exe 
{em desotioa Ze vas pole thre might bo over Rss ‘The quantity 
‘of ater pausing frou the Bobet wos too largo to aovount for ita knows wren of 
Grainage.”'Tt was a considerable affluent with a very email basin, Tn ftot, 
{ere ore el pay ditties wi ated fo the ltd be hoped Living? 
Hare would yet be ound ving and afisk then all up eat pron, 
‘vi tho, du bara, eet inpanlo to eoape fess US eonelln b 
hich he had ure 

The idENT said, in the absence of Sir Samuel Baker, ho ‘com= 
‘muinicate his views with respect to the best method of settling this great 

ceston of ta ‘lta. waterbetof tho Nila Mig ngaesdation® yaa 
‘that the Pasba of Egypt should be sanded to undertake an expedition, 
‘with a view to the annexation of the banks of the White Nile and the Equa- 
Te Bets fo wl dott of armed ogg ore of 
svbioh Str Samuel Bae would by happy take the dren fie ebjst 
alll peal, sue of a,b tought tar thr onaienton by Si 


Baniss, in referece to the doubts recently expresed, that the Zula 
hire ed aon hs dasha on Neal aid ioe Daae a 


Tao «very lege one by the anal: 
rude thcbiet Chaka or “Batle-axe™ 
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‘This powerful chief tok from them all their weapons, leaving only a shield and 
fue spear, and the man who went into action and lost his spear was bound to 
Ding away that ofa dead enemy, ot lose his Ife. When party was sent out 
an an expen, if they fled they dato not setury forthe penalty as 
aeath, “Mosteksisé himself went out ones, and, fling in his object, he 
rigrated northward, instead ‘of returning to his tiber It yas ho who 
fuflcted such deadly injuries on the Boer, who had been obliged to leave the 
Oxpe Colony in consequence of the depredations committed on them by the 
Frontier Kafir, Mosélkts6, in courte of time, moved further snd farther 
northward, and he was now eatablidhed inthe Matabell country.” ‘This 
party of "Zulus wore originally ‘fivo or six hundred strong; aud they 
feoured tho wholo country, murdering every man and woman, and taking 
pene the bas, wham fy tough up among row te ‘Osher 
ulus had broken off fom the main body in the samo way as tho Databele, 
ad bd gono stl furthor to tho north.” When ho (tr Baines) won tho 
“aba ith, the Livingtong expan, a pry of thew Zl ind eno 
xorthwatd, and were offering their services to tha Portuguese in tho war then 
Deing carried on with the natives. Now, if theso people ould advanco as fat 
8 the Zambot, he anw no dificuty in other tribes of Zulus, who had preceded 
{Bom gome yeas, ping throxgh the country to the nori-westm shore of 
° 
‘Me, Wats thought it was Jost to stato ton assemblage who felt so mach 
Sntoroat in th fate of Lavingstone, hat Tottra ad arrived from Zanzibar that 
day, by which it appeared that doubts prevailed in that place as tothe sory of 
‘the Doctor's death. A letter from Mr. Alington assured hie that be hed tha 
rarest dou asf the truth of the sory att aot ty Moony who ba eld 
ferent stories to the Arabs in Zaoefbar fom tbat he had given our Const, 
‘This wa important cuss we Know fom Colon Higy, who had rtrd 
from Borabiy, that Moosn had told a different story fo the sepays, and it was 
uit by tcl tae Cle Kit ok the depen a ee men i 
‘was a satisfaction it doubis i sory provailed not onl 
hate and in Tod, but at Zansitar ital 
sete Paso, a cnslain wih couldnt ut linet fe: 
ion at hearing the opinions that ind boon expressed wil to tho pros 
Dabilty of Livingslose bolng el ative Ave former meeting be aon ated 
on ih the exon pain Sherrd stab bahay abot 
to support him in the dowbéa he then exprossed. "He relied upon Mr, You 
4 goutleman who knew thie mn. Mooua well and who knew the eharaotr ol 
theve fellows, that thuy wore great lng, and never to bo dopended upon. Ho 
ad aul a wall-outhope that his tend Livngine as yt pola 
his adventurous Journey into Contra Afven, there to sete 
probe od whieh Mf. Pinay had hiown no amie light by Bis able 
Stveeiations 























 Teuntamth Meeting, 24th June, 1867. 
Sm ROI J. MUROHISON, Baar, on, Paesimenr, in 
“ne lien ‘the Chair. f 
Rawaestanions HA, Glass, Hay. ; B. 7. Higgins, Bag 
Buport0%s.—C, J, Bayly, Hsq., 0. (late Governor of the Baba- 
mas); Frederick Addingtm Goodenough, Bs. (of Oaloutta); Nathaniel 
Genera Sit George Moya Sherer ; the Hon, Richard Gilbert 
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Acoessios 70 Livrany rnom Juse 8p 70 24rm, Dona A 
new Theory of the Cause of Tides.’ Presented by the Author, J. 
Culbertson, ‘Die Gestalt der Erde und der Meeresflache und die 
Brosion des Meeresbodens.’ By von Bischof. Purchased, ‘Desorip- 
tion of a now Double Soxtant,’ By Capt. George, nx, ‘Remarks 
on Dr, Livingstone’s Last Journey? By Alex. George Findlay, 
‘Esq, ‘Dynamical Theory of the true figure of the arth.’ By F. 
©. Bakewell, ‘Humboldt: Correspondance scientifique et litte- 
raire, precedé d'une Notice et d'une Introduction par M. de la 
Roquetto’ Donor, the Prosident. ‘Dio Nikobaren: zur Colonisa- 
tion dieser Tnseln durch Proussen.’ Frane Manor. With 4 maps, 
Borlin, 1867, Purchased.’ * Reise der Ostorreichischen Pregatte 
Novara um der Erde’ (Linguistio, vol. i.) "Dr. F. Maller, 
‘Vienna, ‘Five Years in Japan.’ By van Mcordevoort, Purchased, 
‘Obras Publicas do Brazil.’ 8 yols., including many Geographical 
Papers, particularly relating to tho Rivers Amazons, Madeira, Puru 

5 to’ Prosonted by. ‘T, Whitfield, Esq. ‘Notice si 
YHypsomdtre do la Suisse et VOrographie dos Alpes.’ By J. M. 
Zioglor. ‘Translated by P. Bourrit. ‘Papers relating to the abori- 
ginal ‘Tribes of the Central Provinces of India’ By Rov. 8. Hilsop. 
Donor, Sir Stafford Northooto, ‘Tho Freo Indian ‘Tribos of Cen- 
‘ral America,’ By I. Boylo, sq,‘ Beriohto uobor dio Bivlogisoh- 
Geographischen Untorsuchuogen in der Keukasus Landomn. By 
Gustav Radde, Tifis, Donor, the Author, ‘Nivellomont de pre- 
cision do la Suisse.’ By A. Hirsch ot 1, Plantamour. ‘Synopsis of 
Starfish in British Mucoum,’ By Dr. Gray, Presented by tho 
Author. ‘Skotches of Japanese Mannors and Customs?’ By J. M. 
Bilver, nat.—with facsimile pioturos of mative artista by Day and 
Son, Prosonted by Alfred Davis, Bq. ‘Frobisher’s Three Voyages. 
Donors, the Haklayt Sooisty. ‘ Grénland und die Grinlander.’ By 
Henrick Helms, Purchased, 


























Acosioxs 70 1m Marnoos stor me Last Mirena oP 8x0 Joxe, 
1867,—Admiralty Chart of Middleton xeef, South Paoifio Ocean, 
Surveyed by Six H. M. Denham, co, HMS, ‘Hemld? Chiomo- 
Lithographed, Presented by tho Hydrographical Office, Admiralty, 

Before the reading of the Papers, the President announced tht the 
2 fate al apes kis gut bard wea Ks tapered Highness the BO 
| eum erent mgr nd lady Peet of the 

og nepal nr ope 

faction ater the Kind and hospitable reception ho had mot within former 

tin Rossa, tobe honoared bythe presence of a metaber of tho Imperial 
eps pat of wen 

er shee Hye Sty, Me ipa Bp 


forthe notice taken of him, and, spoke 
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TRE tang ofthe benets conferred opon is euntry by the gelogint 
Iubours of Sir Roteriele Murchison, and for which tho Iussans wore truly 
crateful, 


‘The following Papers wore then read :— 


1, Notes on the Russion Harbours of Possistte, Wladivostock, Nakhodka, 
and Olga Bay, on the Coast of Manchuria, By the Rev. W. V. 
Low, 2x, P2608, 

‘Tue author visited the Russian settlements on tho const of Man- 

churia in the summer of 1866,,when ho was serving as chaplain on 

board HLALS. ‘Soylla,’ Capt. Courtenay. Tho vessel left Nagastki, 
in Japan, on tho 20th of July, and arrived at Possiette (now called 

Novogorodslc) on the 25th, ‘Tho general aspect of the country was 

dreary, being hilly and destitute of timber; @ dozen log:houses 

marked the site of the Russian sottlement, Russia has found here 
what she has long coveted, a harbour whore her fleets can pass in and 
out during tho winter season ; perfectly sheltered by surrounding, 
hills, with deep water, an imprognable position, and a good supply 
‘of coal on the spot, ‘Tho Tu-mon River, the boundary betwoon the 
nowly-acquired Russian territory and Koroa, rans within 80 miles 
of the settlement, The Chineso or Manchu town of Hun-chun is 
situated 25 miles abovo its mouth, and contains a population of 
from 6000 to 10,000, Russia has taken complete military possession 
of tho ooast, as well as of the Khinka Lake, in tho interior, and the 
right bank of tho Usuri River, a branch of which flows out, of the 

Jako, and is navigable down to tho Amur. Drafts of rogimenta or 

of sailors aro established every ton miles, and the men are dili- 

gently employed in making tho great military xond, which is to 

connect the coast settlements with tho Amur. A telegraphio line 

‘was expected soon to bo laid botwoen Novogorodski and the Amur, 

botwoon whioh and St, Petorshurg there is already 

‘communication, ‘The protection of a Russian garxison. ‘te 

moro than 800 families of Koreans to. establish vos 

tho Russian frontier. z a 
‘The next settlement to the north of Novogdrodski is Wladivo> 
gol, or Port May. ‘Tho thermometer here, in Januaty to March 
mé descends as low as ~18° fo ~20° Fahx., and the ha 

our ig oloved up by ico during those months, The land is 

‘excellent guélity, and toderstely Govered with timber, ee 

exception foreign morchants, the settlement maybe said to 

‘be purely military, like Novogorodski ; nk ieee Woatng, 

‘andl it derives, i6Htanee from being the nearest coast station 

+ to the head of. ation on the Usuri River, which will form the 
© prinoipal moans with Easton Siberia, owing to 
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‘the lower part of the Amur, further northward, being frozen up 
during several months of the year. ‘Tho nearest’ practicable route 
from Wladivostook to tho point where steam navigation on the 
Usuri commences is 200 miles. ‘The River Suifun, at the head of 
Guérin Gulf, a distance of about 20 miles from the seltlement, is 
‘navigable for good-sized boats to within 40 miles of the Lefu River, 
which flows northerly towards the Usuri, and empties itself into 
the Khinka Lake. A small steamer was soon expected to ply upon. 
‘the Lefw, A thorough official survey was made of this important 
Tino of communication, in 1850, under the direction of Colonel 
Budogorsky. ‘The length of the Usuri, which is the most important 
southern tributary of the Amur next to the Sungari, is 497 miles, 
Lake Khinka is about 60 miles long by 40 wide, and its banks are 
now dotted with Cossack settlements. 

‘This paper will bo published in ectenso in tho ‘Journal,’ vol. 
xxxvil, 


"The Pansuonxe said the paper wm popular sketch ofthe present condition 
of the Ruasiansttements Maura pat a Uh Inforsaton blog ded va, 
sh tated bythe anthor, om Ruslan sours," was gle Che Me. ly Bots 
Yeatimony to the readineas with which Hossan offeals communicated fnforaae 

 dlon respecting the geography and productions of the countries they cecupied. 
Senand Onvort said. that, In listening’ to the yaper, No was 
hs the grat fut dat tho Iasian inhabitants and Government in 
‘with enormons difficultie in thelr endeavours fo obtain 
"a th easter vena and, « vor0 genial climate, “Vhis desire was a very 
ator ed gto one The grt population of Slas extadng ron 
Orenburg to the mouth of the Amur, nd to contend with serious pliysinl 
‘diffculties in obtaining easy communication with the east and south, The 
ours on the eastern coast were frozen, up, for m considerable portion of 
‘winter. He had bimselt soon ico two feat in thekross in tho bay, and, if 
‘ho remombered rightly, foe was tho firt article of export from Russian Mane 
sh "Bnglnen gh foe the frat to ead bling ban to hse 
‘northern sattlea who wero straggling with the diffcaties of such a clinate, 
find to enooutage thom, to find a bottr outlet than they hd at present o thoes 
‘ropial regions of Asia, where along gould be found the products necessary for 
the waots comfort and luxuries of exintonce.. Tho fact that tel 
ie lines wero being extanded from the Atnur to Lake Khinka was well 
“Sporty of tuntin IE was reparabl ta! the tag and th highway 
hon two grat dvd othe mpartane of which the Engh Govern: 
“mond wore only just awakening in British India—wero aotually established fn 
advance of iramigration in this new Russian teritory ; nd it did great credit 
; ae ‘Government that thoy should #o easly appreciate their izport- 






































‘hotles “rith oo severe a clini, 
el mtn fh Fr ued oho Jet 

‘appeared to bavo excaped the no 
gs ‘who had minde cbarte 
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reinin the names used in the countries they explored, Thus, the Jesartes of 
{he spcets waste Syr Dain ofthe Russians andthe Ox of the ants 
‘their Amma Davia, 

‘Phe Rev. Me. Lrovp eaid that the Russian navy and surveyors hed gone 
er epularly ove that pron of he cust which, Mr, Sanodaa bad refered 

and the Master of the Seylla was much indebted to the Tussian officers 
‘While on his visit there, not only for the inforraation they gave, but also for the 
‘aimirably exeeuted mapa which they allowed him to sce. A mistake in the 
Evglish gharts was detected and made good by comparison with the Russian 
‘charts, ‘The Russian determinations had been tnade with great acouracy. 





2, On Communication Between India and China ty the line of the Burham~ 
‘pooter and Yang-tee. By General Sir Antuun Corrox, 2, 
‘Tux Author stated that orders had been lately issued to survey 
‘the line of country in Lower Burmah or Pegu as far as our own 
frontier, in the direction of the Chinese province of Yunan, with a 
view to the establishment of a line of route between our Indian 
possessions and China; but ho thought it very strange that #0 
important a question as internal communication between India and 
China, should be treated in such an imperfect way. No attempt 
had. bean, made to, consider the real. question, which was, what 
‘would: be the best line for such « communication. Ho conosived 
tho question of throwing open all India, with its population of 
200 millions, to all China and its 400 millions of people, was ’ 
‘of such great importance that it required a much more serious 
‘consideration than had yet been given to it, There were threo 
‘conclusive objections to the connection with Rangoon, Ist. It 
‘would lead the traffic to an insignificant port, instead of directing 
it to the great port of India and the seat of Government. 2nd. It 
‘would not connect the great body of India with China, but only an 
insignificant province containing two millions of people. ard, 
‘There were 900 miles of land-carriage between Rangoou andthe 
‘Yeng-tsé; whereas it was essential to approach much néaror the 
reat Hine of water-cariage in China, by which all the great traffio 
of the country was cazried om. 
Fhe line which best fulfilled the necessary conditions of the 
iciast possible land-carriage was the direct one between the 
‘and the Yang-teo, the distance between the navigable 
‘parts of which was only about 250 miles. ‘This was the only inter~ 
ruption a” a prospective line of internal water- 
between Kuxrachee and the whole interior and, seaboard of China, 
for the Indus and the Ganges would be sooner or later connected 
‘by means of a cant between the Sutlej and the Jumna. The line 
thug suggested had. the advantage of being not only the shortest, 
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Dut also that which would connect the heart of China with that of 
Tndia, and would not require to be led through any foreign inter~ 
‘mediate country, as was the case with the southerly Tine through 
Burmah, ‘The grout superiority of water over land transit for 
extensive trade was pointed out by the author, especially in 
countries were the distances wero computed by hundreds of miles. 
‘The chief apparent diffioalty in tho line which he recommended 
was the elevated district of country which was recorded to oxist 
otween the Burhampootor and the Yang-tse. No exact informa- 
tion, however, had been published relative to this region, for no 
Buropean had orossed it; and he coneluded his paper by sketching 
out a plan of exploration which he considered ought to be at once 
commenced, and which might be carriod on by partios asoonding, 
tho Irrawaddy, tho Burhaimpooter, the Sulween, and tho Yang-ts0 
{in steamers, and then examining the intermodiato tracts, 

‘Tho paper will bo published entire in the ‘ Journal,” vol. xxxvi 


‘The Pregipewr said that sug im this reminded him, 
ina en osteo of Ferre nase ia tet ae pga on at 
ling the nver of fara by mesos of exoal ‘hore as gent dierenco, 
Hower; in tho nature of the fro counriea,~ Yn Rus the river basin Were 
fopurted from exch other ony by dates of tal levation, while the region 
{etree the Yangtelng tod the Burhnponte an aplenty aera 
Uy almost impasale mountfos, he queetion wea truly geographical and 
‘as such well fitted for discussion by this Society, Some years ago a paper 
‘of a similar nature was read before the Society by Captain Sprye, who sug- 
Bet arte mach furher tthe southeast fern Bannan tthe western 
evinces of Ohi. 
PeGenerel . Baueorn onid the quostion discussed in the paper was one of 
frett geopaptical and commerchl importance, Having waved fer many 
‘Fes fa Chit, he bad an opportunity of aaerainag the fact that thre was 
pia présinonin tat country more elerated for Sts rerouren than the roe 
fas! Bpcohunn with which Bir Arthur Cotton's line: would, euinet our 
FopataB-dlien was 1200 mail rom the erst adeno 
ita diet inten cuusunteaon bebe that province aad Inde could be 
established, it would be an immenso advantage. Dr. Gutzlaf often insisted 
Oh orto of opening ote abwen nd an Chi, and he pied 
hit om An to e-chn athe mont Gaile nraton 
Ste bad ofthe nearest approna en was derived fom Captain Wilcos, 
fal as 20%" iy ya he distance between the two extremities of 
ong caine - and hoes a an are ‘than. ae and i) 
Depeiog the two countiet might yet be overcome ‘The: poet for 
pes eo B tanagaioat wos ase Nonly Depart sensor ent 
Fits: Soclety. Sochsen possowed mineral wealth sf gyeat extant Te 
{nphtitants were» hardy, bre rac, and Ie mas yey ky peeled, avin 
‘ore than 200 pris & Che square alle, He pawn reason why Wo shoul 
penoourage explorations to discover # practicable toute over the mountains 
ay Between the valley of the Bisharapooter and that of tho Yangtee 


yas, pleased to find, distn fn oioer as Sir Agthne 
sai fo he quation of peng ck 
Ho. China. ‘Thirty years ago, in a Dopo 
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shy of Assam,’ he (Dr. M'Cosh) brought it to the notice of the Govern- 
Hoke Lt tndiny ae years ago ho vend a papor on the sme subject before this 
Society ; but nothing had yet been done. Ho was in Assam when tea was 
just discovered, and foresaw the advantages of such communication, “Had a 
Toud practicable for beasts of burden been constructed thirty years ago, the 
quin which bas lately fallen upon the tex-plantations of Assain might have 
jerted. ‘Tho readiest means of restoring them to prosperity. was by 

establishing ready access to Chinese Inbourers from China, "But he ooald not 

vo is approbation tthe route proposed by Sir Arthur Cotton due east from 
Aiiiye into Se-cbucn, ‘hin rode had log been known as the Mises Pas, 
Jn 1826 Capt, Wilcox explored it as far as Dealing, and in 1844 Capt, 
Rowlatt explored it as far as Too-pang, In 1885, two missionaries, Krick and 
Mowoy, attampted to eros it, but they wero both murdered by the Mishnees, 
‘When Capt. owiatt was at Yoo-pang he met a party of Chinese trades, who 
vyoro prevented by fll of stow fom returiig home, and bed to romain 
howe lil next sumer, ‘ho country ta fll of difficulties and dangers; fn fh, 
{io main chain of tho Himalaya boro takes a bend to the south, anda great 
fart of tho year the passes aro closed by mow. Tho rivers aro tremendous 
Toren, petale oly Im tasetssunpendl fom rope setcing fom side 
to oe bakes being. pulled ovr by forryamen, In at the get vere 
fof Martalan, Siam, aud Oxtabodin must be crossed, and for anything we knew 
fo tho oontrary, Uie mysterious river of Labsnh, Moreover, the Tine is too, 
fr north for commerce. Bharo, on the Irrawaddy, in the great entrepot of 
China trado, and any route must necessarily yass through it, A very 
fois could bo oousHructad from Jorlath, in Upper Assam, over the Pab Kaye 
Ring ta Aogtng and fo Bia. “Ay thie ruta be Harms wy 
fnveded -Adsamn. Sut. tha bill tribes om the route-—the Singphos and Mate 
ise would be very dificdlt fo eoatrol. The route vid Ducod, Sythet, Bans 
Kundie, noroas Munttipoor, to the Ningtoe or Kyeu-duon Rive, thence across 
Upper Barmah to Biamo, and thence on to Yunan, appeared to the 9 
UW Rave tho advantage over every ether roote, Indeed, w footpath already 
xii a i is necemary only to widen Te and eiablh oui by a pol, 
Kmifway is now under” construction from Calcutta to Dacca, and st might 
dauily be carried on to Bauskundie, Banskundio to Monfoo.on the Ningtoe 
River is distant 200 mails, and the country generally eaay. From Monfeo to 
‘Bhamo tho distanc is abott 160 miles, At present there fe much intercourse 
Detween Mannipoot and. Ava, Ho had no hesitation in pronounelng that Line 
{nity preferable to all other 

Sir Anrwon PHATRE said that no project was better calculated to interest 
‘his Society ot the world at large than. that which had been brought forward 
by the author of the paper. Tho points sclectod for th ‘of tho 
Borhampooter and the Yangtae-Kiang wore certainly those whiek woul tetke 
‘ny ong! on looking at, the map, a8 the two points between which the line 
of vommnieation should be made; but he was ‘inclined to agree. with the 
Somarke of Dr. MoCosh, in whioh ho stated that « more southern line would 
Pe found the more practicable, His (Sir Arthur Phayre's) reason for this 
Cptoion. yas, that although there had been no survey and no reconndtre 
‘Brena those tio points by any Buropean, stil thero existed a curaran-road 
from the province of Yunan to the town of Bhamo, which Dr. McCosh men~ 
Monod. Prima faci, therefore that woud. seem to be the most probable 
outo for an evéatual communication between tho rivers of the two counties 


' [Sineo the meeting I bave‘been favoured by Sir Macdonald Stephenson with a 




































hs mmgutcont map ofralwaye project upon the Indo- Chinese rom 
so Sd he ha 2 chen Heel propos in ast Already ing 
Caleta and Canton 


fg finished as far a8, the first Male eros 
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Ms. Cnawrono sudo heartily wished he cont agro with the project of 
sit Anbar Goon, for ahould be happy to oaneide with a geneman who 
nao he Ce Growiords) onan Mowledgy renderol snore mieten 
‘ico to'1sa thon any ether men ho could name, Ie woul ba very 
Srabia to coach 8 raid vatercommeniaton btn te 200 milous 
of ri ants ata othe 400 ions of Cw ho line ot 
ornmusication yropsed between the Buchampeoter and the Sngtae- ny 
Sy hn, wut ely 20 salen np tt hay thong te 
erat country in tho whole wore congetis of monntaiz, divided by very 
Zsvrow’vallya, which would badly allow the sun to penetrate the, aod 
Xoverod wile ieop Jungle of foes bounding i Tesh 9 thn taller 
sould nat pss tooaghe them without losing’ nary half the blood foie 
fey. “The sotey nas ale inhabited by oe of tie most mage sod wire 
Titcinc nal Ce ease Du, wopponing the didlos tobe surmounted, 
{be western provine of Chin, fo when tie rote omdueed, waa aims: tbe 
‘ont ad ak wopotualve poi ofthat mp in wo oon 
signe bo orged aga tho reuteTecommendad by ‘Captain Spry, wish 
Terbiunted inthe province of Yunans So-cuen van equal tn extent to tho 
United Kingdom, vd contsned a popoaton of minut 105 inbaitenta te tho 
sauce alle’ Yinan va oqual ta Pes the aa of Grot Dri, a te 
en ahaa 1 nt a 

The ir ean etal Cur intr mt 
te wilt Ge eter provibom of Ohion, "Tho waplo product of Bocca 
a ary tls o acl oul gong way. he qa 
Trnpored ato this country was 190,00 Ie. weigh of Yo rae af 60,000, 
Tike would atard'no grat cad, even aopyeing all oor rhubarb came fem 

Bervens The angtoKiang as navigiole for about 00 mln and. the 
tot a of Okage toe ple of Src, yas to only eel pt 
sony of Chingfon, the capital of Seeiuay was tho only ave apt in 
fhe whole » 6 ened ia ees 
nb a dla, 
eG. Canranit eld that they mount all fel that tho very. singaive 
cexyoctions exprested ‘by Sit Arthur Coton would notte rai in hei 
vn dey ot inv that of thet children; but ‘on tha olber ‘hand, a arect 
{iho of fommuricaea for social iteroure’ and Tight tao avers 
constant Ce ii aie vn mo 
rogration of Chios into Ind athe moat mpertent plat 
linia on sot ie ernng Ho toad ta i «ole ‘oil be 
psn Aa as oie roa emo ano thn petra 
‘roid. ie Teel, 200 alo prodsoed tn! 'Fue Burmete 
rotta would proebly be the ees pyscally tut there wero very. great 
lial cto stan at mt gover. vey oe ead 
foe mtde to open the dire! route by» ovntan rnd da othe 
Bindoptan and Thibotrou. If the Chinese Goverament could be indced 
{> ogee nth te Britt Goverament forthe eatabhament of mich # Tonks, 
agen edraniages might be obtained, 
Ste Atos athe Godin rpton of iA Caton 
san bok ght be ot othe renaris we 
Tid beer unde, hem Son ws to asian whet ae the 
~ ne of diols ‘have tobe ovesome in te estaba 
Gt line of commontention, Tee chy generation aved at rating 
fe snhantanta of he eatct through which Sir Arthur Cottons ry 
ovis gk cy were of the Shan reed aad what we hae of that 
Nebly oer 10 thn” 1 aight, tfc be 

pt pment any forseble Seales if they 
ie een Pa ith ee be ae 
: agreed. bom the 























that the route pointed out in tho paper was 
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elevated mass which eneteled Thiet. ‘Thero was at te prtent time a great 
Skew ‘arorel by mules between Bhamo and tho aogeto, Ther vas 
fein reason tp balay tt an English etalahment cxsiot at Bhamo ia 
Former Gayo, He elev tone the Chines authorities wosld oto 

femoral of reatcions to Sntereoune aero the Indian frontier, Hb wero 

ty our own Government. 

XZouon Chavos said that it would be cle seen that tho princi 
vjections wioh ‘hat been brought agsoat is route were only sugoted to 
exis His popation sas fo ge and eco whether they at exist He hoped 
{hat porns west not be stopped by inigiary cficalis, Te was a mistake 
to site Unt Soehuen, was w ausable province, On tho contrary, 1 wax 
fenagtont county, with a population of ton or twenty milions, 1CWa 
outdone ert the Fangae-Acang we abould havo all Chan ato fot Te 
endosteal ua ato tho vry hear ofthe empire, He only propa at rest 
Barve shoul ‘explo te eosary bom the Youg-oe andthe Burbat= 























“Tho Paesrpna eongratulate the Society on tho disouion of thi evening 
Nearly all who bad spoken acknowledged the importance of establishing, it 
practinble, a communication as bad been indicted by tho author of the 
Dar, whilst all agreed In thinking that the suggestion for an exploration of 
Who ebuntry between tho great empires of India and China was worthy of 
encouragenient, 





8. Notes of a Journay to the Nerthaoest of Pekin, By Jowes Laxcemey, 
Bsqy sky 2.2.0.8 
‘Pav northern provinces of China were not open to English travellors 
‘until tho aufumn after signing the ‘Treaty of Peaco in 1860, and the 
restrictions wore removed gradnally; permission to make exoorsions 
into Manchuria, Shansi, and Shantung, not being granted. before tho 
spring of 1862, Tho facilitios for travelling wre abundant; the 
country is everywhore traversed by tolerable road, there aro excel- 
ont Tartar ponies, an abundanco of mule-carts, and innumorablo, 
finns, although these, in remote places, give sometimes very inferior 
‘accommodation, Dr, Lamproy loft Pekin on his journey to investi 
gato the productions, methods of tillage, manufactures and. customs 
of tho country to the westward, on the 28rd October, "18614 Sn 
many of the towns and villagos passed through, he was the first 
Buropean that had been seen by the inhabitants, Bub ho. was 
igonorally treated with oivility, and opportunities were afforded 
tiiim of pursuing his investigations, ‘Throughout tho rural districts 
‘a siiall, line of unploughed land, about a foot wide, was tho only 
boundary between the properties of neighbours, s0 that tho absence 
of conspiouaws boundary lines-was a peculiar feature of the Iandscape” 
ja the level oountry which extonds from Pekin to the Shi-Shan or 
‘Westorn Mountains, The road sometimes led through thick planta- 
tions.of pear, apple, peach, poplar, and. other large timber trees, all 
Planted in regular rows; tho villages were surrounded each by: a 
mand wall and ditch, and some of the fowns had well-built crenelated. 
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walls, On the 28th ho crossed the Lu-Leo-Ho River, flowing from 
the north, and on the Ist of November arrived at the famous 
Buddhist ‘tomplo of Shan-Fong-Shan in the mountains, which ho 
Gescribed in his paper with great detail. In the neighbourhood of 
the temple he was entertained in the most hospitable manner by a 
Chinese gentleman who owned landed property in the neighbour 
hood, and who had introduced himself to the traveller with opon- 
hearted frankness. Under the guidance of his host he mado 
soveral exoursions and investigated the marble quarries and farm- 
ing operations of the vioinity; cotton and tobacco were here oulti= 
‘vated. ‘Tho marble quarried hero was conveyed to Pekin; and Dr. 
Lamprey saw soveral carts starting’ ‘on their journey, surmounted 
dy the yellow flog, which showed they wore in tho Imperial 
service, On reaching the Mausolea of tho Emperors of tho ‘Tsing. 
dynasty tho mandarin in command refused him pormission to visit, 
‘tho tombs but allowed him to ascend « hill which overlooked thom, 
y » distinguished tho six great tombs of Shunchi, 
‘(itthi-oontury), Yung-Ohingy, Kion-Lng, and Kia-King 
(28th century), and ‘Ten-Kwwang, who asoerided tho throne in 1821, 
On tho 6th Novombor the traveller reached Powting-Moo, « clean. 
nd flourishing city, whore ho stayed two days, On tho following 
days tho woathor became severely cold, and violent dust-storms 
overtook the party on the high road; ‘on tho 9th the journey: 
terminated by their arrival at ‘Tion-ts 
‘The paper will bo publishod at greater length in the ‘ Jounal,’ 
vol. xxxvii 
+ Besides tho suite of tho Due do Leuehtenberg, including the oolebrated 
ainoralogist General Kokecharot, formerly tho aasolato ef Sie Roderiok. 
‘Murohison in his oxploration of Russia, and the distinguished French savant 


Mde Olianax, tho moling was attended by x mimler of young J 
tition of tho Rov. W. V. Lloyds ns 











‘gontlomen, who tro under the 





‘in adjotaing tho meeting the Praident cograalaed the Solty on th 
terminal of ery nocouail eions Ss acho 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. Voleanio Eruption in the Azores. 


(Communicated by the Boano of Tax.) 


A votcanro eruption of short duration oootrred in the month of June last ia, 
the bod of tho sea, near the falnnd of Tercoira.in the Azores. Information of 
it was communi fo ou Vee Cone a Taal, by J; oud, Hay» BAM. 
‘Vico-Consual at ‘Tercera in a, despatch dated tho Oth of June. He anid, *E 
1am induced to noquaint you that a submaarine explosion took place on the 2nd 
fnstant, at about slx or even rales to the north-west of Ponta da Serreta, in 
‘his island, under the fmpression that the commander of any of Hor Majesty's 
ships touching at Payal may be induoed to visit the locality for the purpose of 
ascertaining tho situation and extent of this now danger. Yesterday the 
Tntendent of Marine horo proccedot in a boat to but could not ape 
Drotch as near as coxld be wished, on account of tho emission of steam and 
Hremendous stones that at intervals wore burled into the air, Tt is caloulated 
Sha ator soa i thre fred extending, a wall at oul be Jude, 
about three railog in an, east and west diveotion. It is distant about threo 
ales from the Grate weks, w vt down in Gapain Vidas chart of tia 
filand.? 

Infomation was eubeguenty recived by our View Coal t Payal to the 
ff that tho eruption stil continued on tho 6th of Jupe, and that a islet 
soa was formed to tho extent of 24 milos east and west sant 1 miles from 
Serreta Point, bearing, north-west. by compass; Tat. 88° 62’ x. and long. 
27° 83! w. ‘Tho Intendent of Marin of tho Azores has sinoe ‘hat on 
‘tho 17th of the month the voleano was completely extinct, that all vestiges had 
isappeared, and no soundings could be found on the spot wt a depth of 820 
rottes, 




















2, Notes on the Yang-terhiang, together with Corrections of the iting 
Charts. By J, Miverr Hoce.x, x.x., Harbour Master, Shanghai, 
[Bxtaote) 

‘Tax nature of the Yang-tse below Haicow fs familia to all_members of tha 
sroyal and morenatile marine ; but that important. portion whioh les far 
/Mayond the limits hitherto throw open to forogners, Ens obtained. onoparn: 
fively little attention. So long a8 the rebellion was ta existonos, attempts to 
explo the ange or the davis nt shor ere tbanod wih cone 
able isk and sinco the capture of Nanking and the consequent extiotion of 
the ‘aiphg nmurction, nether the Chinese Goverment oficial nor thn 
ropresentativesof foreign powers have offered any encouragement: to adven~ 
{rows Buropeans who might otherwise bo tempted to encounter th. dancers 
‘and inconvenioneed incident toa voyage of discovery. At the mame time ifs 
nly fai fhe gens nonsive natives of Chin to stat tat nthe 
‘opinion of those Whose Knowledge of Chinese character renders them most 
competent to give an opinion on the matter, the perils of such e jouney are 
largely overestimated, A sexious error was wade in despatahing so formid- 
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able a party f accompany Captain Blakiston’s expedition in 18613_ for 
seo sagt lst of four Europeans, four Sikhs and four Chines” spears 
se RAE sight suflclently moderate, ono European or at least two, together 
‘th one o& two natives, would have excited no suspicions, and the expesition 
ould in all probability hve suooeeded in its original desig, of penetrating 
Toto Thibet aad thence to North-Western India, wid the Himalayas. ‘be 
Ghinese are naturally and essentially jealous and suspicions, an tis aot shoul 
fe'tome'ta mind whenever snother attempt shall bo made to. explore the 

dion ofthe Yang tee loft unvisited by Captain Blakiston, siti, we owe 
Pitre uebt of grade for the information ho bus succeded in collecting with 
reapeot to the geography of atleast. 900 rales of the river, which, but for hirm, 
‘would have remained unkown tothe present day. 

“is dificult to obtain a corrot ostinato of the agtual length of tho Yang- 
tucking Cl sourc In abut 100" long an il nto the Yellow 
SNA Sb Stee MO ere h pra Wi 
to ab as os entire course is 
‘and often doubles upon itself, tho estimate of a total length of 2000 mallet 
funy bo regarded. aa rathor within than boyond the mark, ‘This vast extent 
Frffiient to account for tho roverence wherewith tho Chinas royant the 
‘They oall it, in ordinary discourse, Zs Kang, or “Great Iver,” 
nig, We tsLong River,” sud. still more frequently Kiang or * Zhe 

Ping ts Aa'the ooean Ia boundless 















Into the everyday colloquial Janguage. 

‘arious Inept ‘but thet € whigh most credit ix now attached: by 
glen pes ba Ne ee etn 
‘ancient division of China, whereof the river was tho sonthern boundary. 

‘Tho river has been oxplored as far as Ping-shan (long. 104° x, lat. 28° 30’ ¥.), 
sede tern elie spa ah Ge A 
(long. 100° 807 x, Int, 22° x.), which Joins tho Yang-tso on tho left banlk, tho 
lng at Bx wh ag a 
‘the rocky naturo of the bottom, and of the mountainous rogions in the vicinity, 
RSyats Sy Se Tana ote oe ie 
Benet cet Sita ete lce en 
Sr ee ae 
Ey eoreey 

‘If Wo draw up a list of tho most important articles of export, wo shall find 
a Tesamape a atin mont pte also prt re il 
eae A SUR Meena fern er 
sa td a Shani heh zn He, omen 
far lhe nin sd th, rtp of Yl i rue 
‘viooable desoriptions of black and green tens ‘grown upon. the. 8 of 
Ap-buzi, Hupeb, and Hunan ; rellow cotton, manufnotured into the fabric 
Her Har ate late Iar Pie aa me 
ourhood of the elcbrated city of Nanking, ‘The coalfelds of Hunaan re 

ible, as also are the slom-pits of the same province and of An-huri, 

‘ton mines abound in Sztichuan, Yunag, and Hupob, and alth 

the in metals is at present extremely limited, a time must evente 
ee ee ram ere i bing mist realy 
sae (lange rat (onan) Tian Tek (bor, ok (Tet 

‘and. Szuchuan), salt ety tobnoco (Hupeh), paper (Hopeh), 
SER gira enbasrecs 

gal ge se am 
ree of the whole world. " 
rp tie following — eee 
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‘Shanghai, the largest and most important centre of trade in the valley of 
the Vangie. Tt descva esi notes oo torn of iving ban Oe 
first hich the system of & fordgn 1 to of customs was 
applied. During the rebel ocenpation in 1859-65, it was arranged between 
ie English, Drench, and American consular ropresentatives and tho Imperial 
authorities, that, ponding tho restoration of the rightful authorities, the duties, 
on forign ‘imports and exports should bo collected. by foreign ennmissioner, 
ominatod by the consuls under the approbation of the Chinas. So acoeptals 
Aid this arrangement prove to all parties concemed, that, upon the opontng of 
othr oes th stom at Staged a mor tray mane tome 
‘umoroly temporary emergency was extonded, and is now in fll operation at all 
the tronty ports. “Tn 1861 tho trade of Shangbat recelved an additional impale 
Jp consequence ofthe opening of Cin-kinng, Klocklang, abd Uo. ° Shen 
‘Bon the amount of tre may be approximitaly tinued fom the mbjined 
statement of revenue collected during ench subsequent yeat :— 
jhat—Ravenne gooruing from duties on pots, exports, opin, and 











" Patna a 
00042 | 1804 708,048 
1,088,748 1865 087,408 





41,009,240 
tal for five years. £9,082,082 
At Shanghai, as at all tho ports in China open. to foreign flags, th lion's 


gin of th do, oth in inva and oxporty flat Gra Bahay 
tn 1805 tho fol Undo f th pa a foreign aan hn Te 











80,788,9881, which way thus tea i 
Great Britain and British Posesions *., 84,107,681 
‘United States of Amerion : Bois 
Branco and tho Gontinontal States 23019,050 
Topan seas % 1 s6y 408 

199,788,068 
‘Add to which, for trade with other Chinese ports. 49,485,686 





‘Total trade of the open ports for 1865... .. 60,174,690 
Ohin-} stands on the right bank of the Yang-tse, nearly opposite the 
stivne ceteris ede Gal et a 
a geet fect cn, 
Sai oi edn evn ena Ep 
De red : ra 
A pice of vary onldgnble Enger CAN hes Site tae RAG Me 


‘mite tho bouo of contention between {eaperilists and rebels, by whom i 


ve boon destroyed and its trade completely annihilated. Moreover, 
iver as of Tate years recived np afontion at the hands of ae 
and consequently the mouths of the Grand Canal opening on 
‘that river bye silted up, thus interrupting the communication between the 
northern podieing disriots and the Foreign merchants who have 
filed at Obiickiang have been grievous inted in. their 
of a ramunertre de ror epaly a the absence of ey sa anchorage” 
ground. hag itherto prevented this placo from becoming’ the outlet for ths 
Produce oven of the surrounding districts, This drawbaok is at present in 
of enor the omstuton of enfin, hr hope 
slant ten fom ie nghbatond ef Nanking wi, 
‘alive of the’ province has undertaken those works, and up 











‘eomnt date they were progressing sntislatorily, In the absence of some pro= 
x . 


‘Vols XT, 
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‘sion of the kind, Chin-Kiang could never become valuable es a centro of 
Foca rads, as the rapid etrent of the viver and ofhorwiso bad anchorage 
Bee cy great aiffculties in the way of lading, discharging, or transhipplog 


TRiviang isthe one for the trade of the Poyang lake, which opens nto 
tho Yang-ts0 0 little below tho city. A considerable amount. of the trad 
Diack and green tea passes through this port the value of that commodl 
sbipged eving ben, in 1808, 2120 2805 Hn 1804, 1,005,0442. 5 and in 1805, 
1,902,607. 

"Fankow is tho farthest limit of foreign trade in the interior of China. | Tt 
Tioga tho mouth ofthe svar Han, a tributary of tho Yangtn from the nor{y 
sc forms the dept of the tade ofthe Wupeh province, Hankow i properly 
speaking, a suburb of the prefeotural oity of Hanyang, which lies on tho 
opposite side of the- river Hans but from the immemorial it seers to havo 

pln of rut ad he sug of continual fair, This 
fs not to be wondered at, aa ie lies in tho immediate neighbourhood of the 
‘central city of Chinn—Wachang, whither traders from all the richest pro- 
Stag aaron tho emple eotinvaly ook, and whee thee i alyeny 
augzmpegation of marcas bot only fa every Ot ‘of China, but from 
‘Riel td the ovngs of Tnderendent stay ‘Of fo vast importance in 


possesion: ged hand. no than ou es durin 
wd 
say ort tho eljacnt * fhe staple fmspott of ankow 8 
as it 

































oh 
pod JB08 to 186, whan the ining rebel bal somehat, vid 
ry 
i tho mectingeplnco of traders from all parta of the Interior, ovary 
Abgoription of import finda a ready matkot 
"he Upper Yangetao alters ao rapidly in ell ts essential foatares that chart, 
raless coustantly under correction, Tapidly becomes waolew. This is. the 
Bonga argnent In fvoar ofa regularly eranted aya of surveying 
Avhiok the amaall war vessels belonging to foreign powers might advantagoously 
‘o-operate with tho Ohineso steamera which it is to be hoped will sooner or 
Inter bo devoted to tho conservancy of tho rivar, It will, howover, fist, bo 
ecosnty to induoo the aativo authorities either fo plago a tenmeraltogethox 
At the dlaposal of tho oflose appointed to tho charg ofthe navigable portion of 
{the Yong-tso, or to aiford him auch facilities for tho dischargo of his duties ns 
aay enable him to mako a Tat qosvtery greene in che data The 
‘ifloultien of obtaintog auch a concession havo been over-rated, for the Chinoso 


Watuleote open to potuuson, and requir but to bo convinood of 0 neces 
metre of be verioaton ot West Powers to enforce to tho 
a 


weap Tek To etn is Aer, x 
zestions coming from foreigners in native hep md ‘ato likely to bo over-ruled 
aire eta noggeatons ply tho nce fr Forest ey. 

"Phe startling alterations noted below furnish the most unanswerable 
‘of the necessity for such a succession of surveys a8 ‘is recommende¢ 
‘ledouggh all the erora ab present noticeable in the charts arg reotfed, 
Jeotitnattous wil no Tonge bo safe guides after the lapeo of’ six months ot 
ee 

‘Yungtse—Sacile Islands to Wrecks Hellespont," and * Ocean Mail? 

fener Demat al Danis to Wes vata be a, Wildy Mater 
‘ommnadiiag Hor Drtaruie Maetys sreerag i "Bellow ; nna tho chat 
constructed on that is sufficient It is to be wished that 
Wilde wurvey had boon completed as Tar ax Wosung, but other duties, 
i th ‘of tho. hot seaton, prevented the faldlment of the. 
En, ‘the mercantile community in Ohina of what would have, 


1—OF this theres a mane 
Gf Sor lies stipe oor 
‘April 1661. As fr a5 Conta l 
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there is no perceptible alteration tobe noted, but from this Point the indi 

oft cara em meni of nance ho ort ono so 
mpi ‘while a oorresponding inoreas is notioea norte 
Wat "Plsingtn to Pover oot we'tad Ite ot no alton, bet te 


jrowth of the north bank towards tho southward as modified the eondition of 

{Betiver opposite Southey Knol, so that tho Now Bunk Buoy peo! clay 

to tho edge of the North Bankr, now las wax. 43. from Plover Botat, at spot 

‘where at tho time of the construction of tho manuscript chart there was 

ethos, an wich ny exc in the frmy of wale ging up ad own 
river. 

“in the manuscrigt chart 8 to 9 fathoms aro shown to the southward of 
Hunter and Southey knolls, Now, however, tho Knolls having shifted loss 
to tho south shore, deep water covers their dormer postion, while the southe 
‘want of that podtlon hs boen transformed into a network of shoal, 

“Abou Amalen igor wy fs epson marked Shoal vale with pr 
dig push? a My, Bb, 42° fathoms wor found, the may dp 

found clos to tho north shore under tho town of Langshan, which in 

chart is rapreagated as 0 oootinuation of the shoals just mentlonel 

10. Ohin-Biang.—Rovering to the cack of 1842, about 12 miles 
above the formor position of the North Tree, which may now be recognised by 
‘broad oredk 4 wiles abovo Langahan Pagoda, vo arsivo at Couper Bank, & 
Bong neal, dry a lw water tid Green Ind, Abra of his and 
fn the south bank of the channel, tho disgonnected shoals Inid down in tho 
chart have been toplacod by a Uno of islands with deop ‘water dls. 10, 
Hum the wt eon’ of hw ln ih eo ai 
until artival between, two formed 
open mer gh 

‘Blarling Yiland, ly abreast of Starling Isinnd the shoals on tho 
north sido ave dppeared and there tro ow from 7 to 8 fathom, wheto, 
1a, thar ware Ink ya ow wate. 

site Staling Inland to the northward and westward tho shoal marked 
has become an falnd, nowy known as ‘Pihbourne Iiland, aba. th. chara 
botweon it and Starling Island having Become iimpassabo, ts probable that 
befor long the two will unite. Glo to tho north: abot, and. abreast of the 
northern extremity of Bishbourno Ieland, the sboals have washed away, aid 
there are now 6 fathoms immodintely undor the bank 

Blayaow Rwer—Bounco or Foinger, Zandi att neon 

he vert nl. down incor, the corn tet ps othe 
carta oulng fo, nge samen at tho southeastern, ‘at 
the island aa'laid down in the chart. ‘The channel, as,indiontod, 4: by. 
‘rnudcbaak st the northern extremity. of Pottinger Island but t the west- 
tward of the island theo ia a second chacsol carrying 8 fathoms throughout, 
io din there god Teng marin Uh hago nee tuo tho nr 

‘Opposite the northern extremity of, the channel, Clos by this ro, on 
ie tho wreck of the steamer Surpris, 
‘he Hsien-y-mow Greek, on tho south shore, the bank has 
to a very considerable extent, eerously narrowing the chansel, and. thus 
compiling veatels to keep under tho notth shore where the water omtinies 
se ies to that portion opposite the Ohang-song Islaidy 
fn lke manner advanced into the steam. 
‘Tumpediately abore.ths;is,the Seansha Island, forierly 8 miles in Yength, 
‘bat now disappenting eo ropily that in all probability within a year no taco 


Chieti, 46 Wally’ tisaeiately. stave: the fordign conceon of 
is a, OF p' .OrMROUS, 
hin-Kinng-, pot the so leo noel, oF, more comet, an x 
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dock, ecently dug by onder of Li-Hung-Chang, Acting-Goveror-Gensral of 
the fo King ois, “Tho sgn of sap wa fox the alice 
feoians from tho left to tho right bank, which later had beén deserted at the 
qeeor the rebel cocnpation, abd bad wot regained its former prosperity aftor 
fhe’ cxtnotion of the Taipings. A. proclamation has been issued ordering 
native veasels laden with produce, salt only , to, anchor wil 
Tock, or on tho eoathern sido of tho river, while the merchants havo received 
Gecipondiog ingtuotions to rolum to their old haunts in the eity and 
Sines ih Gentent ns oe cae by tis eatin ed ous 
‘Horts have been made to obtain a moaifiotion of the more important ofits ro- 
GUiteronls, Hitherto however, althoogh somo individuals have succeeded in 
Grading ty it has romfoally rorained in fll foros and theo appears to be no 
eal of sng opt tot dig ts present Governor-Gnera’s 
ho bank onto nowt sor shat of th tn ete of ins 
hax as grown 8 very eopldrabl tent narod snap 
fheworth channel. Dating the wintgr months tho least water in this ean 
{f'18 foot and in consequent the south channel is wsad by all steamers of Inge 
haughty boas, wore, equating the nother cxf a al was 
‘the yor, Tho Boule to the’ southward and. westward of Pik-sinchy has 
the. ‘evunding in the chart of 1842, Botwecn the 








Todste enfeanoo of Bohing Crea a semi- 
s G Ne a deo pak neo 
toanang, “Tia has ali a 8 Alfot upon the to tho north of 


‘sland 

“abreast of tho ill 7 miles sbovo Eching, and almost exactly in 
rid-channel, is a rocky lodgo not masked in tho chart, but lying Tangle 
{udinaly botween the 26 end 12-fathom soundings, 

Proooeding up the vivr to the great bend at tho Tyaon-bea Island, the wator 
tas deapencd considerably tnd tho north nak, whilo tho sland’ Steslf has 
own out upon ila northern and north-eastera shores, ‘The bight abreast of 
Fingerhan Pagoda hea filled up, and tho odgo of the shoal now lis along tho 
Sabiom lino lad down in tho chart, Tt i to be noted that the out-of 
iéaown as Nanking Greek, has, by 1 recent regulation, been closed to foreign 
‘yawds, ond 4s now uted only By native junks and wleainrs flying Chineso 


tage 
Gibing to Wu-Hu—We now tak the chat of 185, costructel by Com- 
salar Ward and tho ofan of the tron snd Dove,” Abroas of tho Gan- 
Teer Te bank ln uated to nearly mid channel, but immediatly ahora 
{spine th baa 6ub away, and Soop water is found clos in. OM tho 
Ah ed a ne lt Hak ao dn eae My oe 
Glia ater har bea Yer alow tw pa nowt way er 
“Renind Rock —On he left bak, a th entraneo ofthe Casey 
Cet eee ee Roce a ano of 200 fee Som i be 
“Quon Chanel itself is closing ply, and bat of ato ben denerta 
Yawls. ‘The sonthem extrenity of th ‘sland immediately blow 
aS ‘has extended about a nile ia save dvctio, tu sti 
ee en eres co tor ney reece ola tad 
a it ike manner for acts of & 
“bgp bank, a lite way sbove i, haa shonled for abott 2 mes. -Deatborco 
tas grown about tars of «mil 
hd the oft bank, foot a point abreast of the island tothe for, 


cede s ae and a quarter blow Worl, « ben! ledgo 
ianilately- abreast of the Wa-Hin pagoda the 
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valer sts in strong ie soitatng the greatest eae on the pat of pis 
mage ttererteemenat ater 
(Glen Polat, both fou the strength of the cucent and the intiady of the 
Srvigaton, presents very considerable effete and ofa the ve 
rent in favour of careful periodical aurvoye, he let bank of Wola Resch 
+ iasabllowed, but the alan noted In tho chattaa“ dey in December” have 
disappeared, "About a nile and a balf shove Suckang iva maa rocky ian 
funder th right book, and from this tothe San-Shan-fo the water slog that 
tank bas deopened.’ho northern and easter sides of Haines Point havo 
fxtended 0 md-channa, af th exponto of the opposite shor, which has ben 
fat aay and denpened fo 15 fashoma, On rounding the Plat the lft bank 
vill be ound to havo shonled for about 400 yards; but the right bank gives 
oop water elo to, aft an Yangkeatavn, Tho land about Darker Island is 
{ncomeetly iid down, the island extending much further to the northward 
than appeara on tho thatt, Of Kisnchinson tho shoal marked 2 fathom, 
{hore ate now 7 faioms, and tho Pont abreast of the upper extemity of 
‘Barker Toland tho ahonl’agarked. has ompletely dlseppesrsy and 8 fathoms 
~ may bo found soso othe baal. OM Layaliay, oppels Mth ang, ho bak 
hav ehoaled ow alight dogreo. vom Osborn Neneh to Wild Boat Reach tho 
chart is ingorwoh, tho southern channel gurving coosderably more 10 the 
forthward than ‘laid down. Tn tho mialo of the southern eal thera is 
fn island, to tho westward of which. les tho course Adopted by steamer, 
Neither tho southern nor middle channda, tho later of which. Known as 
Gosmopolite Channa, can ba tastexeopt aftr tho was hs is 12 fk Tn 
Tune, 1868, tho soundings in tho former ranged from 8 to 7 fathoms, aud fn 
tho liter fromm 0 8 
“A third chaonel tthe notth of Gosiopolite Channel is thet 
tusod, and to it'wo entna ou attention, ‘hho mudebank on the Tet ae of 
Osborn Reto rarked dry in Deore," haa extended to tho sothward ad 
‘westward, who th land above ion the eae ide, in tho neighbourhood of 
Tanwan, fs vashod away. On the right bank opporite the Sistahannian 
village the land has extended »-cosiderablo distance into the trom, the 
‘* —Ghante, howovee, romaining unaltered. Oppoalta: the western ‘entaanca of 
Comopblite Greek, ad above a conapionous Hoo growing on tho le bank, & 
fea Of uo very consider extaxt hat formed. Wo noto no alteration of 
iipostanco unt wo reich -tung, oppo which on tho eft bank, cal 
hhasfonmed extending to tho 6athom sounding, ss marked in th chat of 
1868, while above ‘Te-tang, abreast of Waa, another shoal bas grown 
ca Boot mato “silo Aring a 8, the retinal 
{scone at tho upper end, andthe northern cbaniol fe nove exclusively uae, 
yom th eater end of the nand a inst dangerous aoa extents Yom 
Gf nearly a maflo; oundings in May, 1808, sbowing adopt of no mor than 
4 foot, As this shoal was not soon during’ the winter of 1866-66, when tho 
drat was a lena 16 fot lower than inthe month of May, wo mt conclade 
Uae i was suddenly fommed ‘The shoal on the left bank, cores ofthe upper 
tectenity of PitaRoy Inland bas disppeard, and at th pace indicted in he 
cbarb-as shoal there are now & fathoms, ‘The river in the neighbourhood of 
len Pott is exousivaly dangerous, prucipally tro th existance of roks 
‘png abreast of i, and ofa sit jose atovo a low point not masked in the 
fu men opm Langeyangt io ona arold th whch 
exlenth a fh 7th at, vel ca evn en tthe Low pat 
{entioned boro stac southeast tothe opposite side of th Xrer, wher’ there 
i deop grater close ta 
“Hien Point to Tng-Liu—Tho junk channel to the nord of Jocelyn Istana, 
may be tod during tho winter, th lest water at that season being 15 fet. 
~~ Abfeast of Nea-ing the Bonk masked in the chick as ry bas not been sean. 
‘© oblate; but Tam nob in postin to lata whether or nob it bas enti die 
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ed, ‘Tho pit off Sendy Point must be approached with mush easton, 
To et een custeny cretion: o tho eastward of Cristat 
ao 3s fat increas gh gale, whilo tho pit at the southern entrance 
(peel genta trier sg a eae 
in apd alas f Sn this point to about malo above Tungeliw tho westem 
at fnk ello, bt ay be apposed wit ety ome 
angele Huh tank above Tung-Lit, marked “ary in 
ee eee slightly ot both extreritien. Immediately abovo it 
Dee ere wit 18/9 ladge of Tok, upon whieh the seamers 
fad in direc oe grounded in Febroary, 1805, at which date theo woro 
a rere lea this lodge in wintr the court Kies within 
et ot eer tak; but too meh cantion eannat be obverved as rocks 
Ae and close tneshore ebout 2 miles farther wp, ‘The left bank has grown 
gre found ott pial cheat ftom Whan-yaen-dhin fo Dove Point, bat tho 
We eg agp, Tbe chanel th eastward mi pousbard of ho island 
Dove Plt tow known as Mongo od aay be ued jp ene, 
‘hut Sn considered extremely unsafe. Abreest of Dovo Point on the opposite 
ea etek Ranch, m aGK has fone, which narrows tho ehapndl to & 
Ae aoa tuts tad on tho wouter sido of tho Hach te sandbank bag 
Fone ae ert compelling vesls to Keep the lat abore well on board 
Se ae bible Orphan, Rounding the Reach above the Lito 
shor is att a xed e 




















ore xbove hres 
edge, "A milo aboro Romar Rock wide creek opans on "shore, 
Jelog towards tho low hills marked "BO fet.” About x.w, by w from this 
Weekebn the opposite bank, is 8 plat, clos to which tho channel lies, ‘The 
Girfanik on. tha night, shoro has extended half-way aaross tho river Zor tho 





{Titan of about 6 miles and abovo it the sndbank bas oe replaced Ly. 


Glatanoo of aboot © tho hannel co tho north of the sboal, marked dry sh 
pellet bem eened tho continuation of th shoals towards north 
December ae err fom the earth bank to Polat Docchar. ‘Tha shoal is 
eae an aeaing a coureo norti-etat and ouvhewelt from. largo tre on 
letedBy ras Smpluous poalion below tho abel. ‘ho let, valor 
foe ot tata ia to comanel thus jndlcated Ie 18 fee OMf Oliphant Point 
od hy hry he aco ath Cae 
February, 1804, at watr on tho bar in tho northern cbannol was 
TBR the southern 8 feet, ‘romediately abovo Kiuckiang the le 
tale 2c, an fat an Hunter inland and considerable portion 
aan eS have ahead to sh an extent a o reduce tho width of to 
cee Fee tia Afeiviog ab unter Ian, to southern channol i 
he nn on he at ns hel no or than a 
hla, “When approaching the vilago 

aa ee aa ie found fo have narrowed conadersly, hy 


psi cnael 2 
Tipit book of 
er? chgos mth ll asso Om lar ol markcd 
rae a Oe ee Sanprculy Se 
an alg a o 
rina, is ebt tal blow Kita bs grown to tho 
founding, std above Loe Rock on tho loft bank, the shoal has 
arg soundag’ this rendering tho wtset care 

cocnry le pasting both bends. thom 300 to £00, 


shore. immediately. Moore Wany leg it Bl, dan- 
ioe a Teo toss kee 
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vain to altompt to dasriba, as their rolativo positions with regard to one 
{nother and to tho banks of the river change with the timost pity. The 
Solo guide, therefor, is experience swhich ean only be grined either at the 
txpotte of eootinal tj up and dowo ot fom ch Servations of the eapafog 
of ih sees thal nantly angie to rrr etorn Wang and 


‘Waechang-isien to Tankow~—Tho channel to the westward of Gravener 
Tatand is fling up, and must bo oomsiderod unanf, “The Inukeabove tho 
faland, marked“ dty in winter,” ie now woll-rcked land, "On the Wight 
bunk, nearly abreast of «clump of tees atl above Sengkang ka, a Dow 
chanel hat opened,—not however, yt arveyed. Tes dieation fem. by Wy 
n'te Lovkobr Toad, of Yangcleshan, a shoal bas extended from theft 
Ink to te Olathom soundings and mmediatly above this a bani has ian 
in midatrem, whero in the Sart 6 and? fathoms nro given. AS the right 
Haak ie nightonne i ky, technol wot Het te no of 

new banks 

‘Off Lesko, ana abreast ofthe blu ladgo of mocks bas been discovered, 
bout, 600 feet from the right bask sod en tho opposite ae tho * mand 
‘banke” has grown to the southward and eastward as fhe as the 4ofathom mark, 
‘Aor aig rah o White Tiger ly th Hg tan ofthe Yang ls 
Fea has tended for considerable data; but upon pang tho nt 
hil marked #200 feck” a como x. W. for tho rained temple on the left 
‘bank escapes tho danger, Tn Pakington Reach, between Sha-kan and the 
eri Win ees deccdagea 
‘Tones to Havkow the extensive shals on 
rondo Te ocnnry token tho ih bal Wall On Dt : 
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